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I^REl^ACE. 


Tiiii rittle bcwk in m attempt to relate in t short, 
concise, and simple form the main oullinei of England's 
economic and inclnsinal history. It is meant to serre m 
m introiliietkin to a fuller aiudy of the subject and as a 
fiitdiminary sketch which the readier can afterwards, if he 
wiiheii, till m fmr himself from larger volumes dealing 
with peritHlt. At the same time it is hoped that 

this outline may succeed in giving not only to the student 
tmt to the ordinary reader a general view of a side of 
bistciry too- frequently neglected, hut of the utmost im- 
I'Kinanoe to a profver understanding of the story of the 
Kngusli imtturr f have endeavourt^d, as far as possible 
in the brief limits tHf a work like this, to connect economic 
and imhiitrial questions with social, |Hjlitical, and military 
movciiients, ladieving m I do thid only in some such 
mum^ rektioii m. this can historical events obtain their 
full signiiomce. 

Itie iMiramoiint necessity of simplidly and conditness 
ill an outline of this kind has compelled me to omit or 
mention briefly isnmy |*ointii whiclt those who axe 
familiar with tiiy subject might well exi'iect to lie includeri 
I have iMit, for irisimice* given elaborate fitaiisiical figures 
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or Yoluminoiis footnotes upon the actual condition of our 
trade at various periods. Nor have I given more than an 
outline of the old and new Poor Laws, of financial 
measure, or of Banking; and with much reluctance I 
have omitted a discussion of Colonial Trade. But all 
diese points, except perhaps the last, may be reserved 
by a student till he comes to much larger works; though 
a proper economic history of our Colonies yet remains 
to be written. Such as it is, however, I trust that this 
geii^ral view of the broad outlines of the growth of our 
wealth and industry in their relation to the general history 
of England may have its uses. 

I have preferred not to weary my reader by constant 
refaences to authorities in footnotes, but have acknow- 
ledged my obligations to the various authorities consulted 
in an appendix, where suggestions for further reading will 
be found. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

The very fevourable reception of this work has necessi- 
tated the issue of a new edition within a short time of the 
fesi pMcation. I have taken the opportunity of correcting 
errors of ^ and of expression, where it seemed 
iMcesary to do so^ and of adding a few notes on omitted 
m dieted points. 


MMngkawi. 1891 


H. DE B. G. 


PREFACE TO THE FIFTH EDITION. 


I HAVE taken the opportunity in this fifth edition (which 
completes ten thousand copies of this book) to insert various 
corrections which will make the smaller Industrial History 
harmonise more completely with my larger work, Industry in 
England; to which I must refer those of my readers who 
wish for a fuller treatment of various disputed or doubtful 
points. 

It will be evident to those who know the earlier editions 
pf this History^ that the author has modified his opinions on 
certain points; but this is inevitable when a book has 
been written some time ago and when the writer has since 
discovered errors into which ignorance or uncertainty, or 
both, have led him. These I trust a hitherto indulgent 
public will pardon. 

To one not unnatural criticism I should here like to make 
a brief reply, in the nature of an explanation. It has been 
said that I write with a prejudice against the owners of land : 
but this is not the case. The landed gentry of England 
happen for some centuries to have held the predominant 
power in the State and in society, and used it, not un- 
naturally, in many cases to further their own interests. It 
is the duty of an historian to point this out, but it need not 
therefore be thought that he has any special bias against the 
class. Any other class would certainly have done the same, 
as, for instance, mill-owners did among their own employes 
at the beginning of this century, and as, in all probability, 
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the working classes will do when a further extension of 
democratic government shall have given them the c)|>|>or- 
tunity. It is a fault of human nature that it can rarely he 
trusted with irresponsible power, and unless the influence 
of one class of society is counterliaianced more or lew by 
that of another, there will always be a tendency to some 
injustice. I trust that my readers will bear this in mind when 
reading the following pages, and will believe that I intend 
no unfairness to the landed gentry d England, who have 
done much to promote the glory and stability d their 
country. 

H. 0E B. GIBBINH, 


Liverpool^ January 1897. 
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INDUSTRIAL HlS'rORY OF EN(,;LAND. 

PERIOD L 

KN<a,AND BEFORE THE NORNfAN CONQUESIA 
CHAPTER I. 

iNtliOBUC1T>Hy'-'--rnB UOMAm ANB TIIFJH .SUCCESSORS ~ - 

TRADE. 

§ I. Acthoiich tlic induslfiRl hislriry of Euglaiul 4l<>es 
not properly Iiegin until the selileinent nuule hy tljc Nwruan 
Conquest, it is nevcrlhetrss inqKJssihle omit smue refer*- 
cnee to the previous erouotuie <'on<iition of the country. 
Ah evcrylsRly knows, the Rotnaris were the first to invade 
Britain, nlllH.nigh it hud Been kntrwn, prolnddy for eertiurics 
previously, to the Dtcniciuns und Curtliaginiuns who used 
to suit here for its tin arid Itsul. The Runiuns,. Iiowcveri 
hrit €oioiii/.ed the country uiui began It) develop its resources ; 
and they iucceeded in irUrotIucing various itulusiric!i and in 
ot:«=mttig up a considerable ct,uninerce. 

llmkr Riittian sway llritain rc.u'bed a lugli level <if pneo 
periiyi and tliere is , abuniiant evidence of this fan front 
Roitian writers. 'Fhey speak of the rich natund, produclioiw 
of Ilfiiaiti, of Its mitnerous ducks and herds, of its minerals, 

II 
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of its various commercial facilities, and of the revenues 
derived from these sources. 

We know that there were no less than fifty-nine cities 
in Britain in the middle of the third century ancl 
the population was probably fairly large, though we liavt! 
no certain statistics upon this point.^ Latg® quantities of 
com were exported from the land, as many as 800 ves- 
sels being sent on one occasion to procure com for the 
Roman cities in Germany. This shows a fairly advanced 
agriculture. Tin also was another important export, as 
indeed it has always been ; and British slaves were con- 
stantly sent to the market at Rome. In the country toelf 
great material works, such as walled towns, paved 
aqueducts, and great public buildings were undertaken, and 
remained to testify to the greatness of their builders long 
after their name had become a distant memory. The 
military system of the Romans helped to produce inejusirial 
results, for the Roman soldiers took a prominent part in 
road-making, building dykes, working mines, and the great 
engineering operations that marked the Roman rule. I'he 
chief towns very largely owed their origin to their importa«c:c 
as military stations ; and most of them, such as 
London, Chester, Lincoln, Bath, and Colchester, have con- 
tinued ever since to be considerable centres of popuklion, 
though of course with occasional fluctuations. When, how- 
ever, the Romans finally left Britain (in 410 lioth 
trade and agriculture began to sink the towns decayed ; 
and for centuries England became the battle-ground of 
various predatory tribes from the Continent, who gradually 
effected a settlement, first in ipany kingdoms, but finally in 
one, and became known as the Englisli/* or the Aiigto. 
Saxon nationality (827 a.d.). 

^ See note i, p. 227, on Population of Eonmn Britain. 
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§ 2. Trade in the Anglo-Saxon period.— Ikit allhoiigli 
Egbert became la^rd of the Saxons in 827, it was not till 
the reign of lidgar (958—975) that England Ijccame one 
united kingiloni, and indeed throughout this period internal 
war was almost con. slant, ainl naturally iirevented any great 
growth of honte industry or foreign trade. The iiomc in- 
dustry, such as it was, was almost entirely agricultural, under 
a system of winch I shall speak in the next chapter. Tine 
separate communities living in the country villages or small 
towns were very much disinclined for mutual intercourse, 
and endeavoured as far as possible to be caefj. a self-sufficing 
economic whole, getting their food and clothing, coarse and 
rougli as it generally was, from their own flocks and herds, 
or from their own land in the mark or manors Hence 
only the simplest dome.stic arts and manufactures were 
carried on, 

§ 3. Internal Trade. Money. --But, however much a 
community may desire to l>c .self-sufficing, it cannot be so 
entirely. Diflercnces of soil, mineral wealth, and other 
advantages cause one community to rctpiirc what another 
hafi in abundance. Salt, for instance, was largely in requcHt 
for salting meat for the winter, and it cannot be universally 
procured in England. Hence loctl markets arose, at first 
always on the neutral boundary between two marks, ^ lire 
fikce of the market lieing marked by the boundary stone, the 
origin of the later market cross/*’ T*heHC markets at first 
took placx only at stated times during the year. HIniriei 
and b«riab]ilaces of noted men were the most frec|nei,Uetl 
spotfi for iiirii immial fairs. Hum, c, the origin of (Basginv 
may ’be triiccd from the burial-place of Kt Ninian (370 a.ic). 
There iceii» to have imen a well defined, though sinali, 
* Hrit^ tir-tl rh.^*lrr. 

* Hec Hole a, |t. tiji mi Markets «ai Uwuitdiuici. 
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trading class ; but at any rate at first, most |ieo|ile of diflbi • 
ent occupations met atwelFknown, convenieiil places, afiii 
bartered without the assistance of any kind cf micldleiiiicii. 

Mere barter, however, is tedious and cumbersome ; and 
although, up to the time of Alfred (S70 ajx), a large 
portion, though not the whole, of English internal Iradc wiis 
carried on in this fashion, the use of metals for cxcliange 
I begins to become common in the ninth century ; and in 
I 900 A.D. regular money payments by tenants are foiincl 
I corded. And when we come to the levy of the Danegeld 
(991 A.D.) — the tax raised by Ethelred m a bribe lo the 
Danes — ^it is clear that money coinage must have liccn 
widely diffused and in general circulation. 

§ 4, Eoreign Trade. — Trade of all kinds had suffered a 
severe blow when the Romans quitted Britain, but during 
the Anglo-Saxon period English merchants still did a ccitain 
amount of foreign trade. They were encouraged too in 
this by a doom, of Danish origin,^ which provided dial ** if 
a merchant thrived so that he fared thrice over the m;i by 
his own means, then was he of thane-right worthy/^ whicli 
gave him a comparatively high rank, line settlement of 
German merchants in London, pointing to some continciilal 
trade, also dates from the time of Ethelred the llnrciidy 
(about 1000 A.D,). Much of this foreign trade ky in the 
treasures of precious metals and embroideries, whidh were 
imported for use in monasteries. It is interciting, by the 
way, to note that St. Dunstan (who died in 988} encouraged 
handicraft work in metals, especially m iron-work* The 
■exports from England were chiefly wool,— whicli we ihti! 
afterwards see becomes of great importance, -“•some tgri€;iil» 
tural produce, and also, as before, lead and tin, English 
merchants we know went to Marseilles, and others frequented 
^ See note 3, p, 227, on Danish inSuenee on Comiatrct# 
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the great French fairs of Rouen and St. Denis in the ninth 
century; while, rather earlier, we have a most interi^sting 
document, our first treaty of commerce in fact, dated 796 
A.i)., by which Karl the Great, i)r Charlemagne, as some 
people call him, grants protection to certain English traders 
from Mercia. An<! in King Alfred's days one lutglish 
bishop even penetrated prosperously" to India with the 
king's gifts to the shrine of St Thomas. 

§ 5. General Summary.— Taking a general view of the 
period between the Saxon Conquest and the Norman Con- 
quest, we see that crafts and manufactures were few and 
being confined as far as possible to separate and 
isolated communities. Fine arts, and works in metal and 
embroideries were limited to the monasteries, which also 
imported tliem. The immense mineral wealth of the island 
in iron and coal was untouched. Trade was small, tliough 
undoubtedly developing. The mass of the population was 
engaged in agriculture, and every man had, so to speak, a 
stake in tlte land, lielonging to a manor or parish, A land- 
less man was altogetlier outside the |>ale of social life, llm 
owneo of the 1and,and the method of its cultivation, will 
occtjpy us in the next chapter. 


ClfAFrRR IL 

Tiff*: f.ANO: ITS OWNKKS ANO Cin.TIVAITmS. 

§ I. Tht - We liave just said that th«* ptipiilation 

of England ns a whole was almost tmtirely engaged iti agri- 
culture ; ancl indeed for some centuries onward this incitislry 
wm by far the most important in the country, Ni.iw, it is 
ifiijrosiiilik 10' undcrslaml tlie conditiims of this intUititry 
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without first glancing at the tenure of land as exislini' ahnnt 
this time. It has been thought, but it is not at all c ertain, 
that in very early times before the tribes afterwarris called 
English had crossed over to England, or pcrhaiis even before 
they had arrived in Europe, all land was held in comnr m 
by various communities of people, perh.aps at first with only a 
few families in each. The land occupied by this comiminity 
(whetherit was a whole tribe or a few families) had jirobably 
been cleared away from the original forests or wastes, anrl 
was certainly separated from all other communities by a 
fixed boundary or whence the whole land thus Hi'p.ir- 
ated off was called a mark. Within this mark was the 
primitive village or “township," where each member of the 
community had his house, and where each had a cotmmm 
share in the land. This land was of three kinds— (i) The 
forest, ox waste land, firom which the mark had Iwen originally 
cleared, useful for rough natural pasture, but uncultivalctl, 
(2) The pasture land, sometimes enclosed and sometimes 
open, in which each maxk-man looked after his own h.ay, 
and stacked it for the winter, and which was divided into 
allotments for each member. (3) The arable lantl, which 
also was divided into allotments for each ntark-man. 'Fo 
settle any question relating to the division and use of the 
land, or to any other business of common iraiiortancc, the 
members of the mark, or mark-men, met in a common 
council called the marhmooi, an institution of which relies 
« survived for many centuries. This council, and the mark 
goierally, formed the political, social, and economic unit of 
the early English tribes. How far it actually existed when 
these tribes occupied England it is difficult to say, and it is 
probable that it had already undergone considerable trans- 
foimation towards what is called the Manorial system, 

‘For a criticism of the mark theory see Industry in Kiigtand, pp. 47 fit. 
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But this much is certain, that in England, as in Germany, 
traces of communal life still remain. Our commons, still 
numerous in spite ot hundreds of enclosures, and the names 
of places ending in mg^ which termination frc<|uently implies 
a primitive family settlement, are evidences whicli remain 
among us to-day. And it is only comparatively recently that 
the ** common fields,” yearly divided among the commoners 
of a parish, together with the ^‘three-field system',” which 
this allotment involved, have disappeared from our English 
agriculture. 

§ 2. The Manor.™ But when we come to the time when 
the Anglo-Saxons had made a final settlement, and were 
rulal l)y one king, we find a different system prevailing, £ c. 
the manorial system. The word “manor” is a Norman 
name for the Saxon “ township,” or community, and it differs 
from the mark in this : the markkas a group of households 
organi2:ed and governed on a common, democratic basis, 
while in the manor we find an autocratic organi?.ation and 
government, whereliy a group of femnis acknowledge the 
swjierior position and authority of a “ lord of the manor.” 
But although “ manor ” k a Norman name, the change 
from the old mark systetn had taken place hm^ before the 
Norman Conquest, ami even if perhaps occasional inde- 
fiendent communities still existed, they w^ere completely 
tlKiIklied under the Nonnim rule. The great feature of the 
manor was, that it was subject to a “ lorti,” who owned abso- 
lutely a certain p'Ortion of the land therein, and had rights 
■of rent (piid in services, or food, or numey, or in all three) 
over the retl of the land* It is probable that the lord of 
the miinor hud gained his {msition under a promi-se of titling 
tnd protecting his humbler brethren ; l>ut, mm in later tiinc% 
he had to acknowledge certain righii belonging to them. 

^ i*, it mtt exiirtetl. 
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§ 3. Combined Agriculture.— In the manor, juM as in 
the earlier stage, all agriculture was carried on coUci tivcly 
by the tenants of the manor. Men g.ithercd foi^cthcr their 
oxen to form the usual team of eight wherewith to dr.tg the 
plough, pastured their cattle in common, and cinplnvcd a 
common swine-herd or shepherd for their pigs and '.h ■I'l). 

The distinctive feature of this comhined .ngticuUurc w,as 
the three-field system. All the arable land inuir it vill.igc 
was divided into three strips, and w.as sown in the following 
* manner : A field was sown with wheat or rye in the antnmn 
of one year ; but owing to the slowness of ]»rimitivc farming, 
this crop would not be reaped in time for autumn sowing 
the next year, so the sowing took place in the following 
spring, the next crop being oats or barley ; after this crf*|) 
the land lay fallow for a year. Hence, of thesr; three strips, 
every year one had wheat or rye, another oaht nr Isirley, 
s while the third was fallow. The land of each indivi«iM,i{ 
was necessarily scattered between the v.ario«s plots of his 
neighbours, so that each might have a fair share in taml of 
good quality. This style of agriculture, of course, prorliiced 
very meagre results, but it seems to have been sufticien! f(»r 
the simple wants of the occupiers of that epoch. 

§4. The . Feudal System.— In the next period wc shall 
see this manorial system consolidated and organized imtler 
the Norman rule, and so may defer a full description of a 
^ical manor till then. Here we may say that the m.anor 
is closely connected with the /e$tM system, which, it 
must he remembered, had begun a considerable time Ircfore 
the Norman Conquest. For the manor afforded a con- 
vement political and social unit for the estimation of feudal 
services, and the lord of the manor became more and more 
a feudal chief. But it must be understood that the manorial 
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system was not ihc same as the ftnidal systmii, though it 
lielped to iwcparc the way for it ; and eventually the! lords 
of the manors l)ecame nominally the prntertors, hut really 
the masters of tlu: village husljandmen dwelling around tlienu 
The lord professed to take them under his protection if they 
surrendered their independence to him, and it was probably 
owing to the freejuent incursions of the Danes that the 
system grew as it did. In Onute's reign we find it in full 
f<»rc(‘, for at this time the kingdom was <livided into great 
military districts, or the ** carD^ being rcsponsil)!e 

in the king and receiving the profits of his district. When 
William the Ncutnan conquered Enghmd he did not, as is 
often supptmed, impose a feudal system upon the people. 
The system was there already, developed frotn the old 
manors, and all William L did was to reorganize it, and give 
tlic Isnglislt people Norman instead of Anglo-Saxon or ^ 
Danish lords. 

Nujf,. Thr* fhffiry r>f tim mark (whirl); in as vrry 

d«ns!»!ful) in ({ralt with niMi'r fitlly iit rh, iv. nf my Zwr/i/t/rF Ai 

whrtr iUm» fhr nvidriti r n <»f rnmmtuial vtilafe* hfr* atr clinr!) .'.r4 ; auU £ 

mtva irfri my rraflrrn ihi^ fur inure ircnU view'4. 
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FROM THE NORMAN CONQHKST TO TriE 
HENRY in. (1066 - laifi A.ti.) 


RKfON OF 


CHAPTER I. 


DOMESDAY BOOK AND THE MANORS. 

Boole,— It wag ?fsry natiiRii tjjjK 

Titles? !'•’ “ 

conquest. So\e orderelA^^T ”*■ 

be made, and sent f *« 

it. These offidals^ere bS **** to ti»»kc 

estates in the®rdt-XSd^^^^ 'TT 

each, how many men oectSj ! 1 7 ^ *** ^ 

supported. The results o/thi« «’ *’*'*'*• 

most reliable statistics for Emrlish 
to be regret^tlf L It 

great work has yet been ma£ ‘^•*** 
it more copiously f<w gain^ a ,i^***T ‘”® 

economic conditions of the time ^WaTfh^ f* *^^*''** 
tt IS absolutely unrivaQeA ' Ittirjtose 

■HaL*’ condition of the flnnnf«w . 


’■ -‘':v, 'ir .; : 



THE OWNERS OF THE MANORS. 


II 


as to the economic condition of England about the time of 
the Norman Conquest. Tlie population numbered about 
2,ooOjOoo, three-fourths of whom lived by tigriculturaMaboury 
the remaining fourth being townsfolk, gentry, and rhurch- 
rnen. The h'.ast and South, especially the county of Kent, 
were the l)est tilled, richest, and most populous |mrts of the 
country. ‘‘The downs and wolds gave fine i)asturagc for 
sheep, the (!0|mes and woods formed fattening grounds for 
swine, and the hollow.s at the downs’ foot, the river flats, 
and tlic low, gravel hills, were the best and easiest land to 
plotigh and crop. Far the largest part of the country was 
forest, I. e. uncleared and undrained moor, wood, or fen.” 
The chief towns were I,.onclon, Canterbury, Chester, faiuxjln, 
Oxford, York, Hereford, and Winchester; but these were 
trading centres rather than seats of manufacturing industry. 
A small foreign export trade was done in wool and lead, the 
iriq-Kutt licing chiefly artides of luxury. There were 9250 
villages or manors in the land ; in these about three- fiftlis 

of each is waste--/, c. unlilled, common lam! *onC“fifth 

pasture, and oiuclifth aral>U‘, 

§ 3. The Manors and their owneri.---Now each of these 
manors after the Norman Cim<|uest was held by a ** lord,” 
whO' licit! it more or less remotely from the king. Ifor it is 
the distinguishing ftailure of the Conc|ucst, that WiiHam the 
Notitiaii made liirnsclf the .supreme landlord of the counlry, 
to lliufe all land was li.dd under him.. He himself of course 
held a gooil many matiors, which were farmed try his bailiffs, 
and for each of these manors he was the lord, llni the 
ma|ority of the manors were hehl by his foliowers, the Nor- 
limn noldcs, and nearly all of tfuan had several manors 
apiece. Nfiw it wm im|H>ssiblc for a nolilc to look iifier 
til hii mafior.fi liitiisdf, and they found it was not iitwayi the 
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best plan to put their bailiffs in to work tlu-m , •;n tin y 
used to sub-let some of their manors to other icn ui! i, often 
to Englishmen who had submitted to the Norman ( 

The nobles who held the land direct from the king were 
called /ernnts in chief, the tenants to whom they sub let it 
were called tenants in mesne. If a noble let a nmnor to a 
tenant in mesne the tenant then took his place, and lircawc 
the/errfof the manor. Thus, then, wc have some manors 
owned directly by the king, others by the Kre.»t nobles, ;«»<! 
others again by tenants in mesne. For in‘»t:mrc, in the [^att 
of Domesday relating to Oxfordshire, we tinrl that rmc Milo 
Crispin, a tenant in chief, held !H;vcr.ii manors from ihc 
king, but also let some of them to snb-tenants, that of 
Cuxhara, e.g., being let to one Alured, who w.is therefore its 
lord. So in Warwickshire the manor of Esionc (now Aston) 
was one of those belonging to William Fitz-Anscnlf, h«l hr 
had let it to Godraund, an Englishm.an, wht» was then “ lord 
of the manor of Estone.” 

§ 4. The inhahitants of the manors. ---ResirkH the lorri 
himself (whether king, noble, or sub-tenant), with his {»crson.al 
retainers, and generally a pariah priest or some monks, 
there were three other classes of inhahitants. (1) First 
came the villeins, who formed 38 per cent of the whole 
population recorded in Domesday, and who held their land 
in virgates, a virgate being some thirty acres of amhle land, 
scattered of course in plots (cf. p. ao) among the common 
fields of the manor, together with a house and met.surtgr in 
the village. These villeins were often called virgarii (or 
yardlings), from this term virgate. (a) Itelow the villcitis 
came the cottars, or hordars, a class distinct from and Itelow 
the former, who probably held only some five or ten acres 
of land and a cottage, and did not even jmssess a pltoigli, 
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iiuicli less a team of oxen apiece, but had to combine among 
themselves for the purpose of ploughing. They form 32 
per cent of the Domesday j)opulation» Finally came (3) 
ih simmSy who were much smaller in numliers than is 
commonly sup|)oseci, forming only 9 per cent of the Domes- 
day population. than a century after the Conquest 

these disap|)ear and merge into the cottars. 

§ 5. The condition of these inhabitants.— The chief 
feature of the socaal condition of these classes of peo|>le 
was tliat they were subject to a lord. They each depended 
upon a superior, and no man could be either lurdless or 
landless ; for all persons in vilkimgi^ which included every 
one below the lord of the manor, were suliject to a nuister, 
and bound to tlic land, except, of course, **free tenants^* 
({). 1$)* against their lord the villeins had certain 

rights which had to be rccogniiucd. They had, moreover, 
many comfort.^ and little responsibility, except to pay their 
dues to tlicir loixL Moreover, it was possible for a villein to 
pure haja: a riunis!Uua (A his services, and Injcomc a ** free 
tenaiit/^ Or lie tnight become such by residing in a town 
for a ycitr and a day, atul being a tuember of a town gild, 
as long as duriiig tiuit period he was unclaimed tiy his lord. 
And in course of time the villctids iKisition came to be this— 
he owed his lord the c:ustomary services (sec p. 14) whereby 
luH lord’s land was cultivated ; but his lord could not refuse 
him his customary rights in return,—** Ins house and lands, 
and rights of wood and and in relation to every one 

but his lord he was a perfectly free citizen. His condition 
teiK'M to improve, an<! up to the time of the Great Plague 
(134S) a large numlier of villeins had becanne acliuilly free, 
having c!cimmuted llmir services for money-payments. Wliat 
dicie sierviccs were we shall now explain, B-ut finally, we 
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wish to point out that the state of villeinage anil of nrrfagc 
was practically the same thing in two asiHirss ; the first 
implying the fact that the villein was bounrl to the soil, the 
second that he was subject to a master. A serf w.is not a 
slave; and, as we saw above, slmxt hecanu: extinct soon 
after the Norman Conquest. 

§ 6. Services due to the lord from his tenant* in 
villeinage. Under the manorial system rent was jwid in .a 
very different manner from that in which it is {>aul to-day, 
for it was a rent not so much of money, ihotigh lh.it was 
employed, as of services. The services thus rendered by 
tenants in villeinage, whether villeins or cottars, may lie 
divided into weehwork^ and boon-dayt or work on Hjx%ial 
days. The week-work consisted of ploughing or reaping, 
or doing some other agricultural work for the lord of the 
manor for two or three days in the week, or at fixed times, 
sucli as at harvest; while boon-day work was rendered at 
times not fixed, but whenever the lord of the manor might 
require it, though the number of boon-days in a year was 
limited. When, however, the villein or cottar had jicr- 
formed these liabilities, he was quite free to do work on his 
own land, or for that matter on any one dso's land, as 
indeed the cottars frequently did, for they had not much 
land of their own, and so often had time and labour to 
spare. It was from this cottar class with time to spare that 
a distinct wage-eammg class, like our modem lahoorers, 
arose, who lived almost entirely by wages. We shall hear 
more of them later on ; but at the time of the Conquest 
they hardly existed. 

§ 7. Money payments and rents.— It was also far 
a tenant, besides r^dering these servile services, to pay lit* 
lord a small rent either in money or kind, generally in both. 


FREE TENANTS- S(,)KE»MKN- 


Thus on Cuxliain inanor wc find a villein (or serf) Raying 
his lord on Novcmher lalh every year^and td, whenever 
he lircws. lie also pays, in kind, i c|uartcr of seed“w!it*at 
at Michaelmas ; i peck of wheat, 4 bushels of oats, and 
3 hens on Nov. 12th; also i cock and 2 hens, and ad. 
worllt of bread every Cliristmas. 1 1 is services are— to 
plough and till | acre of the lord’s laru!, to give 3 days’ 
labour at harvest, and other days whert required by the 
bailiff. This was the rent for about 12 or 15 acres of land 
(half a virgatc), and upon a calculation of the worth of 
labour and |>rovisions at that time (end of thirteenth century) 
comes to about (hI an acre for his lamb and 3.0 a year for 
his house and tlie land about it {mrii/age). 

§ S* free Tananti. Soke-men. — -So far I have been 
sfKsaklng only about tenants in villeinage. But in the 
Domesday Book we find another class of tenants, called 
/ree^ wlio had to pay a rent fixed in atnount, either in money 
or kind, and sfunclimes in labour. This rent was fixt'd and 
unalterable in ariumut, and they %vere ma.sters of tluir own 
actions as soon as it wa.s paid. They were not, like tltc 
villeins, bmuul to the soil, but cotihl transfer their hold- 
ings t)r evcti (Rtit the manor if they likerl They were, 
however, subject to their lord’s jurisiliclion in matters of 
law, and hcma: were called soke men {Itmn soke or 
jurisitiction exercised by a lord). They a!:u> were bound to 
give military service wlien called u|Hm, wlncli tlie villeinage 
tenanti had not to give. If they lutd any services to render, 
these were generally commuted into money payments ; and 
here wc may observe*, that tln*re was a constant tendency 
from ilm Conquest U> the time of the Croat Plagtte (134S) 
towards thts cornmuevtiom Villeinii algo could, and did 
frequently, commute tfieir labour rents for money rents. 
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In Domesday, we find that the Fastern and Kant «iural 
counties were those in which “free” tenants or soke incn 
were most prevalent. There they form from ay !•* 45 
cent of the inhabitants of those parts, thotigli, taking ail 
England into view, they only form 4 ircr cent of the total 
population. The number of free tenants, however, w.as con- 
stantly increasing, even among tcn,tnts in vilk:in.ige, for the 
lord often found it more useful to have money, .iiul w.is 
willing to allow commutation of services ; or again, he might 
prefer not to cultivate all his own land (his hut to 

let it for a fixed money rent to a villein to do wh.ic he cmiUl 
with it; and thus the villein became a free mati, while the 
lord was sure of a fixed sum from his land every year, 
whether the harvest were good or Irad. 

§ 9. niustrations of old manors, (t) &tono. 'to 
make clear what I have said in this chapter, it will perliairs 
be well to ^ve two illustrations drawn from the 1 hrmcsrl.iy 
Book (eleventh century) and from bailiffs’ accounts of a 
later period (end of thirteenth century). 

First we will take a manor in Warwickshire in tlie 
Domesday Survey (1089)— Estone, now Astorr, near Ifir- 
mingham. It was one of a number belonging to William, 
the son of Ansculf, who was tenant in chief, init had let it tt> 
one Godmund, a sub-tenant, or tenant in mesne. The Survey 
runs: “William Fitz-Ansculf holds of the King Estone, and 
(jodmund of him. There are 8 hides.* 'The arahle 
employs 20 ploughs; in the demesne the arable employs 
6 ploughs, but now there are no ploughs. Them are 30 
villeins with a priest, and i bondsman, and la tordars 

hide varied in size, and was (after the (lawl lu » 

carucau, which might be anything from 80 to i» or rSio aertt. » 

120 is a fair average, though some say So. 
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[/. cottars]. They have 18 ploughs. A mill pays 3 
shillings. The wocKliand is 3 miles long aiul half a mile 
broad. It was worth ^4 ; now too shillings/* 

Here we have a good example of a manor held by a sub” 
tenant, and containing all the three classes mentioned in § 4 
of this cha|}tev villeims, cottars, and slaves {I c. 1 bondsmen). 
The whole manor must have been about 5000 acres, of 
which rooo were |)rDbably arable land, which was of course 
parcelled out in strips among the villeins, the lord, and the 
priest. As there were only 18 ploughs among 30 villeins, it 
is evident some of them at least had to use a plough and 
oxen in common. The demesne land does not seem to 
have l)cen well cultivated by Godmund the lord, for tliere 
were tio ploughs on it, tliough it was large enough to employ 
six. Perhaps Godmund, being an Englishman, had been 
fighting the NoriuanH in the days of Harold, and had let it 
gc? out of cultivation, or |>erha]KS the hu'mer owner had died 
in the war, and Godmund had rented iht^ huul from the 
Norman nolile to whom William gave it. 

§ to. Cuxliam Manor in the eleventh and thirteenth cen- 
turies. Gur second illustration can lie described at two 
periods of its existcnce—at the lime of Domesday and ^00 
years later. It was only a small manor of some 490 acres, and 
was held liy asubdenant from a Norman tenant in chief, Milo 
C'rispim It is found in the Oxfordshire Domesday, in the list 
of lands l)elongi.ng to hlilo Crisiiin. The Survey says ; ** Aliired 
[the su!>- tenant] now hohk $ hides for a manor in Cuxhann 
Land to 4 ploughs; now in the demesne, s ploughs and 
4 bomisiiiem And 7 villeins with 4 bordars have 3 ploughs* 
Tliere are 3 riiills of 18 Hhillings ; and iH acres of meadow. 
It was wort.Ii ^3, now JJJh** Here, again, our three classes 
of villeins, collars or liordars, ami slaves are repreHcntecI 

c 
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Tlie manor was evidently a good one, for though smaller 
Estone it was worth more, and has three mills and good 
meadow land as well. Now, by the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tey this manor had passed into the hands of Merton College, 
Oxford^ which then represented the lord, but farmed it by 
means of a bailiff. Professor Thorold Rogers gives us a 
d^ription of it,^ drawn from the annual accounts of this 
bailiff, which he has examined along with a number of 
others from other manom. We find one or two changes 
have taken place, for the bondsmen have entirely disap- 
|»red, as indeed they did in less than a century after the 
Conquest aH through the land. The number of villeins and 
boidars has increased. There are now 13 villeins and 8 
asttars, and i free tenant There is also a prior, who holds 
knd (6 acres) in the manor but does not live in it ; also two 
otte tenants, who do not live in the manor, but hold a 
quarter cff a knighfs fee” (here some 40 or 50 acres) — a 
kn^fs fee com|msing an area of land varying from 2 hides 
to 4 ot even 6 hides, but in any case worth some ^£20, 
As frw CmdMU land was good, the quantity necessary for 
tie vatoatkm of a fee would probably be only the small hide 
cs* canrate of 80 acres, and the quarter of it of course 20 
m a Httle m<^e. The 13 serfs hold 170 acres, but the 
i aitlais only 30 acres, including their tenements. The free 
teittt holds i2| acres, and Merton College as lord of the 
mme 240 acres iff demesne. There are now two 
mils iff three^ one belonging to the prior, and the 

other to aaoaMar tesiant Thore were altogether, counting 
the &nuli(s the Calebs and cottars, but not the two 
mam d Bafitaiy about 6o or 70 inhabitants, the 
fflipoitaat bang toe coU^ bailiflF and toe miUer. 

• to tf Work and Waga. 
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§ II. Description of a manor village.— Now in both 
these country manors, as in all others, the central feature 
would be the dwelling of the lord, or manor-house. It was 
sul^stantially built, and served as a court-house for the 
annual sittings of the court ktron and court ket} If the lord 
did not live in it, his bailiff did so, and then the lord would 
come once or twice a year to hold these courts. Near the 
manor-house generally stood the church, often large for the 
si/e of the village, because the nave was frequently used as a 
town-hall for meetings or for markets. Then there would 
!>c the house of the priest, possibly in the demesne ; and after 
these two the most important building was the mill, which, 
if there was a stream, would he placed on its l^anks in order 
to use the water-power. The rest of the tenants generally 
inhabited the principrd street or road of the vill.ige, near the 
stream, if one ran througli the place. The houses of these 
villages were poor and dirty, not always made of stone, and 
never (till the fifteenth century) of brick, but htult of posts 
wattled and plastered with clay or mud, with an np|)er storey 
of poles reached l)y a latidcr, ^Phe articles of furniture 
would be very coarse and few, being necessarily of home 
nmniifacture ; a few rafters or poles overhead, a bacon-rack, 
and agrictdtural tools being the most €on8|>ictiou.s objects. 
Chimneys were unknown, except in the manordiotises, and 
io too were windows, and the floor wa.s of bare earth. Out- 
side the door was the ** mixen/' a collection of every kind 
of roanttre and refuse, which must have rendered the village 
street alike unsavoury, unsightly, and unwholesome. But 
though tlieir life was rude and rougli, it seems that the 
villagers were fairly happy, and considering all things, aliowt 
as well off as are their descendant.^ now. 

§ It. Thi Mail of land in a manor.— Before concUiditig 
* Set nefe 4, p* 227, m Mnnnrl»l Courts. 
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tiife cliaptar, it is necessary, in order to complete our sketch of 
the manorial system from the time of the Conquest onwards, 
to tinderstand how the land was divided up. We may say 
that there were seven kinds of land altogether. ( i ) First cam e 
the lord^s land round about the manor-house, the demesne 
knd, which was strictly his own, and generally cultivated 
by himself or his bailiff. All other land held by tenants 
was called land in villeinage. (2) Next came the arable 
knd of the village, held by the tenants in common fields. 
Now these fields were all divided up into many strips, and 
tenants held their strips generally in quite different places, 
all mixed up anyhow (c£ diagram, where the tenants are 
marked A, B, C, &c.). The lord and the parson might 
also have a few strips in these fields. There were at least 
three Wds, in orda: to allow the rotation of crops mentioned 
belcre (]^ 8). Each tenant held his strip only till harvest, 
after whkh aH fenc^ and divisions were taken away, and 
turned out to feed on the stubble. (3) Thirdly 
€«» cammm pasture, for all the tenants. But each 
toanf was sestricted or stinted in the number of cattle that 
he m%ht iMsture, le^ he should put on too many, and thus 
i»l feve enough food for his neighbours’ cattle. Some- 
howev^, we find pasture without stint, as in Port 
Meadow at Osfc^d to this day. (4) Then comes the forest 
m MS in Estone, which belonged to the lord, who 

al die dmba:. But the tenants had rights, such as 
m r%M of kppmg and topping certain trees, collecting 
feto kindles for fod; and die right of » pannage,” /. of 
^de, espedaHy swine, into the woods to pick up 

(5) There was also in most manors 

^ "“^“Iti^atedland, affording 

*0^ P«stoe, and on which the tenants had the right of 
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I’lU', Kjnc; (siipu’iiic Lijicllurci), 

I'knant in t)wiiing variouh manors, 

I 

A Suit-'ri-,NANT, or tenant in inesnu, tliu lord of the manor 
below. 
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cutting turf and bracken for fuel and fodder. ’Ilicu near 
the stream there would pcrlups be some {<>} laml, 

as at Cuxham ; but this always bclongcri to tim lord, and if 
he let it out, he always chargetl an extra rent (say cigiupenre 
instead of sixpence an acre), for it wan very valnablc as 
affording a good supply of hay for the winter. laistly, if lire 
tenant could afford it, and wanted to have other lain! 1 resides 
the common fields, where he could let his cattle lie, or to 
cultivate the ground more carefully, he could occupy (7) ii 
close, or a portion of land sirecially inarkcil off and let 
separately. The lord always had a close on hi.s demesne , 
and the chief tenants would generally have one or two .as 
well. The close land was of course rented snore bigisly 
than land in the common fields. 

The accompanying diagtsun shows a tyfiical manor, held 
by a sub-tenant from a tenant in chief, who Iwrkls it of the 
king. It contains all the different kinds of lanrl, ihosigh of 
course they did not always all exust its one m-anor. It also 
shows the manor-house, chumh, mill, and village.* 


I 

'<S 

I CHAPTER II. 

= ■ THE TOWNS AND THR OU.OS. 

Y § oriffia of towns.-— As in tlie case of the manor, 

j! . which was the Norman name for the Saxon “ townships,** 
the town, in the modem sense of the word, had its origin 

II from the primitive settlement known as the nrarfc (p. 6). 
The only difference between a town and a manor originally 
lay in the number of its population, and in the fact that 
the town was a more defensible place thjui the “ fownihip,’* 

* See note 5 , p. 2*8, on Decay of Mwtoikl System. 
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or rural luaiior, |)rol.)al,3ly having a mound or moat Hurround- 
ing it, instcaci of tlic hedges which ran round the villages. 
In itself it was merely a manor or group of manors ; as 
Professor Freeman puts it, ** one part of the district where 
men lived closer together than elsewhere.” Tlie town had 
at first a constitution like that of the primitive village in the 
mark, Init its inhabitants had gradually gained certain rights 
and functions of a special nature. These rights and privileges 
had been received from the lord of the manor on which the 
town had grown up ; for towns, especially provincial towns, 
were at first only dependent manors, wliich gained safety 
an<i solidity under the protection of some great noble, 
prelate, or the king himself j who finally would grant the 
town thus formed a charter. 

§ ji. Else of towns in England.- — Towns first l.>ccame 
important in England towards the end of the Saxon periotl 
Saxon England had never been a Sitttlemcnt of towns, but 
of villages ami townships, or manors. But gradually towns 
did grow up, though differing widely in the circumstances 
and manner of tlieir rise. Some grew up in the fortified 
cam[ri of the invaders tliemselvcs, as l>oing in a secure 
position; some arose from a later occupation of the once 
sacked and deserted Roman towns. Many grew iilently 
in the shadow of a great abbey or monastery* Of this class 
was Oxford, wliich first came into being round the monas- 
terici of S. Frideswitle and Osney. Others tdustered lound 
the country bouses of some Saxon king or earl Several 
important boroughs owed their rise to the convenience of 
tlieir site as a port or a trading centre. This wai the origin 
of the growth of Bristol, whose rise resulted directly from 
trade; and l4)ndon of course had always been a port of 
high commercial rank. A few other towns, like Scarborough 
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and Grimsby, were at first smal! havens for fishr,,,!, !). Hm 
all the English towns were far less tlmirishmi,* befrui- tlie 
arrival of the Normans than they aftenvavd ; he- ame. 

§ 3. Towns in Domesday: London, - If now we <«>«» 
more go back to our great aufhorit>% the survey by 

William the Norman, we find tlmt the .stattis of thrsr towns 
or boroughs is clearly rccogniaed, thotigh they ar > reg sttlwl 
as held by the lord of the manor “ in demesne," or in fief tnU 
of a lord, as part of the king's demesne. Thus Northamuton 
at that time was a town in the king's demesne ; Itcvcrlry 
was held in demesne by the Archbishop of Vork, It wm 
possible, too, that one town miglit Inslong to sevcf.il lords, 
because it spread over, or was an aggregate of, several 
manors or townships. Tints laiicestcr sect»)« to h.ave in- 
cluded four manors, which were thus hckl in demestte by four 
lords — one by the king, another by the llishop of Lincoln, 
another by a noble, Simon de Senlis, and the fourth t*y Ivo 
of Grantmesnil, tire sheriff. In later times it was held imdrr 
one lord. Count Robert of Meulan. 

Now, in the Domesday Book there is mentioti made of 
forty-one provincial cities or boroughs, most of them being 
the county towns of the present day. There arc also ten 
fortified towns of greater importance than the «ibcr.s. 
They are Canterbury, York, Nottingham, Gxfijrd, Here 
ford, Leicester, Lincoln, Stafford, Chester, and Coh hcf.tet, 
London was 'a town apart, as it had always been, aiwl was 
the only town which had a dvic constitution, beiii;; rcgnl.d cd 
by a port-reeve and a bishop, and having a kind of rljarlcr, 
afterwards the privileges of this charter were much 
mcreased. London was of couree a great port uiul tr:wling 
emtre, and had many foreign merchants in it. It was then, 
as wdl as m subsequent centuries, the centre of English 
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iiational life, aiH,! the voice of itn c-ili/eiv:; C(»yiilcti foi home- 
thing in national atTairs. Tiic other great |>orls of Englanil 
at that time were Bristol, Houthampton, ami Norwich^ ami 
as trader grew am! |TOspcrec:l, many other ports rose into 
promitumce (sec p. 64). 

§ 4, Special privileges of towM.— Isvcn at tlic lime of 
the Conquest most towns, though small, were of siiflkient 
im|)ortance to have a certain status of ilicir own with dcfinile 
privileges, line most iffiportant of these was the. right of 
composition for taxation, le. the right of paying a Iked sum, 
or rent, to the Crown, instead of the various tallages, laxei, 
and imposts that might be required of other places. Thli 
fixed sum, or conqiosition, was called tlio jfitma l^urgi^ and 
by the time of the Concpicst was nearly always paid in 
money. Previously it had been paid Imlli in money and 
kind, for we find Oxford paying to Etlward the Confessor six 
sectaries of honey as well as ^20 in coin ; while to William 
the Norman it paid ^fio as an inclusive lump sum. By 
the end of the Norman period all tlie towns had semircd ilu! 
jirma and tlie right of assessing it themselves, instead 

of being assessed liy tlic sheriff; th(*y ha<l the ri|;ht also of 
elioosing a mayor of their own, inslcati of ihe king’s bailiff 
or mw. I'hey had, moretwer, their own tribunals, a charter 
for their customs, and special rules of hical adiiiinistra- 
lion, and, generally speaking, gained entire judicial and 
com luercial freedom. 

§ s* How tlm towM obtained their ehartirs.---It is 
interesting to see wiiat circumstancsss helped forward this 
emancipation of the towns from the rights possessed by the 
nobles and tlic iibbc)-fi, or by die king. The cliief cause of 
the readiness of the nobles and kings to grant charters 
during lliii period (from the Comiuest to Henry III.) was 
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their lack of ready tnoncy. Every one knows how ncrcely 
the nobles fought against cacli other in Slcjihcn’s reii;n, and 
how enthusiastically they rushetl olf to the Cruiadcs under 
Richard I. They could not indulge their love fightin,;, 
which in their eyes was their main duty, without money to 
pay for their fatal extravagances in this direction, and to get 
money they frequently parted with their manorial righiH 
over the towns that had grown up on their estates, Kspe- 
dally was this the case when a noble, or kirrg, w.is t.ikcn 
prisoner, and wanted the means of his ransom. In this way 
Portsmouth and Norwich gained their charters by {dying 
part of Richard I.’s ransom (1194)- Again, Rye and Win- 
Chelsea gained theirs by supplying the same king (in irqr) 
with two ships for one of his Eastern ausadcs. Many other 
instances might be quoted from the cases of nobles who also 
gave charters when setting out upon these extraordinary 
religious and sentimental expeditions. Indeed, the Crussadcs 
had a very marked influence in this way upon tlic growth 
of English towns. Some one had to pay for the wars in 
which the aristocracy delighted, and it is well to temember 
the fact that the expenses of dl our wars— and they have 
been both numerous and costly— have been defrayeri by the 
indus^l portion of the community. And the glories anti 
auelties of that savage age of so-called knightly chivalry, 
which has been idealised and gilded by roinanccrf and 
history-mongers, with its toumainenU and torturc-chamlrers, 
were paid for by that despised industrial population of the 
towns and manors which contained the real life atid wealth 
of mediaeval England. 

§ 6. The gilds and the towns. Variiota kinda ©f gUdg. 
—But besides the indirect effect of the Crusades, there was 
another powerful factor in the growth and emancipation of 
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the towiLS after llic CoiH.|ucst. I refer to the mirtkimi gsMs^ 
which were becoming more and more promineni all through 
this period, though the height of their |K>wer was reached 
in tire fourteenth century. These merchant gilds were one 
out of four olircr kinds of gilds, all of which seem to have 
been similar in origin. The earliest gilds are found in Saxon 
times, and were very much what we understand by clubs. 
At first they were associations of men for more or less religious 
and charitable irurposes,- and fonned a tort of artificial 
family, whose members were bound by the bond not of 
kinship, but of an oath ; while the gild-feast, once a 
month in the common hall, replaced the family gatherings 
of kinsfolk. These gilds were found both in towns and 
manors, but chiefly in the former, where men were brought 
more closely together. Besides (x) the rdtxwus gilds, we 
fmd in Saxon times (2) the frii/i gilds, formed for mutual 
assistance in case of violence, wrong, or false accusation, or 
in any legal affairs. But this class of gilds died out after 
the Coiuiucst. The most important were (3) tlic merchani 
gilds mentioned above, which existed certainly in Edward the 
Confessor's time, l)eing called in Saxon mtpeftutnm gilds, and 
they were recogui/ed at tlie time of the C<m(|uest, for they 
arc recorded in Domesday here and there as possessing 
laiuis. Tlie merchant members of these gilds had various 
privileges, such as a monopoly of the local trade of a town, 
and freedom from certain imposts. They had a higher rank 
than the members of the (4) mtfi gilds. These last were 
associations of handicraftsmen, or artisans, and were separate 
from the merchant gilds, though also of great importance. 
If a town was large enough, each craft or manufacture had 
a gild of its own, though in smaller towns members of 
various crafts would form only one gild. Such gilds were 
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found, too, not only in towns but in rnmilry vdlii-cH, .la v.i 
known, e.g., in the me of sonic Norfolk vill.igca, and tc 
mains of their halls in villages have Iwcn finind. ■rheii 
gild feasts ate probably represented to this d ly in the i»arisli 
feasts, survivals of ancient custonu 
§ 7. How the Merohaat GiMi Mlpml the growlli of 
towns. — Now it was only natural that ihc €Xi'"*tc!ticc «if ilicir 
powerful associations in the growing l>orcii!gtw sli«ii!d st-riirc 
an inaeasing extent of cohesion and iitiily amciiig ilic iciwtii- 
men. Moreover, the craft and nicrchanl gilfin had a vmf 
important privilege, which could make many mm aiiiirnw 
to join their ranks, namely, that incmlierHiii|i in a gil«l for 
a year and a day made a tmml in villeinage 11 free turn, as 
were all the members of a gild. Thus the gildn iiieliiikd 
all the free tenants in a town, and in liecoiinng a tiicrr'fiatil 
gild the body of free citizens, who formed the only iiiiliiciilial 
portion of a town, began to enlarge their iinmicijial jiowerii. 
It became their special endeavour to obtain from the king 
or from their lord wider commercial privileges* grains of 
coinage, of holding fairs, and of exemption from tolbi. Then 
they asked for freedom of justice and of ielf^governmcni, 
and more especially did the gilds, as repreiicnling pritciirally 
the town, buy up ihejlrma burgi^ or fixed tax, and Ihtii Imn 
came their own assessors, and finally kmglit a charter, m 
we have seen, from a king or noble in need of rcarly intiiiey. 
And so gradually, and by other steps which are not tlwiiys 
clear, the emancipation of the towns wm won liy the gildi ; 
the boroughs became free from their lords* reilriciititii and 
dues; till by the end of the twelfth century cliaflcrctl itiwiiiii 
■ which were very few at the time of the Conciiicit, littimiitc 
the general rule. 

8. How the Craft Gilds helped ia4ttitey,-*«»So far wc 
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have specially noted tlie work of the merchant iplcls, which, 
as it were, Iniilt ti|'i the constitution and Irecdom r>f the 
towns. 

We must now look for a moment at tine work of the 
artisans^ gilds, or craft gilds, which afterwards became very 
important. These gilds are found not only in London, but 
in provincial towns. The l.*ondon weavers are mentioned 
as a exaft gild in the time of Henry L (1100 A.n.), ami 
most of these gilds seemed to have existed already for a 
long period. The Goldsmiths' Gild claimed to have pos- 
sessed land before the Norman Conquest, and it was fairly 
powerful in the days of Henry IL {riS4 ajk), for he 
found it convenient to try and suppress it. But it did 
not receive the public recognition of a charter till the 
fourteenth century. They arose, of course, first in the towns, 
and originally seem to have consisted of a small l)ody of the 
leading men of a particular craft, to whom was confided the 
regulation of a particular industry, prol>ably as soon as that 
indu.stry was thought of sufficient importance to be regulated. 
The gild tried to secure good work on the part of its 
meinbix.s an<l allcmplcd to sup|)res.s ilu; production of 
wares by irresponsible persotis who were not members of 
the craft. Their fundamental principle was, that a member 
should work not only for his own private advantage, but 
for the rc|'nttation and good of hb trade ; hence bad work 
was punished, and it is curious to note that night»work is 
prohibited as leading to poor work. The gild took care to 
secure a sti|.>ply of comjHaent workmen for the future by 
training young I'Jcople in its particular industry, and lienee 
arose the ii/^prmike sysimi^ which at first, at any rate, had 
considcralde advantages. 

The gild, morcjover, i*xcrcised a moral control over its 
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members, and secured their good behaviour, ihn-* forsning 
an effective branch of the social police. On tlic oihcr hand, 
it had many of the characteristics tsf a l>cnc!il society, pro- 
viding against sickness and death among thorn: liclonging to 
it, as indeed all gilds did. 

These institutions, however, did not only belong to the 
towns, but were found in country districts also ; thus wc 
hear of the carpenters’ and ma.sons' rural gilds in the reign 
of Edward III. Even the peasant labourers, according to 
Professor Thorold Rogers, possessed these .•rssiri.’itions, 
which in all cases served many of the functions of the 
modem trade unions. later on (1381) wc slmll come to a 
very remarkable instance of the power of th«»e {wasants* 
unions in the matter of Tyler's rebellion. 

§ 9. life in the towns of this Ume.—The inhabitants of 
the towns were of all classes of society. There was the 
noble who held the castle, or the abl»t and monks in the 
monastery, with their retainers and personal depcnd.'tnts ; 
there were the busy merchants, active lx>ih in the manage- 
ment of their trade and of dvic affairs ; and there were 
artisans and master workmen in different crafts. There were 
free tenants, or tenants in socage, inchiding all the burgesses, 
or burgage-tenants, as they were called ; and there mm the 
lower class of villedns, which, however, always tended to rise 
into free men as they were admitted into the giltls. “ To and 
fro went our forefrithers in the quiet, qimnt, narrow streets, 
or worked at some handicraft in thdr houses, or exj»med 
their goods round the maiket-ooss. And in those ohl streets 
and houses, in the town-mead and market-place, amid the 
murmur of the mill beside the stream, and the notes of the 
bell that sounded it§ summons to the aowded assembly of 
the town-mote, in merchant-gild and craft-gtld was growing 
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tip that sturdy, iiKlustrial life, tinhe<»fled and tinnolicecl by 
knight or baron, that silently and surely was building up the 
slow stnictiirc of England's wealth and freedom.*' 


CHAPTER lit 

MANlJFACTtmEH AND TRADE: F.LEVEHTH TO THIRTEENTH 
CINTORIES. 

§ r. Economic effects of the Feudal System.— We shall 
fmd that for some time after the Norman Conquest English 
industry does not develop veiy rapidly, and that for obvious 
reasons. The feud that existed between Norman and Saxon 
— although perhaps partially allayed by Henry I/s marriage 
to an English wife— and the social disorder tlmt accom" 
panied this feeling, hardly tended to that quiet and security 
that are necessary for a healthy, industrial life. The frightful 
disorders that occurred during the fierce struggle for the 
kingdom lietwcen Stephen of Blois and the Empress Maud, 
and the equally frightful ravages and extortions of their 
contending barons, must have lieen serious drawbacks to 
any progress. As the old annalist remarks— Tliey fought 
among themselves with deadly hatred; they spoiled the 
fairest lands with fire and rapine ; in what had been the 
most fertile of counties they destroyed almost all the pro- 
vision of bread/* But this mighty struggle fortunately ended 
in ruining many of the barons who took part in i^ and in 
the desirable destruction of most of their abodes of plunder. 
And the accession of Henry IL (1154) marks a period of 
amalgamation between Englishmen and Normans, not only 
in social life, but in commercial traffic and intercourse. 
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Blit even when we came to look nl the fctiiial iii a 

time of peace, we see that it did not Irwi to giral 
growth of industry* For itcnrouragrd rather fliniinislicci 
that spirit of isolation and sclEstifliciriiry %%idi;h »ii 
marked a feature of the earlier mmm^i ;mtl 
where, again, little scope wan alfordetl In infliridiial efiirr. 
prise, from the fact that the consent of the lord of a rnaiwr 
or town was often necessary for the most orclitiary piirpi^sci 
of industrial life, It is tniCi as wc have sern, tiuii when the 
noble owner was in pecuniary difficullicfi thr towm |■lrrlfllf|:^ 
thereby to obtain their charters ; and prrhaiii wc rimy imii 
find it altogether a matter for regret that the l'iarorp.,lfirMiigh 
their internecine struggles, thus unwittingly helped citi the 
industry of the land. It m,ay he admitted dm\ tlml Ihoiigli 
the isolation of communities consequent ujuiri ihc fircvatimt 
manorial system did not encoiitige trade aiwt tratUr* hclwecri 
separate communities, it yet tended to cliffime a knuwlrdgc 
of domestic manufactures throughout the himl gciicrattyi 
because each pkee had largely to provide for iiielh 
The constant taxation, however, enltifcd tiy ilic feudal 
system in the shape of tallages, akk, and fines, bodi ici king 
and nobles, made it difficult for the lower Ici iit> 

cumulate capital, more especially m in Itie t:ivil wart iticy 
were constantly plundered of it openly* 11ie U|i|icr c\m%rM 
merely 'squandered^ k in fighting. Agricidlufc lullirirfl 
similarly ; for the viUeins, however well ofFi were lioiiiid to 
the land, especially _m the earlier period nmm aficr the 
Conquest, and before commutation of lervires for iiuincy 
rents became so common as it did subsequently | imr riiiilil 
they leave their manor without incurring a dMtimjt k^i, li„ih 
of social status and— what is more hnportmit -of the 
Of hvelhood. The systemi of <»nsttii.t ^rvlces to llie lord 
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of the manor, and of the collective methods of cultivation, 
were also drawbacks to good agriculture. Again, in trade, 
prices were settled by authority, competition was unduly 
checked, and merchants had to pay heavy fines for royal 
“ protection.” 

§ 2. Foreign Trade. The Crusades. — But, on the other 
hand, die Norman Conquest, which combined the Kingdom 
of England vdth the Duchy of Normandy in close political 
relations, gave abundant opportunities for commerce, both 
with France and the Continent, and foreign trade certainly 
received a stimulus from this fact. It was further developed 
by the Crusades. The most obvious efiect of these remark- 
able expeditions for a visionary success, was the opening up 
of Trade Routes throughout Europe to the shores of the 
Mediterranean Sea, and to the East in general. They pro- 
duced also a considerable redistribution of wealth in Eng- 
land itself, for the knights and nobles that set out for the 
Holy Land often mortgaged their lands and never redeemed 
them, or they perished and their lands lapsed to the crown, 
or to some monastery that took the place of a trustee for 
the absent owner. The growth of towns also, as we saw, is 
directly attributable to the privileges and freedom secured 
at this time by supplying money to a crusading lord. As 
to foreign trade, our chief authority at this time is the old 
chronicler, Henry of Huntingdon, whose history was pub- 
lished about 1155 A. D. Like most historians, even of the 
present day, he says very little about so insignificant a matter 
as trade ; but the single sentence which he devotes to it is 
probably of as great value as any other part of his book. 
From it we gather that our trade with Germany was exten- 
sive, and that we exported lead and tin among the metals ; 
fish and meat and fat cattle (which seems to point to some 

D 
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impravement in our pastoral economy) ; anr!, most import- 
ant of all, fine wool, though at that lime the English could 
not weave it properly for themselves. Our imports, however, 
are very limited, comprising none of the necessaries of lif^ 
and few of its luxuries beyond silver and foreign fur*. Other 
imports were fine woven cloths, used for the dresses of the 
nobility ; and, after the Crusades tiegan, of rkh Emtteni slitni 
and spices, which were in great demand, and commanded a 
high price. So too did iron, which was nccc'-sary for agricul- 
tural purposes, as Englishmen hail not yet difieovcrcd their 
rich stores of this metal, but had to get it from the lands on 
the Baltic shore. Generally speaking, we may say that onr 
imports consisted of articles of greater intrinsic, value and 
scarcity than our exports, and thus were fewer in nnmter, 
though of course balancing in total value, « imports and 
eaqrarts always must 

§ 3. The tsradiag oktues i& the Great Chartwr.*— One 
peat proof of the existence of a fair amount of foreign trade 
is seen in the clauses which were inserted in the threat 
Charter (tats), by the influence of the trading clans. One 
enactment secures to foreign merchants freedom of journey- 
ing and of trade throughout the realm, and another orders 
an uniformity of weights and meisure* to be enfoared 
throughow the whole Wngdom. The growth of home 
industry in the towns is seen in the enactment which 
secures to the towns the enjoyment of their munieijial 
privileges, then: fireedom firma arbitrary taxation, and the 
r^ulation of then own tode. The forfeiture of a freeman, 
even upon convidion of Mony, was never to include his 
^es, if he were a merchant The exactions of forrtHl 
labour by &e royal officers was also forbitklen, amt this 
must have been a great boon to the agricultural poimlation. 
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There is also a clause which endeavours to restrict usury 
exacted by the Jews, a clause which points to the usual 
characteristics of the Hebrew race, and which shows their 
growing importance in economic England* We will there- 
fore briefly mention the facts concerning them at this 
period. 

§ 4. Th% JiWi In Englaaid: thdr eeonomie position.— 
The first appearance of the Jews in England may practically 
be reckoned as occurring at the time of the Norman 
Conquest, for immediately after 1066 they came in large 
numbers from Rouen, Caen, and other Norman towns. 
They stood in the peculiar position of being the {jersonal 
property, or ** chattels,'^ of the king, and a special oflScer 
govemM their settlements in various towns. These settle- 
ments were called Jewries, of which those at London, 
Lincoln, Bxxry St. Edmund's, and Oxford were at one time 
fairly considerable, limy were protected by the king, and 
of course paid him for their protection. 'Fheir general 
financial skill was acknowledged by all, and William 11 . em- 
ployed them to farm the revenues of vacant sees, while barons 
often employed them as stewards of their estates. They 
were also the leading if not the only capitalists of that time, 
and must have assisted merchants considerably in their 
enterprises, of course upon the usual commission. After 
the death of Henry L, the security which they had enjoyed 
was much weakened, in proportion as the royal powCT 
declined in the civil wars, and in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries th^ were in a precarious position. Stephen 
and Miitikla openly robbed them; Ken^ IL (in 11S7) 
demanded one-fourth of their chattels, and Richard L 
obtained lai^a iumi from them for his cruwding extmva- 
gancet, . From 1144 to 1189, riots directed gainst them 
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became common, and the Jewries of many towns were 
pillaged. In 1194 Richard I. plusd their < »>inn«'rrial 
transactions more thoroughly under lor.it offn rrs of the 
crown. John exploiteti them to great adv.uuat-c, .intl levied 
heavy tallages upon them, and Henry Ilf, did very much 
the same. They were expelletl from the kiogtlom in 1390, 
and before this had greatly sunk from their previonn position 
as the financiers of the crown, to th.-« of petty money Imtlcrs 
to the poor at gro8.s usury. What concerns us more im- 
mediately to notice in this e.arly jicriod of English hintory, is 
their temporary usefulness as capitalists in trading transac- 
tions, at a time when capital was not easily accumulated or 
kept in safety.' 

§ 5. Maattfactores ktibdi pwdiod; Wendsh wefttent. - 
We now turn from the subject of trade and fin.-mee to that 
of manufacturing industry. On doing so, we find that the 
chief industry is that of weaving coarae woollen cloth. An 
industry so necessary as this, and one too that can he carried 
on in a simple state of society with such ease, a# a domestic 
manufacture, would naturally always exist, even from the 
most unciviliz^ times. This had been the ease in England. 
But it is noticeable that although Henry of Huntingdon 
mentions the export of “fine wool" as one of the chief 
English exports, and although England had alwa^ been in 
a specially favourable position for growing wool, her mami- 
facture of it had not developed to any great extent. Neve^ 
theless it was practised as a domestic industry in every rural 
and urban community, and at this period already had its 
gild^a sure sign of growth. Indeed one of the old«t 
cr^ gilds was that of the London weavers, of which we 
M mention m the time of Hen^ I. (noo A.».). And in 

IS reign, too, we first hear of the arrival of Flemish 
' See note 6, p. sa6, on their return. 
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iiniuigratits in this cnnntry, who !u*l|>cd largely liotfj then 
and Hubscqiiciitly in the ckvelopincnt of the woollen nuinu- 
factiire. Some Fkinings hati come over indeed in the days 
of Williara tlic Norman, having been driven from Flanders 
by an incursion of tlte sea, and had settled at Carlisle. But 
Henry LjEs we read in Higden’s Chronicle, transferred them 
to Pembrokeshire in tin a.d.: ** Flandrenses, tempore regis 
Henrki primi, ad occidentalcm Wallias partem, apud Haver- 
ford, sunt translati/' Traces of them remained till a com- 
paratively recent period, and the names of the village of 
and of the road «:!alled the Fia .Flmdrka^ 
running over tlie crest of the Prccelly mountains, afford 
striking evidence of their settlement there, as also does the 
name TMtFmg i//// (i.e. Cloth-making mill, from German 
and Flemish turAf a c:lotli *'). Norfolk also had from early 
times been the seat of the woollen industry, and had had 
similar influxes of Flemish weavers. Tlmy do not, Itowever, 
Irecome important till the reign of Edward 111., when we 
shall fmd that English doth manufacture begins to develop 
considcratfly. In this period, all wc can say is that England 
was more famed for the wool that it grew, than for the clotli 
wiiich it manufactured therefrom, and it had yet to leam 
most of its im|>rovementi from lessons taught by foreigners. 

§ 6 . Ie0ao.mi0 tppiMmea of England in tihls Period. 
P0fulatio^n.--The England of the Dorneiday Book was 
very different from anything which we can now conceive, 
nor did its industrial condition change much during the 
next ccriiiiry or two. The fjopulation was irrobably under 
3,000,000 in alt ; far in Dorncstky Book only 283,342 able* 
bodied men are enumerated. These multiplied by five, to 
include women and children, give 1,400,000 of geneal 
popukticin, and allowing for omissions we shall find two 
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millions rather over than under the mark. Nor imked 
could the agricultural and industrial state of the country have 
supported more. This population wi«a chiefly IcKatcd in 
the Southern and Eastern counties, for the North of Eng- 
land, and especially Yorkshire, had been laid waste hy the 
Conqueror, in consequence of its revolt in loflfl. The whole 
country between York and the Tera was ravaged, and the 
famine which ensued is said to have canicrl off los.ooo 
victims. Indeed, for half a century the kml •' lay l»re dl 
cultivation and of men” for sixty miles north warri of York, 
arid for centuries more never fully recovered from this terrible 
visitation. The Domesday Book records district after dmtricl, 
and manor after manor, in Yorkshire as “waste.” In die 
East and North-west of England, now the most den-scly 
populated parts of the country, all was fen, moorland, and 
forest, peopled only by wild animals and lawless men. Till 
the seventeenth century, in fact, Lancashire and the Weak 
Riding of Yorkshire were the poorest counties in Knglaml. 
The fens of East Anglia were only redatmerl in 'Pbe 

main ports were London for general tra*ie ; Soutktmplon, 
for the French trade in wines ; Norwich for the cximrt wool 
trade with Flander^ and for imimrts from the IhtUfc } and on 
the west coast Bristol, which 1 m« 1 always been the centre 
for the western trade in Severn salmon rmd hides. At one 
time, too, It was the great port for the trade of English 
skves who were taken to Ireland, but William the Norman 
checked that traffic, though it lingered tilt Henry 11. con- 
quered ireland. For internal trade mariit tmm, or villages 
as we should call them, were gradually springing up, I'hey 
were nearly always held in demesne by the lonl of the 
who claimed tiie tolls, though in after yem Z 
town bought them of Imn. Stane of thew maritets had 
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cxiste<i froi« Saxoii liinen^ an k sc.cn by the |«'cftK *‘Chif)|nng^* 
( — A.S. a market), m in Chipping Norton, Chip- 

pingham, and Chepstowe ; others date from a later period, 
and are known by the prefix Market/' as i. g. Market 
Boiworth. Bitt these market towns were very small, and 
indeed only some halTdmen towns in the kingdom had a 
population above 5000 inhabitants. These were liOndon, 
York, Bristol, Coventry, Norwich, and Lincoln. 

§ 7. Giicml eonditioa of ttte Porio 4 .--Spcaking gener- 
ally for the whole period after the Conquest, we may «y 
that, though the economic condition of England was by no 
means unprospermts, industrial tlevelopment was necessarily 
ilaw. Tim disptilcs between Stephen and Maud, and the civil 
wars of their partisans, the enormous drain upon the resources 
of the country causcal by Richard I/s exi>ensei in carrying 
on Crusadci when he should have been ruling hts kingdom, 
and the equally enormous taxes and bribes paid by the 
worthless John to the Papal See, could not fail seriously to 
check national industry. It is no wonder that in John's 
reign, at the beginning of the thirteenth century, we hear of 
great dticonlcnt throughout all the land, of much misery 
and poverty, especially in the town% and of a general feeling 
of revolt ITtal miicmble monarch wm only mrml from 
depcMition by hit opportune death. 

Yet with all these evils the economic condition of 
England, fdihough depressed, was by no means absolutely 
unhealthy; and the following reign (Henry III, laifr-ya), 
with Its comparillve jietw and leisure, afforded, as we shall 
set, suflcient opirortunily to enable the i)eople to regain a 
pemition of pneiml opulence and prosperity. This time of 
quiet |»0ppesi and Industrie growth forms a fitting acewion 
fm the marking emt of a new epoch. 
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the Plague, in fact, villeinage in the old schkc had Ijecotne 
almost extinct, and the peasants, both great and siiiall, had 
achieved practical freedom. The richer villeins had de- 
veloped into small farmers ; while the poorer villeins and 
es|)eckilly the cottars had formed a separate class of agri- 
cultural labourers, not indeed entirely without land, but 
depending for their livelihood u|)on wages paid for helping 
to cultivate the land of others. The rise of this class, that 
lived by wages and not by tilling their own land, was due to 
tlie fact that cottars and others, not having enough land, of 
their own to ocaipy their whole time, were free to hire 
tliemselves to tliosc who had a larger quantity of land. 
Especially would they become kbotirers at a fixed wage for 
the lord of a manor when he had commuted his rights to 
the unpaid services of all his tenants for a fixed money rent. 
Of coursi; this change came gradually, but its effect is seen 
subsecp,iently in tlie difficulties as to wages expressed in the 
Statute of labourers, difficulties which first l)ecAmc serious 
after the tkeat Plague. 

§ a. Agrionltart tha ahiaf ocoupation of the people.— 
Throughout tlie whole of this period the vast majority of 
the |>opulation were continuously engagei,! in agricultural 
piimiiti, and this was rendered necessary owing to the very 
low rate of production consequent upon the primitive 
methodi of agriculture. The production of com was only 
about four, or sometimes eight bushels, per aae, and this 
naturally had the effect of keeping down the population, at 
this time still only between 1,500,000 and 2,000,000. It is 
a remarkalde fact that even the inhabitants of the towns 
used at harvcit-tirne to go out into the country to get agri- 
cultural work, and people often migrated from one district 
to another for the same purpose, just as Irish agricultural 
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labourers of to-day arc accustomed to cross over to iCttj;lamj[ 
for the harvesting. Some attention w.ih iK ing i'.»id to sheep 
farming, and a noticeable increase in this hram h of itnlustry 
took place in the beginning of the fourteenth century. One 
order of monks in particular, the Cistercians, usc«l to grow 
large quantities of wool ; and indeed England Imd almost 
a monopoly in the wool trade with EInnders, for even 
Spanish wool could not be uttHsed without an admixture of 
English. But the great increase of sheep fanning occurs 
rather later, at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

§ 3. Methods of onltlyatioa. The eapitailst limdloid 
and Ms haiUfll The “ stock «ud liuid " lease. - -The agri- 
culture of the early part of this jrcriod is descrilred to us fry 
Walter de Henley, who wrote a book on intsbandry some 
time before 1350. It cannot be said Utat onr agriculture 
was at this time at a h^h level, for, as we have seen, the 
production of wheat (s.g;) was exceedingly low, not }»eing 
more than four to eight bushels per acre. If we look at a 
typical manor, we shall find that the arable lands in it were 
divided pretty equally between the landlord and the tenants 
of the manor; and bdfore the Great Elague, the landlord 
was not merely a rent-receiving master, but a capiudist land- 
owner, who cultivated his land by means of his bailiff, subject 
to his personal supervision. These baitiffs kept very ac- 
curate aewunts, and we are thereby greatly helped in our 
investigations in this period. The averse rent {uid by 
tenants from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century was six- 
pence per aae. In many cases, especially on land-i owned 
by monasteries, tlie land was held on the “ stock and land 
lease” system, by which the landlord let a certain quantity 
of stock with the land, for which the tenant, at the expiration 
of Ms lease, had to account dther in mon^ or kind. A 
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rt'lic of this kind of lease existed even in the eighteenth 
centuryi for Arthur Young occasionally mentions the practice 
of the landlord letting cows to dairy farmers. In mMiseval 
times the person to whom cows were leased for dairy pur- 
poses was the deye^ L e. dairyman or dairymaid. The stock 
and land lease plan was fiivonrable to the tenant, for it 
supplied his preliminary want of capital, and if he was 
fortunate allowed him often to make considerable profits, 
and even eventually purchase an estate for himself. 

§ 4, The tenant*® communal land and closes. —It must 
always be remembered, however, that the arable land in a 
manor was commimal,*^ f. e. ^^ch tenant held a certain 
number of furrows or stri|)s in a common field, the separate 
divisions being merely marked by a piece of unploughed 
land, where the grass was allowed to grow. The ownership 
of these several strips was linrited to certain months of the 
year, generally from lady Day to Michaelmas, and for the 
remainder of the year the land was common pasture. This 
and rudimentary system was utterly unsuited to any 
advanced agriculture. The tenants, however, also possessed 
** closes/* some for com, others for pasture and hay. The 
rent of a close was always liiglier than that of communal 
land, l>cing eightpence instead of ®ki)encc per acre. Be- 
sides the communal arable land, and his close, the huskmd- 
man alscj had access to two or three kinds of common of 
pa8ture-«-{i) a common close for oxen, kine, or other stock, 
|)®iture in which is stinted both for landlord and tenant ; 
(») the open champaign or “champion**) country, 
where t!ie cattle go daily before the herdsmen ; (3) the 
lorcfs out*woocls, moors, and heaths, where the tenants are 
stinted but the lord is not. Thus the tenant had valuable 
pasture rights, besides the land he actually rented. But tlie 
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system of holding arable land in slri|i« mm very ciirii!iri:iii:i 

and caused many disputes, since often a tenant would Imiil 
a short lease on one strip and a longer lease on atiotlier ; or 
confusion of ownership would arise; while in many \vays 
tenure was made insecure, and no encouragement wai given 
to advanced agriculture. 

§ 5. Ploughing. — As regards the €ultivatic^^l cif the land, 
it was generally ploughed three times a year* CJrdiiiary 
ploughing took place in the autumn, the second ploiigliitig 
in April, the third at midsummer* The furrows were, ac- 
cording to Walter de Henley, a foot apart, and the pbiigh 
was not to go more than two fingers deep. Tlie ploughing 
and much other work was done by oxen, as !:>eing cheaper 
than horses. The hoeing was undertaken by women, who 
also worked at harvest-time in the fields* In I'km ih 
Plowman's Crede (about 1394 A.i>*) we have a description 
of a small farmer ploughing while his wife leads the oxen* 
“ His wife walked by him with a long goad, in a cutted cote 
cutted full high (1. 433). 

An average jdeld of six bushels per aae is what Walter 
de Henley thinks necessary to secure profitable farming. 

§ 6. Stock, Pigs and Poultry.~As to stock, the amcHmt 
kept was generally rather large, and the agriculturist of the 
thirteenth century was fully alive to the importance of keep- 
ing it ; for Walter de Henley advised stocking land to llic 
full extent it would bear. Oxen, as we saw, were kcjit for 
the plough and draft ; but not much stock was fatted for the 
table, especially as it could not be kept in the winter. There 
Was no attempt to improve breeds of cattle, for the scarcity 
^ ^ter food (winter roots being unknown till rnuch 
iater), and the general want of means for reisting the 
sevmties of the winter helped to keep all breeds rnuch upon 
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the same level On the other hand, swine were kept in 
large numl)crs,arKi every peasant had his pig in his sty, and, 
indeed, prohalily lived on salt pork most of the winter. 
Care was taken with tlte different breeds. The whole of 
the parish swine were generally put in summer under the 
charge of one swineherd, who was paid both by tenants 
and the lord of the manor. The keeping of poultry, too, 
was at that time universal, so much so that they were 
very rarely bought by any one, and when sold were almost 
absurdly cheap. This ha!>it of keeping fowls, ducks, and 
geese must have materially helped the [peasant in ekeing 
out his wages, or in paying that portion of his rent whicli 
was paid in kind ; as g, in the case of the Cuxlmrn tenant 
(p. 15) who had to pay his lord six fowls in all during the 
year. 

§ 7. 8heep.“Thii animal is so important in English 
agriculture that we muiit devote a special paragra|>!^ to it 
alone* For the shee|i was, in the earlier periods of English 
industrial history, the^ mainstay of the British farmer, < 4 iie 0 y, 
of course, owing to the cpiantity of wool required for export 
Bingland had, uji to a comparatively recent period, almost a 
monopoly of the raw wool trade, her only rival being Spain* 
There were, as mentioned before, a great number of breeds 
of sheep, and much care was taken to improve them* The 
fleece however wm light, being only as an average ilb* f§oz,p 
according to Frofesior Rogers, and the animifl was small 
The reason of this wms that the attempts of the husbandman 
to improve his breeds were baffled by the hardships of the 
medieval winter, and by the prevalence of disease, especially 
the rot and scab. It is probable that the average loss on 
the flocki was ao per cent a yean They were geneimlly 
kept under cover from November to April, and fed on 
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coarse hay, wheat, and c«it straw, or j»ea and vetch haulm ; 
but no winter roots were available. 

§ 8. Increase of sheep farming. — A great increase of 
sheep 'farming took place after the Great I’laguc and 

this from two causes. The rapid increase of w«x>llen mami- 
factures promoted by Edward III. rendered wool growing 
more profitable, while at the same time the scarcity of 
labour, occasioned by the ravages of the Black Death, and 
the consequently higher wages demanded, naturally attracted 
the farmer to an industry which was at once very profitable, 
and required but little paid labour. So, after the Plague, 
we find a tendency among large agriadturists to tarn 
ploughed fields into permanent pasture, or, at any rate, to 
use the same land for pasture and for crops, instead of 
turning portions of the “ waste ” into arable land. Con- 
sequently from the beginning of the fifteenth century we 
notice that the agricultural population decreases in pro- 
portion as sheep farming incretujes ; and the steady change 
may be traced in numerous preventive statutes till we come 
(in 1536) to those of Henry VIII. about decayed towns, 
especially in the Midlands and the Isle of Wight, culmin- 
ating in the excitements of r549. Another cause that, in 
Henry VIII.’s time, had a distinct influeiK»s in pnwnoting 
sheep farming, was the lack of capital that made itself felt, 
owing to the general impoverishmait (rf England in his 
wastefiil reign, and which naturally tmned farmers to an 
industry that reqmred little capital, but gave quick retunm. 

§ 9. Consequeart increase of oiolosaxes. — One cemse- 
quence of this more extensive sheep farming was the great 
increase in enclosures made by the laa<Hord8 in the sixteenth 

«ntury. So great were tiifese encroachments and endosum 

in north-east Norfolk, that they led, in 1549, to a rebelltmt 
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against the endosifig system, headed by Ket ; !)ut, thongh 
more marked, perhaps, in Henry YUL’h reign, the practice 
of sheep farming had been growing steadily in the pre¥ious 
century- Forlcscne, the L>rd Chancellor of Henry YL (in 
the middle of the fifteenth centtiry), refers to its growth and 
the prosperity it canted in rnml districtt---a pros|>erity, 
howe?€r, tlmt must have teen confined only to the great 
landowners. We receive other nonfirrnation of this from 
various staUitei deiiigncd to prevent the rural population 
from flowing into the towns, as, for example, tlm Acts of t 
and 9 Richard IL (1377 and 1385), of 17 Richard IL 
(1394), promoting the exi>ort of com in hopes of making 
amble land more valuable. Another Act was passed in 
1489 (4 Henry VI I.) to keep the rural population from the 
towns. But the growth of sheep farming is also connected 
witli a great economic and industrial development in Eng- 
land, the rise and progress of cloth manttfacf, tires and of the 
weaving industry generally, and to this we must now devote 
our next chapter. 


CHArrER It 

THE WOOIXEM TE^DE ANO MANtlFACTOEES. 

§ 1. Inglaad'i monopoly of wool.— In the Middle Ages 
England was the only wool-producing country in the Nordi 
of Eurojie. Sfiain grew wool also, but it could not be used 
tlone for every kind of fabric, and besides it was more 
diikult to tmugfiort wool from Spain to Flanders, the seat 
of the manufacture of tliat article, than it was to send it 
tcro» the narrow German Ocean^ where swarmS' of light 
oraft plied conitantly tetween Flanders and the ^tem 
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ports of England. Hence England had a practical mono- 
poly of the wool trade, which was due not only to iis 
favourable climate and soil, but also to the fact that even 
at the worst periods of civil war — and tlicy did not la.st for 
long— our island was incomparably more ix;aceful than the 
countries of Western Europe. From the thirteenth to the 
seventeenth century, the farmers of Western Europe could 
not possibly have kept sheep, the most defenceless and 
tender of domestic animals, amid the wars that were con- 
tinually devastating their homesteads ; nor, as a matter of 
fact, did they do so. But in England, especially after the 
twelfth century, nearly everybody in the realm, from the 
king to the villein, was concerned in agriculture, and was 
interested therefore in maintaining peace. Even when the 
great kndlords, after the Plague of 1348, gave up the 
cultivation of their arable land, they went in, as we saw, for 
sheep farming, and enclosed large tracts of land for that 
purpose. Hence the export trade in wool became more 
and more important, and there was always a continual 
demand for English wool to supply the busy looms of the 
great manufacturing towns in Flanders. 

§ 3. Wool and Folitios. — ^The most convincing proof 
of the importance of the wool trade, is seen in England’s 
diplomatic relations with Flanders, which, by the way, afford 
an interesting example of the necessity of taking economic 
factors into account in dealing with national history, Blandera 
was the great manufecturing country of Europe at that time, 
England supplied its raw material in vast quantities, and 
nine-tenths of English wool went to the looms of Bruges and 
Ghent A stoppage of this export from England used to 
throw half the population of the Flemish towns out of work. 
The immense transactions that even then took place, are 
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seen from the hrl that a single r«>iiipany of Florentine 
merchant?^ would eon tract with die Cistercian monks of 
England for the whole year’s supply of the word produced 
on their vast sheep- ranges on the Yorkshire moorlands; 
for the Cistercian orfler rvere among the foremost wnrol- 
growers in the country. Now, it is a curious and significairt 
fact that when Edwanl L, Faiwaril III., and Henry V. 
premeditated an attack on France, they generally took care 
to gain the friciKlshi|i of Flanders fust, Eso as to use tlmt 
country as a base from wliicdr to enter France, or at least as 
a useful ally ; and sectomlly, they paid a large proportion of 
the expenses of t!u:ir f'ouich expeditions Iry means of a 
wookait in Knglami% Thus, when Fkiward IlL opened his 
campaign against France in 1340, he did so from Flandeni, 
with s|H:ciai help afforded hy a Flemish alliance. This 
king also received annually ^/m^ooo from the wool-tax 
alone, and on sf^^cial mauisiouH even more Again, it was a 
grant of on each sack of wool exported that enabled 

Edward L in 1^75 10 fill his treasury for his subse(jucnt 
invasion of Wales. The sime king in 1297 got the means 
for eejuipping an expedition against France, via Flanders,, 
in the same way* Similarly Henry V. took cat'e to 
cultivate the friciidilnp of the Flemish and their rulers 
before selling out to gain the French crown, and paid for 
his ex|)edilion liy raising taxes on wool mud hides. The 
enormous revenues also whicli from the thirteenth to the 
fifteenth centuries were exacted from England !>y the Papal 
Court, and by the Italian ecclesiastics quarteretl on Blnglish 
benefices, were tniiifimitlec.,t in the slmfie of wool to Flanders, 
anil sold by the i4JiiilKiri.l exchangers, who transmitted the 
money thus r€ali?.ed to Italy. The extent of these revenues 
may be gatlicred from the fact that the Parliament of 1343, 

* See iitiie 7, |i. aaS, m Fknd^ and Eiiglaad* 

M 
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in a petition against Papal appoinimcnts to English ecclesi- 
astical vacancies, asserted that — The l\)p€*s revenue from 
England alone is larger than that of any Prince in Chrii- 
tendom.” And at this very time the deaneries of lichfield, 
Salisbury, and York, and the archdeaconry of Canterbury, 
were all held by Italian dignitaries, while the Pope's collector 
sent from London 20,000 marks a year to his master at 
Rome. Now, these impositions were paid out of the 
proceeds of English wool. It is intereiling, too, to find 
that taxes for King Edward III. were calculated, not in 
money, but in sacks of wool. In one year the Parliament 
granted him 20,000 sacks; in another year 30,000 sacks. 
In 1339 the barons granted him **the tenth sheep, fleece, and 
lamb.'’ Early in the fifteenth century jC^o^ooo out of tlie 
;£‘4 o,ooo revenue from customs and taxes came from wool 
alone. Once more, as in the days of the Crusades, we 
are able to see how the Hundred Ye*ars’ War with France, 
and the exactions of Rome, were paid for by the industrial 
portion of the community, while underneath the glamour 
of the victories of Edward IIL and Henry V. Iks the 
prosaic but powerful wool-sack.^ 

§ 3, Prioes and brands of English wool,— Having now 
seen the importance of wool as a factor in English industry 
and political history, we must proceed to study more closely 
the facts of the woollen trade, and the manufacture of 
woollen cloth. The chief growers of wool were the Cister- 
cian monks, who owned huge flocks of sheep. The wool 
grown near Leominster, in Herefordshire, was the finest of 
all, and generally speaking, that grown in Wiltshire, Essex, 
Sussex, Hampshire, Oxfordshire, Cambridge and Warwick- 
shire, was the best. The poorest came from the North of 
l^i^d, and from the Southern downs. Thare were a 
^ See note 8, p. 229, on Otha: Sources of Income. 
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niimliiT of clifTcreiil breeds of sheep, for care was taken 
to imfrovc the brcetl, aini it would seem that forlyTour 
different Irraiids of English woo!, raiiging in value from ^13 
to ^2 fos, the sack (of 364 Ihs,), were recagni/.cd hotli in 
the home and foreign markets, as mentioned in a Farlia« 
inentary petition of 1454* The average price of wool from 
1260—1400 was ar, i|f/. per clove of 7 lbs., g]c a little over 
threepence a imhukI, sometimes four|>cnce. In the middle 
of this pcricKi (1350) the average annual export, accord* 
ing to Mifiselden, in the Circk &f Cmnmem^ was about 
11,648,0001111., representing a value of some ;£'i8o,683 
yearly, 

I 4. English manufactures.—Now, although £ have 
spoken of Flanders m the rtianufacturing centre for Europe, 
it must not lie sttpposed that England could not manufacttirc 
any of the large quantity of wool which it grew* Un- 
doubtedly the people of the Netherlands were at tiiat time 
the great mamifactureri of the world, and were acquainted 
with arts and procctiei to which the Knidish were strangers, 
while for a long time the English could not weave fine 
cloths; but, nevertheless, there was a considerable nmnu- 
facturing industry, chiefly of coarse cloths, an industry very 
widely spr^cl, and carried on in jHiople^s own cottages under 
the domestic system. The chief kinds of clotfi made were 
hemiien, linen, and woollen coverings, such m would be 
usetl for iteks, datry<loth8, woolpacks, sails of windmills, 
and similar purposes. The great textile centres were Nor- 
folk ami Suffolk, where, indeed, manufacturing industries 
had exiited long before the earliest records. An idea of 
their iropcirtance may be given from the fact that, in the 
»iessment for the wool-tax of 1341, Norfolk was counted 
by fax the weaUln«l county in England after Middlesex 
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(including London). There wa.s also a cloth industry of 
importance in the West of England, the chief centres being 
Westbury, Sherborne, and Salisbury. The linen of Aylsharn 
was also celebrated. 

§ 5. Foreign manufacture of fine goods. -But we (ittd 
rich people used to purchase fine cloths from abroad — e. g. 
linen from Libge and Flanders generally, and velvet ami 
silk goods from Genoa and Venice — although there was 
certainly a silk industry in Ixindon, carried on chiefly by 
women, and protected by an Act of 1454. In the England 
of which we are now speaking, the textile industries were 
prevented from attaining a full development from the fact 
that, though general, they were strictly local ; and, more- 
over, those who practised them did not look upon their 
handicraft as their sole means of livelihood, but even till 
the eighteenth century were generally engaged in agri- 
culture as well. The cause of this is connected with the 
isolation and self-sufficiency of separate communitie.s, pre- 
viously noted. An evidence of the consequent inferiority 
of English to Flemish cloth is given by the fact that an Act 
of 1261 attempts to prohibit the import of spun stuff and 
the export of wool Needless to say it was useless. The 
prices of cloth at this period are interesting, as showing the 
great difference between the fine (i. «. foreign) and coarse 
(home) cloths. The average price of linen is 4^. an ell, 
being as low as 2d. and as high as Inferior woollens 
sold at If. 7^. a yard, “russet” at if. 4d., blanketing at 
If. On the other hand, scarlet cloth (foreign) rises to the 
enormous price of 151. a yard. Cloth for liveries varied 
from 2f. id. to If. per yard. Speaking generally for the 
period 1260—1400, we may give the average price of the 
best quality at 3f. ^^d. a. yard from 1260—1350, and 3f. 
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5 |r/. frnrn iJS© ■ 1400; while cloth of the second c|iiality 
fetched IS* 4|i/. in the first pericKi, ami ts. ii|^. in the 
secoiMi 

§ (h Ilemish lettltrs teanh the Englith weaveri. Her- 
wkL—It is to Edward IIL, very largely, that tlie ilevelop- 
ment of English teictile indnutry is due. It is true that long 
before, Henry IL li;id endeavoured to stinuilate Eaiglinh 
manufacture by esttliliihing a ** eloth fair ** in the churchyard 
of St, Bartholomew, But Knglisfi intkistry had deveIo|>ed 
slowly till tl'ic days of Edwani, partly, no doubt, owing to 
tlie continual disonier of the i>receding reigns. Stimulated, 
prolialityi by his wife Pltilippa\s connection with Flanders, 
he encouraged Flemish weavers to settle in England, chiefly 
in the eastern counties, though we hear of two Flemings 
from Brabant settling in York in 1331 ; and about this time 
one John Kem}), also a Ideming, removed from Norwich, 
and foundeil in Westmoreland the manufacture of the 
famous Kendal green/^ The chief centre, however, of the 
foreign weavers was naturally Norwich, the Manchester of 
tliose days, with a population of some 6000, and the chief 
industry was that of worsted cloths, so named from the place 
of mtiuifaclure, Worsteacl When we speak of worsted 
cloths, we mean those plain, unpretending fabrics that 
probably never went beyond a plain weave or a four-shaft 
twill llic yarn was vary largely spun on the rock or dis“ 
taff, by means of a primitive whorl or spindle, while the loom 
was but a small improvement on that in which Penelope 
wove her famoui web. There was a great demand among 
religious ordem for styes and the like, of good quality j plain 
worsteds were generally worn by the public, 

§ 7« The worsted induitry.— Whether the growth of the 
worsted cloth industry was connected or not with this 
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particular Flemish immigration wc rannot determine, I'he 
manufacture was confirmed to the town of Worwlcad by a 
patent of isrs, and in 1328, also, isdward III. issued a 
letter patent on behalf of the cloth workers in worstcrl in the 
county of Norfolk. The manufacture was already »» exten- 
sive and important that next year a sjiecial “ aulnager ’’ (or 
cloth searcher) was api>ointed to inspect the worsteci stuffs 
of Norwich and district, and held his office for twenty years. 
In r348, however, on the petition of the worsted weavers 
and merchants themselves, the patent was revoked, and the 
aulnager removed. But in 14*0, when Norwich pinwl a 
new charter, the power of “ aulnage '* was once more given, 
at its own request, to its mayor and sheriffs, or tlieir 
deputies. 

§ 8. Gilds in the cloth tarade.^ — In the previous period wc 
referred to the origin and growth of the craft-gilds, and it is 
interesting to note their importance in connection with the 
woollen industry at this time. As a separate craft, that of 
the weaver cannot be traced back beyond the early part of 
the twelfth century ; in the middle of the twelfth century, 
however, gilds of weavers are found established in several of 
the larger English towns. At first they were in voluntary 
association, though acting independently of other, but it 
became the policy of the government in the fourteenth century 
to extend the gild organization over tite whohs country, and 
thus to bring craftsmen together in organized bodies. Elabo^ 
ate regulations were drawn up for their governance by Parlb 
ment,orbymuiudpalities. Now, in London at this date (r 300), 
and probably at Norwich and other large towns, tfie woollen 
industry was divided into four or five branches, tire weavers 
and burellers, the dyers and fullers, and the tailors (fisstiyes). 
weavers and burellers were united in the same gild, lire 
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(lyers and fullers in another, while the tailors fomiecl a third 
gild of their own. Hut they were all very conscious lliat 
they had interests in common, and they were accustomed 
to act together in matters afTecting the industry as a 
whole, stich as, c, ordering cloth made in the city to l>e 
dyed and fulled in th.it city, and not sent out to some other 
town. 

§9. The dyeing of cloth. — The dyeing and fulling in- 
dustry, however, could not have flourished much in England 
at this lime, for English cloths were mostly sent to be fulled 
and dyed in the Netherlands ; and indeed we cannot con- 
sider dyeing as a really English industry till the days of 
James L, where it will be duly mentioned. At the same 
time it was not unknown, for we have scarlet, russet, and 
black cloths of English make in the fourteenth century. 
But the industry was chiefly carried on in the Netherlands, 
owing to the progress there made in the cultivation of 
madder, which forms the basis of so many different dyes. 
This plant has never been at any time largely cultivated in 
England, and, moreover, the Dutch for several centuries 
pOMesse<l the sole secret of a process of pulverizing the root 
in order to prepare it for um Such being the case, there 
ii no wonder that they far excelled the English in the art 
of dyeing. 

§ 10. The grmt transition in IngUsh Mustiy*— Brom 
the time of this fiwt Flemish immigration in the fourteenth 
century, we i^rceive the beginning of an important modifi- 
cation in our home industriei. Hitherto England had been 
^most exduiivcly a purely agricultural country, growing 
large quantities of wool, exporting it aj raw materid, and 
importing manufactumd goods in exchange. But from this 
period the exf^ort of wool gradually declines, while on the 
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other hand our home manufactures increase, until at length 
they in turn are exported. In fact, maniifarliirccl c'l«itli,.*md 

not raw wool, becomes the basis of our national wealth, and 
finally the export of wool is forbidden altogetficr, so that we 
may have the more for the looms at home. 

A proof of the growing importance of maniifactiire in 
this period is the noticeable lack of labourers and the 
high wages they get, as set forth in the Act 7 Henry IV. 
{Le. 1406), which points to an increase of wciivcrs in 
all parts of the kingdom, that takes labourers from otlier 
employments. 

§ II. The manufacturing class and politics.— T'he 
growing importance of the manufacturing €!as?i which wms 
now rapidly springing up, can be dearly traced in t!ic iKilitics 
of the Tudor period In spite of two great drawbacks the 
cloth manufacture was growing. It had naturally been 
severely checked for a generation or so by the awful national 
disaster of the Great Plague, which occurred so soon after 
Edward III. had helped to found it in England, and which 
for the time utterly paralyzed English industry in all its 
branches. It had been checked again by the long and 
useless wars which Edward III. and his successors carried 
on against France, at enormous cost and with no practical 
results, but which of course were paid for out of the proceeds 
of our national industries. But after these two checks it 
developed steadily, even during the Wars of the Roses ; for 
these wars were carried on almost exclusively by the barons 
and their retainers, in a series of battles hardly any of which 
were of any magnitude, exaggerated though they have been 
both by contemporary and later historians. These wars had 
the ultimate effect of causing the feudal aristocracy to 
destroy itself in a suicidal conflict, and thus heli>ecl to 
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increase the influence of tlic niiddle class, #. c, ilic merchants 
and mamifacl.iir€i'S, ns a factor in pfdittral life. And thus it 
became the iKdicy of the 'Piidor sovereigns, wlio were gifted 
with a certain anicnini of native shrewdness, to liasten the 
decaying power of the feudal lords by simultaneously sup- 
porting, and licing iupported by, the middle class, and to 
the alliance thus made between tlie crown and the industrial 
portion of the corinnuniiy, we owe a ra|>irl increase of the 
commercial profipcrity wltirh laid the foiindationi of the 
greaiticss of the Eli/ahethau age, and of the great mercantile 
cnterpriHcs ihxi Biic,T(*c<kKl it. 


CHAPTER HL 

THE TOWKn, INtUISTRIAE Vira.AfiES, ANl.i EAIHS:. 

§ I* The ehM manmfaoturing towns. luring the 
period lH*t\^ecn tlie Norman (!on{|uest and the middle of 
tlie thirteenth century, the terwns, as we saw, had been 
gradually growing in im|iortancc, gaining fresh privileges, 
and becoming almost, in some cases cpiite, iiKicfiendent of 
the lord or king, hy the grant of a charter. Moreover they 
had grown from the mere trading centres of ancient times 
into seats of specialised industries, regulated and organized 
by the craft -gilds* This new feature of the industrial or 
manufacturing aspect of certain towns is well shown in a 
compilation, dated about 1^50, and quoted by Professor 
Rogers in Six CiniMries qf and whidi gives a 

list of English towns and their chief products. Hardly any 
of the nmnufectitring towns mentioned are in the North of 
England, Init ruofUly in the Ea.Ht and South, 
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The following table giVes the name of the town anri 

manufacture or articles of sale ' *** 


lif^ 

Si, 'fSaham 

Colchester Russ*' If**' Bristol'*'' 

gatebuty Linen fabrJa. Slty J^^hcr ami Hide 

Aylesbury ” (Northampton Katldierv, 

Wannck Cord. ’* Ifowe-Rlrth^. 

Bndport and Hempen aShf^Wy 

mbrfcsa Corfe' »* 

( 2 ) Bakeries. Cornwall 1 * *' 

Wycomipc Fine bread. ‘ 

St. Albans ” W MsMt^ Timm. 

( 3 ) Cutlery. ” Orimsby c,^ 

( 4 ) Breweries. Bpris. 

Banbury Biywrie,, Norwich 

Hitchin Southampton 

Ely ** I , ,. 

Thk r f • iDunwich Mills. 

Sheffield and WincSerSh of*’ “*'® 

manufacturing towns from ver^ 7^“’’ ® PO«««t as 

woollen manufactures of the lltt? the 

‘hose of HuU, YorrEe^eril ^ 

Norwich. But such as it ig he Ikt “ ’ 

Showing howmanufectures W ll! • « 

original abodes, and have been tmi?/ <*eserted their 
recent origin. “ transferred to towns of quite 


(S) Sets. 

. Honw. 

Notlmgham Osen. 

^ wo«c«ter Iron* 

Costly .Soaa'*’*^ 

Northampton Saddlery, 

ifrtwe-Kirthfi. 

Sfelaa »a#| wm 




jP'ine bread. 


Knives. 

Needles. 

Kazors. 


Cornwall ) 
towns ) 


Mifitife * 

Tin. 


(«) Slrowif. 

Grimsby Co4 

Sr 


( 7 ) 

Norwich 

Southampton 
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were eitlicr the ficat of a certain manufacture, or the market 
where md\ maiuifacttires were sold. Now, in the <lays of 
Edward L and hklwatcl IL (1172—1327) several such 
towns were specially singled out and granted the privilege 
of selling a particitlar |)rodiscl, the stapk of the district, and 
were hence called staple imms» Jiesides a number of towns 
in luigland, staples were fixed at certain foreign ports for 
the sale of English goods. At fiist Antwerp was selected as 
the staple temm for our prorluce, and afterwards St. Omer. 
A staple was also set up at Calais when wa took it (1347), 
but at the loss of that town in 1558 it was transferred to 
Bruges* Tlic staple system tints begun by the first two 
Edwards, was estaldishcd ui>oni a firm legal basis by .Edward 
HI. The statute 27 Eklward III. c. 9 (t3S4)» enumerates 
all the staide towns of Elngland, and sets forth the ancient 
customs iKuyable upon staple goods. It enacts that only 
merchants of a particular staple, 1. c. those engaged in a 
particular trade like wool or hides, may export these goods, 
and that each staple shottld be governed by its own mayor 
and constables. Now, although reptlarions like these are- 
opposed to our modem ideas of free competition, they 
were to a certain extent useful in the Middle Ages, because 
the cxiitence of staple towns facilitated the collecrion of 
aistom duties, and idto secured in some degree the good 
qitality of the goods made in, or exported from, a town. 
For special officers were appointed to mark them if of 
the proiier cpality and reject them if inferior. The system 
also had the important result of bringing into 

prominence the raerchanti as a class, and of increasing 
their influence. So much were they a special class, that the 
sovereign always negotiated with them separately. Thus in 
1339, when Edward III. was as usual fighting against B'rance, 
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and, also as nsnal, in great want of money, he was. liherally 
supplied with loans by Sir William de la Pctic, a ridi mer- 
chant of Hull, who acted on tichalf of himself anil many 
other merchants. Sir Richard Whittington pcrforniec! !diiii!ar 
services for Henry IV, and Henry V. 

§ 3, Markets.-— Another class of towns were the country 
market towns, many of which exist in agricultural districts 
to-day, in much the same fashion as they di*t six centuries 
ago. The control and regulation of the town market wm at 
first in the hands of the lord of the manori but by this 
period it had been bought by the corporation or by the 
merchant gild, or by botli, and was now one of the most 
valued of municipal privileges. The markcLpIace was 
always some large open space within the city walls, such as, 
for instance, exists very noticeably in Nottingham to this 
day. London had several such spaces, of winch the names 
Comhill, Cheapside, the Poultry, still remain. The ca|nt.nl 
was indeed a perpetual market, though of course provincial 
towns only held a market on one or two days of the week. 
It is curious to notice how these days have persisted 
to modern times. The Wednesday and S«ttarday market 
of Oxford has existed for at least six centuries, if not more. 
The control of these markets was undertaken by the C0r|>or- 
ation for various purposes. The first of these was to pre- 
vent frauds and adulteration of goods, and for this purpose 
special officers were appointed, as in the staple towns, or like 
the '‘aulnager'" of Norwich mentioned before (p. 54). This 
was possible in a time when industry was limited, and the 
competitive idea was as yet unborn, and one cannot help 
thinking that it must have been of great use to purchasers. 
The second object of the regulators of the market was to 
keep prices at a “ natural level,*’ and to regulate the cost of 
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nianufactiircd arliDcs. The price of provi:.ioo:s in especial 
was a of much regulation, hut our forefathers were 

not very suc:ccssful in this point, laudable Ihouglr their 
object wasA 

§ 4* The g^reat faiw.— Now% Ircside!? the weekly markets 
there were held annually in variems parts of the kingdom 
large fairs, wliiclr often lasted many days, and which form a 
most important and interesting economic feature of the 
time. They were necessary for two reasems: (i) because 
the ordinary trader could not and did not exist in the smail 
villages, in which it must be remembered most of the 
population lived, nor could he even find sufficient customers 
in a town of that time, for very few contained over 5000 
inhabitants; (a) liccausc the inhabitants of the villages and 
towns could find in the fairs a wider market for their goods, 
and more variety for their purchases. The result was tliat 
these fairs were frcc|ucntcd by all classes of the population, 
from imblc ami prelate to tlic villein, and hardly a family in 
England did not at one time of the year or another send a 
representative, or at least give a commission to a friend, to 
get goods at some celebrated fair. They afforded an o|.)|>or« 
tunity for commercia! intercourse between inhabitants of all 
parts of England, and with traders from all parts of Euroi>e. 
They were, moreover, a necessity arising from the economic 
conditions of a time when transit of goods was comparatively 
slow, and when ordinary people disliked travelling frequently 
or fiir beyond the limits of their own district. The spirit of 
isolation which is so marked a feature of the medimval town 
or village encouraged this feeling, and except the trading 
class few peoi>lc travelled about, and those who did so were 
regajtied with suspicion. Till the epoch of modern railways, 
in fact, fairs were a necessity, though now the rapidity of 
^ See note 9, p. 22% on Amho of Hrcad and Ale. 
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locomotion and the facility with which gcMids can he cmlercd 
and dispatched, have annihilated their utility and rendered 
their relics a nuisance. But even in the present day there 
are plenty of people to be found in rural digtricts who have 
rarely, and sometimes never, been a dozen miles from their 
native village. 

§ 5. The fairs of Winohester and Stoarbriiga —Fairs 
were held in every part of the country at t^arioiisi parts of 
the year. Thus there was a fair at I^ecls,. which for several 
centuries served as a centre where the wooFgrowers of 
Yorkshire and Lancashire met English and foreign inerchanls 
from Hull and other eastern ports, and sold them the raw 
material that was to be worked up in tfie looms of Flanders. 
But there were a few great fairs that eclipsed all others in 
magnitude and importance, and of these two deserve special 
mention, those at Winchester and Stourbridge, (i) That at 
WtncJtesteryjz.% founded in the reign of William the Norman, 
who granted the Bishop of Winchester leave to hold a fair 
on St. Giles* Hill, for one day in the year. Henry IL, how* 
ever, granted a charter for a fair of sixteen days. During 
this time the great common was covered with booths and 
tents, and divided into streets called after the name of the 
goods sold therein, as, <?. “ The Drapery/* ** The Pottery,** 

“The Spicery.” Tolls were levied on every bridge and 
roadway to the fair, and brought in a large revenue. The 
fair was of importance till the fourteenth century, for in the 
Vision of Feres the Plowman^ Covetousness tells how 

“To Wye and to Winchester I went to the fair.** 

But it declined from the time of Edwmrd HI., chiefly owing 
to the fact that the woollen trade of Norwich and other 
eastern towns had become far more important, while on the 
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Other hai'itl Soiilliaiii|itciii wan fimml a more cxiuvciucnt 
spot for file Vcoeliaii tr.iderH^ fleet (p. 92) to c,k> husiness. 

{2) Simrimd^^e /wn— Hut the greates^t of all Fhiglisli fairs> 
and that which kcfit its r€|iiitalio« anti importance the longest^ 
was the Fair of Btmrrbridgc, near Cambridge.^ It was of 
European renown, and lasted for a whole months from the 
end of August to the end of September- Its imfwtatice 
was due to the hid that it was within easy reach of the 
ports of the east cemsb which at that time were very access- 
ible and much fr€c|iicnled* Hither came the Venetian iind 
Genoese mcrcimnis, with stores of Ikstern produce— silks 
and velvets, cotton, and jirccbus stones. The Flemish 
merchants brought tlie fine linens and clotlis of Brugei* 
Libge, and Ghent, and other manufacturing towns. French- 
men and Spaniards ware present with their wines; Nor- 
wegian sailors with tar and pitch ; and the mighty traders 
of the Hanse towns exposed for sale furs and amber for the 
rich, iron and coi>i>er for the fiirmers, flax for their wives ; 
while homely fustian, buckram, wax, herrings, and can- 
vas mingled incongmoutly in tlieir booths with strange, 
far-off Eastern spices and ornaments. And in return the 
English farmers—or traderi on their behalf«-carrietl to the 
fair hundreds of huge W0ol-iack% wherewith to clothe the 
nations of Europe ; or Imrky for the flemish breweries, with 
corn and horses and cattle also. Lmd was brought from 
the mines of .Derbyshire, and tin from Cornwall ; even some 
iron from Sussex, but this was accounted inferior to the 
imt^orted metal All these wares were, as at Winchester, 
exposed in stalls imd tents in long streets, some named after 
the wious nations that congregated there, and others after 
the kind of goods m sale* This vast fair lasted down to 
the e%hteenth century m unabated vigour, and was at 
^ Bm note 10, p, 230, on Stoturbridge Fair. 
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that time described by Daniel Dcf«, in a work n,w milv 

orXSr''*"’' 1-“*’ intcrcutin^.k-s, riptioj 

of all the proceedings of this busy month. It is ,.ut ijl 
more tl^n a hundred years ago tliatthe lAiHa-diire mer- 

to notice what were the chief ports of Knelanil awA »> 

The chief port w, of coutM Undoo, »hich h« elLrS 
" l»»h»h. «d the oftlr p™ch"l 3“ 

on le east Md south coast Southampton was from csfly 
nmes the chief southern h.,bo„r, and n« to i" llij^ 

in Sl^g^Lg^STnThr’f * 

piiiuHa gwas# Qti |j|0 ifcilern coMt 

™,f“f •^y port much fnwiucnted .T™. “to 

°o3 if Snei c ' f Pt >l.e wustero 

»d dieuetther. hshedes, whf^ Tl, 

borough men had long preceded them n7fu . * 
indeed, Scarborough wLs one of th? ^ 

Boston, Hull, Lynn Pf-irwiVh v ^^terposing i«>rt!i. 
were ^o very flo^rSl! ’ ^»^onth, and Colchester 

«lt and Mfic osd/ 

the centre for the coasting ttade In o33r”i t 

'^,T^r through ih. n , ^ ^l^wick was 

i the Maetem Caun^ (c^u., ^atm.! Ulwry, 34). 
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a fisherinan’s tiarlioiir. Ihii the scntlherti and eastern ports 
were the most frc*c'|iieiitecl, as being setiabk lo the light and 
shallow craft timt di<i a coasting trade, or ran across to the 
Continent in sinooth weather* 

§ 7. fki tempomry dteay of mann&otnrittg towai.— 
We have now noticed the chief markets, fairs, ports, and 
manufacturing towns of medieval England, and it will be 
seen that comtiierrial prosperity was certainly dcYeloping. 
So too were Itome maniifoctiiring industries, but their growth 
broiigl'it al)mit a ctiritnis effect in ilie decay of certain towns, 
and the rise of induitriiil villages in rural districts* To the 
decay of towns we find freeptent reference in the Statutes of 
Henry VIL and hii succtisor, #. f* from 1490 m 1500 on- 
wards. This decay was due to two causes: (t) to the 
growth of sheep firming, mentioned above (p. 45), and (t) 
to the fact that the indti.*itrial disabilities impc»ed upon 
dwellers in towns, in contequence of the corporate privikges 
of the gilds, now far exceeded the advantages of residence 
there. The days of usefulmas for the gilds liad gone past ; 
their restrictioni were now only felt to cramp the rising 
manufacturing industries. Hence we find the manufeclurers 
of the Tudor period were leaving the towns, and seeking 
open villages instead, where they could develop their tMule 
free from the vexatious rcitrictions of old-fashioned corpor- 
ations. Of course laws were passed to check this tendency, 
and to confine particulm: industries to particular towns. 
Thus, in Norfolk, no one was to dye, shear, or calendar 
cloth ** anywhere but in the town of Norwich (Act of 14 
15 Henry ¥IIL) ; no one in the northern emmtiet wm to 
make ** woistccl coverlets cicept in York (Act of 33 and 
34 Henry YIIL). 

1 8 . Ckoirth td iaiisMal villaifes. The f ®rai oi th® 

w 
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modem factory system. — Such protective cn.tctms nt» were, 
however, as protective enactments must gcnewlly be, utterly 
in vain. Henry VIL tried to remedy the supposed evil by 
limiting the privileges of interference of the gilds, but even 
this step was useless. Manufactures were .slowly and surely 
transferred to various villages, and in several Industrie.^ a 
kind of modern factory system can be traced at this time. 
Master manufacturers, weary of municipal and gild made 
restrictions, organized in country places little communities 
solely for industrial purposes, and so arranged as to afford 
greater scope for the combination and division of lalmur. 
The system of apprenticeship was a powerful clement in this 
scheme, and supplied ready labour for these small factories. 
The goods were made not as formerly only for local use, but 
for the purposes of trade and profit throughout the kingdom. 
The master was bound to his workmen rather more closely 
than the mill-owner of the present day to his “ hands,” for 
the spirit of pmonal sympathy and obligation still survived 
in these small labour communities. But the germs of the 
modem system were there ; for this new system was not 
that of domestic or cottage industry, as had been the rule in 
previous periods, but a system of congregated labour organ- 
ized upon a capitalistic basis by one man — the organizer, 
head, and owner of the industrW village — the master 
clothier. Among the fiimous master clothiers of the woollen 
industry, we read of Cuthbert of Kendal, Hodgkms of 
Halifax, Brian of Manchester, each of whom “ kept a great 
number of servants at work— carders, spinners, weavers, 
dyers, shearers, and others.” Perhaps the greatest of tliem 
was John Winchcombe, or “Jade of Newbury,” as he was 
called, of whom it is recorded that a hundred looms always 
worked in his house, and he was rich enough to scad a 
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hundred of hi^ journeymen to I'lfwlrlcn Field, in 
Hii kerfieys were fiunoiis alt over Eiiro|'ie. It wm from 
coinmiinitiei such un the'^ that the villtge^ of Miaiichester, 
Bolton, Leeds, Halifax-, and Bnry took their rise, .anci after- 
ward! developed into the great ftietory umm of lo-day. 
Blit these worhiliops, large: though they »eemed then, were 
utterly insignificant compared with the huge factories of to* 
day, where llie w^iirkmrri are rnimbered in thousands, and lire 
to the capilalisbeiiiployer or joint-stock comiiany that ownt 
the mill, merely a mass of Iniman machines, more intelligent 
though not io diiratilc m other machines, anc! possessed of 
an unpleasant tendency to go out **on strike/* for reasoni 
that natnridly ajipear to their employer iniiifFicicnt and 
subversive of the whole ifidnstria! syilem. However, the 
industrial system h not subverted, though the workmen can 
haitily Im mod to be upon the aume pleanant footing with 
their employers m tliey used to be in the old industrial 
village. 


CHArrER IV. 

TiiR amhr acaoyK and rm economic mFrm's. 

§ I, Mitwid pwpiSi of the oomtry.~In the p.re- 
ceding chapteri we have attempted to gi,ve an idea of 
the state of induitry and commerce in England in the 
Middle Ages. We now come to a most importanUandmarfc 
in the history of the social and industrial condition of the 
people, vh. the (Jriml Plape of 134^ and subsequent years. 
Almost two c!cnturlcs had elapsed since the death of Stephen 
(1154), and the cessation of those great civil conflicts which 
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harried England in his reign. These two centuries had 
witnessed on the whole a contmiions growth of material 
prosperity. The wealth of the country had increased ; the 
towns had developed and had aided tlie growth of a pros- 
perous mercantile and industrial middle class, who regulated 
their own affairs in their gilds, and also had a voice in 
municipal management. The country at large was mainly 
devoted to agricultural and pastoral pursuits, and the mass 
of the people were engaged in tilling the ground or feeding 
cattle. The mass of the people too were now better fed and 
better clothed than those of a similar class on the Continent, 
and a great proof of their general prosj>erity is to be found 
in the nature of their food. It is a significant economic 
fact that wheaten bread was then, and has generally since 
been, the staple food of the English kl>ourer. In most 
other lands, bread made from rye and other cereals was 
generally good enough for the working-classes. If rye failed 
they had nothing to fall back upon, and thus famines were 
frequent. But the English labourer always had some other 
cereal besides wheat in reserve. 

§ 2. Social changes. The villeins and wage-paid 
labourers. — Besides the growth of material prosperity in 
these two centuries, we find that the commutation of villein- 
age services into money payments to the lord of the manor— 
a tendency frequently commented upon*— had been growing 
apace. This commutation had been ^mg on for a long 
time, in fact ever since the Conquest, if not before, and the 
villeins in general had freed themselves not only from labour- 
dues, but from the vexatious customary frnea or 
meats which they had to pay to the lord of the manor on 
certain- social occasions — ^such as the matriage of & daughto, 
or the education of a son for the Church. But of cour^ 
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this freecioiii was not complete, though it is irnporlant to 
notice its growili, for we shall sec that it foriiicil the occa- 
sion of a great chiss struggle some yeara after the Great 
Plague. 

There is another feature which in also of impoitance» and 
which had come more and more into prominence during the 
imt two centuries. I refer to the increase, in the numbers 
of those who lived «iK>n the lalrour of their handi> and were 
employed and paid wages like labourers of the preient day. 
It ’has been mentioned before that they arose from the 
cottar class, who had not enouglt land to occupy their whole 
time, and wlm were therefore ready to sell their labour 
to an employer. These two features, the commutation 
of kbour4uei for money payments, and the rise of a 
wage-paid labouring class, are closely connected, for it was 
natural that, when the lord of a manor had agreed to receive 
money from lus tenatUi in villeinage instead of labour, he 
should have to obtain other labour from elsewhere and pay 
for it in the money tlius rcccival by commutation. The 
tendency of tlicie social changes was greatly in favour of the 
villeins, whose social candition had steadily improved, and 
whose tenaircy i.n villeinage was more and more becoming 
a free '' tenancy. .Neither were the villeins, whetha: com- 
paratively well-to-do yeomen or agricultural labourers, so 
much bounti to the manor as formerly, for in propc^ion as 
thek labour services were no longer necessary, thdr lord 
would let them leave the manor and seek employmmt; or 
take up iome manufacturing industry, elsewhere. It had 
always been possible for the villeins (or serfs) to do this on 
payment of a small fine (mfHagium), and it is certmn that 
m moaey-paymente became increasingly the fashion, the lord 
would not object to receiving this furtha* payment, unless 
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perchance he would require a good deal of labour done 
upon his own land. 

§ 3. The Famine and the Plague. — The position of the 
labouring class had been further improved l)y the effects of 
the famines which occurred in the yeans 1315-16 a . 0. Of 
course they suffered great hardships and their numlrers were 
considerably thinned, but at the same time this loss of life 
and diminution in their numbers caused their services to 
become more valuable in proportion to their scarcity, and 
tliey gained a rise of some 20 per cent in wages. From 
this date till the coming of the Great Plague some thirty 
years later, they and the rest of the English people enjoyed 
a period of great prosperity. It was on the whole a “ merry 
England " on which the Great Plague suddenly broke. The 
prosperity of the people was reflected in the splendour and 
brilliancy of the court and aristocracy, and the national 
pride had been increased by the recent victory of Crecy, and 
by the other successes in the French war, which brought 
not only glory but occasionally wealth, in the shape of heavy 
ransoms. But in 1348 the prosperity and pride of the 
nation was overwhelmed with gloom. The Great Plague 
came with sudden and mysterious steps from Asia to Italy, 
and thence to Western Europe and England, carried some 
say by travelling merchants, or borne with its infection on 
the wings of the wind. It arrived in England at the two 
great ports of Bristol and Southampton in August 1348, and 
thence spread all over the land. Its ravages were frightful. 
Whole districts were depopulated, and about one-third of 
the people perished. Norwich and London, being busy and 
crowded towns, suffered especially from the pestUence, and 
though the numbers of the dead have been grossly exagger- 
ated by the panic of contemporaries and the credulity of 
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modem fiislciriaiw^,^ there carr be no doubt that llie loss of 
life wni encirriimis. 

§ 4, Thi ©ffieti 0f the fMgm 00 wafii.-«The most 
immediate cciiiscc|wcnce of the Hlagtie wm a marked scarcity 
in the nmnt,>er of lahourers available For being of the 
poorest class they natnrally sneenmbed more readily to 
famine and sickness. This scarcity of labour imturally re- 
sulted in higher wages. The land-owners began to fear that 
their lands wottki not lie cultivated proiieriy, and were con* 
tent to buy laliour at higher prices than woulcl have been 
given at a lime when the necessity of the labourer to the 
capitalist was more obicured. Hence the wages of labourers 
rose far above the customary rates. In harvest-work, for 
example, the rise was nearly 60 per cent, and what is more it 
remained so for a long period ; the rise in agricultural w^es 
generally was 50 per cent* So it was also in the case of 
artisans^ wages, in the case of carfienters, masons, and 
otliers. It seems the upper classes and the cajiitalists of 
that day very strongly objected to paying high wages, as 
they naturally do. 'Fhe king himself felt deei>ly upon the 
point* Without waiting for Parliament, to meet, Bid ward III 
issued a proclamation ordering that no man should either 
demand or pay the higher rates of w^es, but should abide 
by the old rate. He forbade Itboureri to leave the land to 
which they were attached, and assignetl heavy penalties to 
the runaways* Parliament Msembled in 1349 and aigerly 
ratified this proclamation, in the laws known as the SiaMes 
qf Zahurers* But the demand for labour was so great tlmt 
such legislative endeavoum to prevent its proper payment 

‘ It wtt tisertdi by die fourteenth century chronidem, and hm often 
been refimted since, that nearly 60,000 people died in No-rwich alone* 
As a matter of fact, the whole county of Norfolk, Indudlng that city, 
hardly contained 30,000 people* 
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were fortunately ineffective. Runaways not only fotmd 
shelter, but also good employment and liigh wages. Parlia- 
ment fulminated its threats in vain ; and in vain increased 
its penalties, by a later Statute of 1360 ordering those who 
asked more than the old wages to be imprisoned, and if 
they were fugitives, to be branded with hot irons. For 
once the labourer was able to meet the capitalist on equal 
terms. 

§ 5. Prices of provisions.— Now, although there was a 
great rise in the price of labour, the price of the labourers* 
food did not rise in proportion. The price of provisions, 
indeed, was but little affected, for food did not require 
much manual labour in its production, and hence the rise of 
wages would not be much felt here. What did rise was the 
price of all articles that required much labour in their pro- 
duction, or the cost of which depended entirely uponi human 
labour. The price of fish, for instance, is determined almost 
entirely by the cost of the fisherman*s labour, and the cost 
of transit. Consequently we should under these circum- 
stances expect a great rise in the price of fish, and such 
indeed was the case. So, too, there was an enormous 
inorease in the prices of tiles, wheels, canvas, lead, iron- 
work, and all agricultural materials, these being articles 
whose value depends chiefly upon the amount of labour 
spent over them, and upon the cost of that labour. Hence, 
both peasant and artisan gained higher wages, while the cost 
of living remained for them much the same 5 and those who 
suffered most were the owners of large estates, who had to 
pay more for the labour which worked thaie estates, and 
more too for the implements used in working them. 

# 6. Effects of the Plague upon ttie 
feet that the larger land-owners found the cost of Working 
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their land cioul'ded m even trebled <!atKsctl irnportatit econ- 
omic changes. Before the Plague the cost of harvesting 
ii|K>ii an ordinary estate, qaoted by Professor Rogers, was 
£3 9 ^^* afterwards it rose to 191. tod. More- 

over, tlie landlord had to consent to receive lower rents, for 
many tenants could not work their farms profitably with the 
old rents, and the new prices for labour and imi)lcments. 
And, as rent is paid out of the profits of agriculture, it was 
obvious even to the landlord that smaller profits meant lower 
rents. Now, in this state of things, the landlord had two 
courses open to him. He could turn off the tenant and 
cultivate all his land himself ; or he could try and exist upon 
the smaller income gained from lower rents. It was obvi- 
ously impossible for him to cultivate all hia land liimself, for 
he would have to cmjiioy a large number of bailiffs for his 
various manors, and trust to iheir honesty to do their best 
for him. Moreover, he would have to pay his bailiffs, while 
after all his tenants paid him something, though less tlian 
formerly. So lie decided to allow his tenants to pay him a 
smaller rent What is more, he decided under the circum- 
stances to give up farming altogether, and let even the lands 
which he had reserved for his own cultivation* The land- 
lords, in fact, had not apparently either the ability or the 
inclination to su{K2rintend agriculture under* these changed 
conditions, and gave up trying to work their land themselves. 
So that one great result of the Plague waa^ that landlordi 
to a large extent gave up capitalist farming upon their own 
account, and let their tenants cultivate the soil, and also 
pay them for continuing to do so. 

§ 7. Mi# of the tenant farmer or yeoman elass.— The 
natural effect of this change on the part of the land-owners 
was iiat the small peasant-farmers greatly increased in 
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numbers. The circumstances of the time favoured them^ for 
the rise in the price of labour was not so severely felt by 
them, since they could and did use the unpaid labour of their 
families upon their holdings. Then, when they had tided 
over the immediate results of the Plague, they took larger 
holdings as they grew richer. They were helped in this by 
the stock and land lease system already referred to (p. 42), 
which gave them the use of a larger quantity of agricultural 
capital than they could otherwise have commanded. But 
when the tenant farmers wealth increased he found himself 
able, as a rule, to keep his own stock. 

§ 8. The emancipation of the villema.— The gradual 
amelioration of the conditions of villeinage or serfage 
received a forcible impetus from the Great Plague. Those 
villeins who had not already become free tenants, and 
especially those who lived on wages, shared in the advantages 
now gained by all who had labour to sell Their labour was 
more valuable, and they were able with their higher wages to 
buy from their lord a commutation of those exactions which 
interfered with their personal freedom of action, with their 
right to sell their labour to other employers, or with their 
endeavours to reach a better social position. Serfage or vil- 
leinage gradually became practically extinct after the Plague,^ 
though the land-owners, backed up by the lawyers, interposed 
many obstacles in the path of emancipation, and a great 
Revolt was necessary to enable the villeins to show their 
power. This Revolt and its success must now engage our 
attention. 


^ See note ii, p. 230, on Survivals. 
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Cl I ALTER V 

THE I'EA.SAMTS* KKVOLT iW 1381, AND THE StIllHKQUENT 
EEDSl’KIUTV or THE WORKING'CX.ASSIO?. 

§ I. Mew umi^l doetrines.— ‘By no meani the least im* 
poTtniit among the effects of the Great Plague was the spirit 
of indei'iendence which it helt>ed to raise in the breasts of 
the vilieins and labourers, more es|>ecially as they now 
gained some consciousness of the power of labour, and of 
its value as a |>rime necessity in the economic life of the 
nation, 'fhere was indeed a revolutionary spirit in the air 
in the last quarter of tlie fourteenth century, and the villeins 
could not help breatliing it. The social teaching of the 
author of /Vrr with his outspoken denunci- 

ation of titose who arc called the upper classes ; the bold 
religious teaching of Wiklif and the wandering friars, and the 
marked |K>litical assertion of the rights of Parliament by the 
‘*Good Parliament” of *376, were all manifestations of this 
spirit. It was natural, too, that feeling their power as they 
did, tlic villeins should become restive when they heard from 
the followers of Wiklif that, as it was lawful to withdraw 
tithes from priests who lived in sin, so servants and 
tenants may withdraw their services and rents from their 
lords that live openly a cursed life/' 

§ 3. Thi oomittf of the Friam Wiklif.— Sucli indeed 
was the teaching that Wiklif promulgated, and it was carried 
throughout all England by that great association of wander- 
ing friars which he founded under the title of the ^‘poor 
priests.” These men were like the mendicant friars who had 
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come to England a century before ^ to work in the jKiorer 
parts of the English towns ; only Wiki if ’s priests generally 
wandered out into the isolated and remote country villages, 
and spread abroad the independent doctrines and the revo- 
lutionary spirit of the times. Spending their lives in moving 
about among the “upland folk,” as the country people were 
called, clad in coarse, undyed brown woollen garments, 
they won the confidence of the peasants, and what is more, 
helped them to combine in very effectual trades unions. 
They acted as treasurers for the common funds of these 
peasants’ unions, and served as messengers between those 
in different parts of the country, having passwords and a 
secret language of their own. Their preaching was similar 
to that of the celebrated priest of Kent, John Ball, who for 
twenty years before the great rising (1360-80) openly spoke 
words like these ; “ Good people, things will never be well 
in England so long as there be villeins and gentlemen. By 
what r^ht are diey whom we call lords greater than we ? On 
what grounds have they deserved it? Why do they hold ns 
in serfage ? They have leisure and fine houses : we have 
pain and labour, and the wind and rain in the fields. And 
yet it is of us and our toil that these men hold their estate.” 
These searching questions as to the rights of the lords, and 
the bold but true statement that it was the villeins and 
labouring classes who supported— and j^d for— their high 
estate, came closely home to the peasants. They were en- 
couraged too by the independent religious views of the 
LoUard^ mid it is said that half England held their “views. 
And this independence of social and religions tenets was 

^ The Black Friars of Domime oamo in laai, and the Ftlart of 
Francis in 1224. 
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hardly calculated to make the viilcina bear with equanimity 
the exactions of their lords after the Great Plague. 

§ 3, The renewed exactioM of tihe landlords.— For 
it must be rememtered that the Great Plague did not 
immediately emancipate the villeins^ or cause the land- 
owners to give up fanning on their own account The 
ptocesii of course, took a few years, and in these few years 
the land-owners made desperate efforts to avoid imying 
higher wages than formerly for labour. As it had now 
become costly, they insisted more severely u|..K>n the per- 
formance by their tenants of such labour dues as were not 
yet commuted for money imyments, l^hey even tried to 
make those tenants who had emerged from a condition of 
villeinage to a free tenancy, return back to villeinage again, 
with all its old labour dues and casual services. If a man , 
could not prove by legal documentary evidence that he 
held his land in a free tenancy, the land-owner might 
pretend he was a villein tenant, and subject to all a villein's 
services, although these services might long ago have been 
commuted for a money rent without any legal formality. 
There is much reason to believe, moreover, that they 
abufcd their power of inflicting **amercanenti,” or fines, 
upon their tenants in the manor couits for trivial breaches 
of duty. So at least Wiklif and the author of Mms th 
JPkmman tell us* The villeins niUuimUy rerist^- dris at- 
tempt to make a re'trograde movement, which woidd force 
them back into the old bondage from which they had re- 
deemed themselves ,• the free tenants supported them,, for 
they knew their turn would come next if the senfe failed ; 
and the kbouiing classes eagerly Joined the movement 
also, in hopes of getting rid of the vexatious Statutes of 
Ltbourcri. 
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§ 4. TEa Peasants' KevoWO— The crisis came in 1381, 
and was perhaps precipitated by the oppressive manner in 
which the poll-tax was collected But the poll tax itself 
was not the real cause of the revolt Tlie rising had long 
been foreseen, and arrangements had been duly made 
among the peasants' unions by the poor priests, their 
agents and messengers, who formed the connecting links 
between all the labour organizations of the land. A sudden 
rising took place, as unanimous as it was unanticipated, 
throughout all England, from Scarl>orough to Kent and 
Devon- Almost simultaneously the peasants showed their 
combined strength, and a large body of them under Wat 
Tyler marched upon I^ndon. It is well known how they 
met the young King Richard 11. at Mile-end, and demanded 
of him the petition which shows the real meaning of the 
movement : We will that you free us for ever, us and our 
lands,” they asked ; and that we be never named or held 
as villeins.” I grant it,” said the king, with regal diplo- 
macy, and the peasants believed him. But they very soon 
learned how vain a thing it is to put one's trust in princes, 
for after the peasant armies in the various parts of England 
had quieted down, and the Essex men, among others, 
claimed the fulfilment of his royal promise, Richard openly 
broke faith, ** Villeins you were,” said the king, **and 
villeins you are. In bondage shall you abide, and that not 
your old bondage, but a worse t" Fortunately this never 
happened. Although suppressed, the rising was practically 
successful, for it had shown the power of the combination 
of labour, in the great strife between labour and capital. 
A few of the ring-leaders were imprisoned and executed, 
among them being several priests. The authorities of 
course blustered, and swore they would never give in. 

^ For other views of this Revolt see my Indus/r^ Mngiemdf ch, adi 
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Equally of course they did give in j no further attempts 
were made to exact labour dues or earths; and within a 
generation or so villeinage or serfage became practically 
extinct and the villeins became known as copyholders or 
tenants by custom, 

§ 5, The Condition of the English labourer, —After this 
great insurrection came what has been termed the golden 
age of the English labourer, and it lasted all through the 
fifteenth century. Food was cheap and abundant; wages 
were amply sufficient. True, the employers of labour still 
tried, by various petitions and Acts 7 Henry IV., 4 
Henry V*, 23 Henry VI., ii Henry VIL), to enforce the 
Statute of labourers, but they were practically unsuccessful, 
and prosperity was progressive and continuous till the evil 
days of Henry VI I L The wages of a good agricultural 
labourer, liefore the Plague, had been;^2 ^s, lod, per year 
as an average, including the labour of his wife and child ; 
after the Plague his wages would be ;£$ xsc, and the cost 
of his living certainly not more than 4s* An 

artisan, working 300 days a year, would get, say, lEr. 

t^d. before 134S, and after that date £$ tss. *^d.^ which 
was so far above the cost of maintenance as to give him a 
very comfortable position. His working day, too, was not 
excessive, while the fixed rents of the time were very low. 
These low rents were also one great caual of the prosperity 
of the new yeoman, or tenant farmer class (p. 73) that had 
arisen after the collapse of the -capitalist land-owners in 
consequence of the Plague. This class remained for at 
least two centuries the backbone of English agriculture. 

§ 6. Bmwbaeki.— There were, however, a few drawbacks 
in thii ** golden tge,^^ as various critics have told us. The 
ordinary hardihip of human life were in many respects 
gpreater tlmn they are now—disease was more deadly, and 
* Fur iwrvivftk sue note ix, p. 230. 
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the risks of life more numerous ^ ; but from this very fact the 
extremes of poverty and wealth were less widely distingiiisl^ed 
and less acutely felt ; and, altliouglt it cannot be asserted 
that people did not occasionally die of want in very bad 
times, yet the grinding and hopeless poverty, just above the 
verge of actual starvation, so often prevalent in the present 
time, did not belong to medimval life. The chief hardships 
to be encountered were in the winter, for, owing to the 
absence of winter roots, stock could only be kept in limited 
quantities, and the only meat procurable was that which 
had been previously salted. It is certain that much of 
mediaeval disease is traceable to the excessive use of salted 
provisions. The houses, also, were rudely built of mud, 
clay, or even wattled material, for brick-making was a lost 
art, and stone was only used for the manor-houses and the 
dwellings of the wealdiy. But food was abundant and cheap 
The cost of living was not more than one-tenth of what it is 
at the present day. Three pounds of beef could be bought 
for a penny ; a pig cost about fourpence ; beer was only a 
halfpenny a gallon. Employment was fairly constant and 
regular, and in addition to thehr wages, labourers still 
possessed the valuable old manorial common rights of 
common pasture and forest. 

§ 7. The close of the Middle Ages. — So diings went on 
happily after the ’Great Revolt, and in the days of the 
fourth and fifth Henries. The briUiant, but useless, Fraach 
victories of the latter monarch were pmd for partly by the 
prosperous middle and lower classes, and partly by tibte 
French themselves i and very costly they were. England 
was still maiidy agricultural, but manufar^wes ware grow- 
ing. Though wool was still exported, much was being 
worked up in the towns and villages. Artisans earned about 
a week, whidi wordd certainly be worth more thai 

^ The qiiestion is more fully treated in Imkisifj in di, sdi. (end). 
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30J*. a week at present. Industry, as will he rcmemberc^d, 
was organised in I tic craft gilds, and apparently the gild 
system was a suetess till its restrictions in towns began to 
cramp the growing manufactures. The fifteenth century 
was a period of prosperity and content, in spite of both civil 
and foreign wars ; and even the wasteful reign of lienry VI., 
with its unsuccessful war with France, and huge subsidies to 
Rome, though it made the (Government unpopular and 
caused widespread national discontent and occasional insur- 
rectioni in Kent and Wiltshire, did not materially injure 
the general prosperity. The king himself, however, was 
nearly luinkrupt. lire Wars of the Roses wliich followed 
(t4SS-B6) did not affect the country at large, being 
fought in a series of much exaggerated skirmishes by small 
bodies of nobles and their followers. They ended in the 
very desirable consummation of the ruin of the remnants of 
the feudal aristocracy, and at tlie same time opened a 
fiutlier path for tlie induence of the industrial classes, whose 
favour Henry VIL had the wisdom to court, and in return 
was sup|K>rted by them in his policy of weakening the 
power of the great barons. He encouraged commerce/and 
aided the prosperity of his kingdom, thereby amassing for 
his own treaiury considerable wealth. In his reign the 
feudal system was dying out, the nation prospered, and the 
Middle Ages came to a close in a wealthy and industiious 
England (1300 

But before the next century was completed part of the 
nation was impoverished, the labourers were degraded and 
despoiled, and a long legacy, of pauperism and misery 
was beepeathad to the countiy by the wastefulness and 
extravagance of Henry VIIL 

^ €L ttoto 7, p. aaS. 
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PERIOD IV. 

FROM THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY TO THE EVE OF 
THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION (1509-1760). 

CHAPTER I. 

THE MISDEEDS OP HENRY VIII,, AND ECONOMIC CHANGES 

IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY* 

§ I. Henry vm.’s wastefolness—Henry VIII. came 
to the throne in 1509. He succeeded to a full treasury left 
by his thnfty father, and replenished by contributions from 
me general prosperity of the country at the close of the 
fifteenth centuiy. But he soon dissipated the whole of 
these accumulations. He spent a great deal of money in 
subsidizing the needy Emperor of Germany, Maximilian, 
and in interfermg m foreign affairs which were better left 
alone, m the hope of winning for himself a military 
reputation. His continental wars and alliances cost him 
dear, or rather they cost the English people dear, for they 
pve him hberal grants of money (as e.g. in 1513) before 
he set out on his fruitless expeditions. But even in time 
^ peace his expenditure was equally extravagant. The 
cost of his household establishments, and those of his 

2 mS establishments 

Of Mary, Edward, and even Elizabeth were each more 
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costly tlian the wliolc annual charge of his father^s house- 
hold. His extravagance was monumental, though where 
his money went he could not himself discover. Wolsey 
said of hiiUi ** Rather than miss any part of his will, he 
will endanger onedmlf of his kingdom/' As a matter of 
fact he succeeded in impoverishing the whole of it 
§ 3. The ditsoMion of the monasteries,— He soon 
wasted tlie carefully accumulated treasures of his father, 
and soiiglit for further supplies. They were gained at first 
by increased taxation, but as this money was spent in the 
French wars, Henry was soon in difficulties again. Then 
he tried atiother expedient. The monasteries suggested 
themselves to him as an easy prey, and he knew that an 
attack upon them would not displease the growing Protestant 
party in the country. These institutions were in many cases 
not fulfilling their ancient funedons properly, and were often 
^ far from being the homes of religious virtue. So excuses 

were easily found, and in 1536 the smaller monasteries with 
an income below ;£2oo a year were suppressed, and in 1 539 
^ the larger ones were similarly treated. About 1000 houses 

were suppressed, the armua/ income of wl^ch was ;^r6i:,ooo, 
i equivalent to more than two millions sterling of our j)re8ent 

I money. Half' a do^en bishoprics and a few grammar schools 

? were founded out of the proceeds of this spoliation, in order 

I to blind tlie eyes of the people at large. But with these 

I paltry exceptions tlie whole of that vast capital and revenue 

was granted to courtiers and favourites, sold at nominal 
prices, or gaml'ded away by the king and his satellites. 

§ 3. Eesulti of the suppression. —Although the mass of 
the people did not protest very vigorously against this 
piece of royal robbeiy, many of them witnessed with silent 
dismay the deitruction of ancient institutions that had 
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formed so integral a part of the national life. A few even 
expressed their discontent in open insurrection, and risings 
took place in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire,^ but these were 
put down. The economic disturbances which resulted were 
not so clearly seen, but were far more severe. They were 
acute enough from the mere fact of so much wealth having 
suddenly changed hands and being spent with reckless 
prodigality. It is said that one-fifth, or even one-third, of 
the land in the kingdom was held by the monasteries, and 
it was now transferred from the holding of the Church into 
the hands of a new set of nobles and landed gentry, created 
horn the dependants and time-servers of Henryks court. 
The^ were enriched, but the former tenants of the 
monasteries and the poorer class of labourers suffered 
greatly. Hence serious results followed. Nearly all mon- 
astic lands were held by tenants upon the stock and land 
leaiK system, spoken of before ; but, when these monastic 
wem suddenly transferred into the clutches of Henry's 
JKW and n^dy nobility, the stock was confiscated and sold 
while the money rent was raised. The new owners did 
care for the dow, though really lucrative, system of 
provMing the temmt with a certain amount of stock for bis 
land, but simply wished to get all the money they could 
witliout delay. The result was that the poorer tenants were 
alnMBl ruined, and it seems probable that pauperism was 
gre^y incr^^L What small amount of pauperism had 
|»evi>u^y ex^ed had been sufiBc^ntly relieved by the 
monasteii^, who, own^ their wealth to charitable offerings, 
Oorfd ^ wel'iefese charity to those tiud, .reeded it; but' 
their disKslnlkm pauperism had no- longer such relief, 
f&f scHM we stell ft- 'became nceessaiy to provide 
. rehcf by Mw. Wi& ■ the dissohiticHi the history eft 
^ **The P^pQiBage of Grace,’^.i53.6. : . 
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English legal panpcriRm may he said to begin, although of 
course other causes coiitribiitcd to its growth. But among 
these causes the s|>oliation of the monasteries liad no un- 
important place. 

§ 4. The issuing of base eoin.— lArur years after the 
dissolution, Henry was in difficulties again* He dared not 
ask his I'^irliament for further supplies so soon after his last 
piece of |)luncler, so he betook himself to a still more 
wicked kind of lobljery. In 1543 he began to del)ase the 
currency, and repeated this criminal action in 1543 and 
1546. This delsasement forms a landmark in English 
industrial history as disastrous as the other landntark of the 
Great Plague. Its effect was not felt inuncdiately, but it 
was none the less real T*he clticf point that concerned the 
labourer was that prices rapidly rose, but that, as is always 
the case, the rise of wages did not coincide with this 
inflation, and when they did rise they did not do so in a fair 
proportion, lire necessaries of life rose in proportion of 
one to two anti oncdtalf ; wages, when they finally rose, only 
in the proportion of one to one and one-half. When too 
late it was recognijsed that the issue of base money was the 
cause of dearth in the realm, and l^atimer lamented the fact 
in his sermons. Meanwhile, the mischief had been done. 

§ 5. The oonisoation of the gild-Xands.— What Henry 
did with his gains thus obtained by underhand robbery 
cannot be accurately discovered. But it soon went, for he 
again required a supply of money. 

One other method of robbing the industrial classes still 
remained, and though Henry died, his ministers were not slow 
to take advmtage of it. This step was the confiscation ■ of 
the gild-kndi, planned by Henry VHI. but finally carried 
out by his ton’s guardian, Somerset. These lands had been 
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acquired by the craft-gikls both iu town and country, partly 
by bequests from members, and partly by purchase from the 
funds of the gilds. The revenues of these lands were iiseti 
for lending, without usury, to poorer members of the gilds, 
for apprenticing poor children, for widows* |>ension8, and, 
above all, for the relief of destitute members of the cmft 
Thus the labourer of that time had in the funds of the gild 
a kind of insurance money, while the gild itself fulfilled all 
the functions of a benefit society. Now, Henry VI I L got 
an Act passed for the confiscation of this and other property, 
but died before his scheme was carried out It was tlien 
Somerset who procured the Act for perpetrating this offence 
- — on the plea that these lands were associated with super- 
stitious uses. Only the property of the Ixmdon gilds was 
left untouched. The gilds had relieved pauperism in the 
Middle Ages, assisted in steadying the price of labour, and 
formed a centre for associations that fulfilled a want now 
only partially supplied by modern trade unions. Their 
abolition was a heavy blow to the English labourer. 

Why this abolition was not more generally resented is a 
point of some interest In the first place, the religious gilds 
and craft gilds were suppressed together on the plea $hovt 
mentioned, and thus the difference between them was 
confused. Then again, the London gilds were spared 
because of their power, and thus it was made their interest 
not to interfere with the destruction of their provincial 
brethren. The nobles were bought off with presents gained 
from the funds of the gilds. Moreover, the ^<Agilds in the 
country towns were becoming close corporations, whose 
advantages were often monopolized by a few powerful 
members. This led, as we saw, to the manufacture of cloth 
being spread from the towns into inclusn^ial villages in the 
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rural districts, where perhaps the mass of the population, not 
perceiving the full significance of the act, did not object to 
a measure whici^ struck a blow at the town “mysteries.” But, 
neverthless, a great deal of discon ten t was aroused. Somerset 
became very unpopular, and insurrections broke out in many 
parts of the country, the most dangerous being in Cornwall, 
Devonshire, and in the West. They were caused not 
only by this S|>oHation but by agrarian discontent as well, 
but German and Italian mercenaries were introduced to put 
them down, and the protests of the people were everywhere 
choked in tlieir blood. 

§ 6. The agrarian situation.— Such were the acts insti- 
gated or actually performed by that miserable monarch, 
whom nevertheless not a few |>eople who write history seek 
to glorify. Possibly they do so in ignorance of the facts. 
This much is certain, that Henry VIII/s reign witnessed 
growing pauperism in a country which had been a few 
years previously in a state of considerable material comfort 
But before the close of his reign the labouring classes 
became impoverished, and tenant farmers were ruined with 
high rents exacted by the new nobility. The landed gentry 
and nobility, however, profited by this, and the merchants 
geew rich by their accumulations in foreign trade. But those 
who depended directly upon the cultivation of the land for 
their living suffered severely. There had been for some 
years past a steady rise in the price of wool for export, partly 
because the manufacturers of the Netherlands were so flour- 
ishing, and partly owing to a general rise of prices on the 
Continent since the great discoveries of silver in South 
America. Land-owners saw that it was more immediately ' 
profitable to turn their arable land into pasture, and go in for 
sheep farming on a large scale. They therefore did three 
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things. They evicted as many as possililc of their smaller 
tenants, and as Sir Thomas More tells ns ; in tliis way it 
comes to pass, that these poor wretcires, men, wometii tiiis» 
bands, orphans, parents with little children - all these emi- 
grate from their native fields without knowing where to go/* 
Then they raised the rents of the larger tenants, the yeomen 
and farmers, so that, as I^timer mentions, land for which his 
father had paid or ;^4 a year, was in 1549 let at 16, 
almost to the ruin of the tenant Thirdly, the large knd-owners 
took from the poor their common lands by an unscrupulous 
system of enclosures. Wolsey had in vain endeavoured to 
stop their doing this, for he had sagacity enough to perceive 
how it would pauperise the labourers and others wlio had 
valuable rights in such land. But enclosures and evictions 
went on in spite of his enactments, with the inevitable result 
of social disorders. 

The most important of these risings took place in Norfolk, 
where enclosures had been made upon a tremendouB scale. 
Ket, a wealthy tanner of Norwich, took the lead (in tS 49 ) 
a large body of some 16,000 tenants and labourers, who 
demanded the abolition of the late enclosures and the reform 
of other local abuses. The Earl of Warwick defeated the 
petitioners in a battle, put down the rising, and hanged Ket 
at Norwich Castle. The farmers and peasantry were thus 
cowed into submission. 

§ 7. Other economic changes. — From these facts it be- 
came evident that the old mediaeval industrial system was 
breaking up in England. The new Ihe seated by the 
Renaissance caused a keener and more eager spirit among 
all classes of men. Competition began to Oj^ate as a new 
force, and men made haste to grow rich. The merchant 
were becoming bolder and more entaTprising in their venturest 
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The discoveries of America by Columbus (1492) and. by 
Cabot (1497)1 and of the sea-route to India !)y ¥as«) di 
Gama (1498), had kindled a desire to share largely in the 
wealtli of these newly aftcessildc countricB* At home the 
lords of tlie manors no longer remained in close personal 
relationships with their tenants. The tenants were no longer 
villeins, but were nominally indepcmlent, and had certain 
rights. But the lords of the manors had small rcsfiect for 
rights that were only guarded liy custom ; and evicted or 
oppressed their tenants to such an extent that multitudes 
of dispossessed and impoveiished villagers flocked to the 
towns. In fact Sir Thomas More tells us that the tenants 
** were got rid of liy fraud or force, or tired out by repeated 
wrongs into parting with their projierty/' 

Many lalmurers, too, could l>e found wandering from 
place to place, Iregging or robbing. The old steady village 
life, with its isolation and strong home ties, was undergoing 
a violent transition. Constant work and regular wages were 
becoming things of tlie \rMU I'he labourer's wages would 
not purchase tlie former quantity of provisions under the 
new high prices caused by tlie dcliasement of the currency, 
and the discoveries of silver from 1540—1600; for wages, 
though tlioy ultimately fallow prices, do so very slowly, and 
not always even then projiortionately. 

§ 8. Smmary of thoohaiiges of the sixteenth oantury.— 
Such were the events which caused so great an economic 
transition in this period. They resulted in the pauperimtion 
of a large portion of the working-classes, and the impoverish- 
ment of the small farmers. On the other hand, the nobles 
and knd«owners gained considerable wealth. The m,erchants 
also were exceedingly flourishing, and foreign trade was 
growing. In summing up, then, we may say that the 
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si!ppression of tk-e moBasteries, and the creation of a new 
nobility from the adventurers of Henry VIIL*s court, who 
obtained most of the monastic wealth ; the debasement of 
the coinage and the exaltation in prices* aided largely 
(1540—1600) by the discovery of new silver mines in South 
America ; the rise in the price of wool both for export and 
home manufacture, coupled with the consequent increase in 
sheep farming and the practice of enclosure of land— all pro- 
duced most important economic changes in the history of 
English labour and industry. To these we must add, towards 
the end of the sixteenth century, the great immigration of 
Flemings, chiefly after is^ 7 > owing to the continual persecu- 
tions of Alva and other Spanish rulers. This gave a great 
impetus to English manufactures, its effects, however, being 
chiefly felt in the seventeenth century, when another immi- 
gration took place. Finally, in the sixteenth century were 
laid the foundations of our present commercial enterprise 
and maritime trade, by the voyages of Drake and other great 
sea-captains of Elizabeth's reign. Their expeditions, it is 
true, were mainly buccaneering exploits, but they created a 
spirit of maritime enterprise that bore good fruit In the 
following reigns. Nor indeed was trade even in the pre- 
vious centuries entirely insignificant, but had considerably 
developed, as the following chapter will show* 


CHAPTER IL 

THE GROWTH OF FOREIOH TRADE. 

§ I, The expansion of oommerce. The new qiMt — 
Just as the beginning of the sixteenth century marks what 
may be called an economic revolution in the home industries 
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of the country, no too it marks the beginning of international 
commerce upon the modem scale. The economic revolu- 
tion, of which the new agricultural system and the practice of 
enclosures was the most striking feature, was a change from 
the old dependent, uncompetitive, and regulated industrial 
system, to one under which Capital and Labour grew up as 
separate forces in the form in which we recognize them now. 
labour had become nominally independent after the 
Peasants* Revolt of 1381, and at the same time it con- 
sciously felt that it was in opposition to capitalist and 
land-owning interests. In its desire for freedom it had also 
begun to shake off even its self-imposed restrictions, and 
the power of the gilds had rapidly waned. A new and 
eager spirit came with the Renaissance and the Reformation, 
a spirit which on the economic side showed itself in the de- 
velopment of competition, the shaking off of old restraints, 
and in more daring and far-seeing enterprises. Especially 
was this the <mse among the merchants, fired as they were by 
the great discoveries of the latter end of the fifteenth century, 
and hence we notice, througliout the sixteenth century and 
especially at its close, that our foreign trade becomes more 
extensive than it had ever been before, and the foundations 
of our present international commerce were securely laid. 

§ a. foreign trade in the fifteenth oentnry.— At this 
point we must look back for a moment at our foreign trade 
before this new epoch. Although our enterprises were by no 
means large, tihere was yet a fairly considerable trade done 
with the countries in the west of Europe, i e. France, Spain, 
and the Baltic Imrds, and especially with the I^w Countries. 
As England was then almost entirely an agricultural country, 
our chief export was wool for the Flemish looms to work up ; 
but there was also other agricultural produce exported ; and 
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likewise some mineral products* In fact F.nglaiici sufjplied 
nearly all Western Europe with two most irii|)ortant metals, 
tin and lead ; the former comiitg chiefly from Cornwall and 
the latter from Derbyshire, though in neither ciisc exclusively 
from those counties, Bodmin was, however, titc staple town 
for the export of tin. Our huge mineral wealth in coal and 
iron was hanlly yet touched, even for home use, and none 
was exported. Our imports were numerous and varied, 
their number being balanced, as they must always be, by 
the greater bulk and value of our exports of wool and 
lead. 

A fair amount of trade was done with Portugal and Spain, 
which sent us iron and war-horses ; Gascony and other parts 
of France sent their wines; rich velvets, linens, and fine 
cloths were imported from Ghent, Libgc, Bruges, and other 
Flemish manufacturing towns. The sliips of the Hanse 
merchants brought herrings, wax, timber, fur and amber 
from the Baltic countries ; and Genoese traders came with 
the silks and velvets and glass of Italy. And all met one 
another, as we saw before, in the great fairs, as at Stourbridge, 
or in the great trading centre of the Western world, l/>ndoa 
§ 3. The Venetian j0leet.~But our most important 
® trade in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries centred 
round the annual visit of the Venetian fleet to the southern 
shores of England. This was a great company of tracing 
vessels, which left Venice every year upon a visit to 
England and Flanders.^ Our English vessels did not at 
this time venture into the Mediterranean, and so all the 
stores of the Southern European countries, and more 
especially the treasures of the East, came to us through the 
agency of Venice. Laden with silks, ^ satins, &m damasks 
1 Hence the Venetians themselves called it the ** Flandtw fleets** 
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and cottonSi and other then costly garments, together with 
rare Eastern spices and |)recious stones, camphor and safiron, 
this fleet sailed slowly along the shores of the Mediterranean, 
trading at the ports of Italy, South France and Spain, till it 
passed through the Straits of Gibraltar, and at length came 
up the Channel, and reached our soutivern ports. When it 
had reached the Downs, the fleet broke up for a time, some 
vessels putting in at Sandwich, Rye, and other towns, and a 
large number stopping at Southampton. Others went on to 
Flanders. Several days, sometimes weeks, were spent in 
exchanging their valuable cargoes for English goods, chiefly 
wool, the balance being paid over in gold, and then the 
various portions of the great fleet would re-unite again, and 
set sail for Venice, from which they were often absent for 
nearly a twelvemonth. This annual visit was very conve- 
nient for ICnglish traders, before our own merchants ventured 
far away from our coasts. But it is a sign of the increased 
commercial entcrfirise of England in the sixteenth century 
that tins visit tlien became unprofitable, and the last time 
the Venetian fleet came to our shores was in 1587. 

§ 4. The Hanseatic league’s station in London.— 
While our commerce was, however, not yet so greatly de- 
veloped, there existed another important institution carried on 
by foreign merchants, this time from Gemany. The Hanse, 
or Hanseatic I^cague, was started in the twelfth century by 
some of the leading trading towns of Germany, such as Ham- 
burg and Liibeck, and after a time these towns formed them- 
selves into a league for mutual protection among the constant 
continental wars, and became a sort of republic (1241). 
In another century (by 1360) it had grown so large and 
powerful that 90 cities belonged to the confederacy, and it 
had branches or depots in every important town of Northern 
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Europe. Of course there was also a liratich at I.Aindori, iti 
the Steelyard,” on which spot the Cannon Street Station 
now stands. This branch had existed from very early 
times, and a warehouse was there in which the Ckmian 
merchants stored their goods, In Richard IVn time this 
building was enlarged, and so it was again in the reign of 
Edward IV. Round it dwelt tlie foreign merchants who 
formed quite a little colony in the very heart of mcdiieval 
London. Here they held a kind of chamber of commerce, 
presided over by an alderman, with two co-assessors, and 
nine council-men, and meeting regularly on Wednesday 
mornings in every week. The Steelyard colony existed for 
some hundreds of years, and taught many valuable com- 
mercial lessons to our English merchants. It provided 
for us a regular supply of the produce of Russia, (krinany, 
and Norway, especially timber and naval stores, and also 
corn when our English harvest fell short. But as our own 
merchants grew more prosperous and their commerce ex- 
tended, they became jealous of the German colony. A tlacks 
were made upon it by London mobs, and Edward VI. 
actually rescinded its charter. That was the beginning of 
the end, Mary restored it for a time, but towards the dose 
of Elizabeth's reign (1597) it was finally abolished. This, 
too, was another sign of the growth of our own foreign 
trade. 

§ 5. Our trade with Flanders. Antwerp in tihe fifteantii 
and sixteenth oenturies.— We have mentioned before how 
the eastern ports and harbours of England used to swarm 
with small, light craft that plied all the summer through 
between our own country and Flanders. We have seen too 
that this continuous trade was due to the fact that we 
supplied the Flemish looms with wool. Up to the fifteenth 
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century the great Flemish emporium, to which our English 
ships plied, was Bruges, but in the sixteenth century this 
town quite lost its former glory, and Antwerp took its place. 
The change was due to tlie action of Maximilian, the 
Emperor of Germany, to whom Henry VIII. was allied, and 
who in revenge for a rebellion in winch Ghent and Bruges 
took part, caused the canal which connected Bruges with the 
sea to be blocked up at Sluys (r483), and thus English and 
other ships were comf^elled to direct their course to Antwerp, 
which then became a great and flourishing port Antwerp 
remained without a rivxil till near the close of the sixteenth 
century, and every nation had its representatives there. 
Our own consul, to use a modern term, was, at the close of 
the fifteenth century, Sir Richard Gresham j and later, in the 
reign of Henry VIIL, hia celebrated son, the financier and 
economist, Sir Thomas Gresham. The fact of our having 
these representatives there is again a proof of the growth of 
trade in the sixteenth century. An Italian author, Ludovico 
Guicciardini (who died in 1589), gives a very precise 
account of our own commerce with Antwerp at this period, 
and it is interesting to note liow varied our commerce has 
by this time become* This is what he says as to our 
import: **To England Antwerp sends jewels, precious 
stones, silver bullion, quicksilver, wrought silks, gold and 
silver cloth and thread, camlets, gro^ams, spices, drugs, 
sugar, cotton, cummin, linens fine and coarse, serges, 
tapestry, madder, hope in great quantities, glass, salt, fish, 
metallic and other merceries of all sorts ; arms of all kinds, 
ammunition for war, and household furniture/^ As to 
our export he tells us : From England Antweip receives 
vast quantities of coarse and fine draperies, fringes and all 
other things of that kind to a great value ; the finest wool ; 
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excellent saffron, but in small c|uantitieff ; itiiic:h lead and 
tin; sheep and rabbit skins without niimlier, and various 
other sorts of the fine peltry (L e, skins) and leather ; beer, 
cheese, and other provisions in great cpiantities ; also 
Malmsey wines, which the English import from Candia. 
It is marvellous to think of the vast cfuantity of drapery 
sent by the English into tlie Netherlands.’^ 

This list is sufficient to show an extensive trade, and we 
shall comment upon one or two items of it in the next chap- 
ter. Here we need ordy remark upon the great growth of 
English manufactures of cloth. 

§ 6. The decay of Antwerp and rise of London m ttte 
Western emporium,— But the prosperity of Antwerf) did not 
last quite a century. Tike all Memish towns it suffered 
severely under the Spanish invasion, and the persecutions of 
the notorious Alva. In 1567 it was ruinously sacked, and 
its commerce was forced into new channels, and the disaster 
was completed by the sacking of the town again in X585; 
Antwerp’s ruin was Xx)ndon'8 gain. Even in 1567, at the 
time of the first sacking, many lYotestant Flemish merchants 
fled to England, where, as Sir Thomas Gresham promised 
them, they found peace and welcome, and in their turn gave a 
great impulse to English commercial prosperity. Through- 
out Elizabeth’s reign, in fact, there was a continual influx 
of Protestant refugees to our shores, and Elimbeth and her 
statesman had the sagacity to encourage these industrious 
and wealthy immigrants. Besides aiding our manufactures, 
as we shall see later, they aided our commerce. In x $88 
there were 38 Flemish merchants established in I^ondon, who 
subscribed ^£5000 towards the defence cf England gainst 
the Spanish Armada. The greatness of Antwerp was trans- 
ferred to, London, and al&ough Amsterdam gained 
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additional importance in Holland, London now took the 
foremost position as the general mart of Europe, where the 
new treasures of the two Americas were found side by side 
with the products of Europe and the East. 

§ 7. The merchants and sea-captains of the Elizabethan 
age in the New World, — It is thus of interest to note how 
the great Reformation conflict between Roman Catholic and 
Protestant in Europe resulted in the commercial greatness 
of England. Interesting, also, is the story of the expansion 
of commerce in the New World, owing to the attacks of the 
great old sea-captains, Drake, Frobisher, and Raleigh, upon 
the huge Catholic power of Spain. These attacks were 
perhaps not much more than buccaneering exploits, but the 
leaders of them firmly believed that they were doing a good 
service to the cause of Protestantism and freedom by wound- 
ing Spain wherever they could. And possibly they were 
right. Their wondrous voyages stimulated others, likewise, 
to set out on far and venturesome expeditions. Men dreamt 
of a northern passage to India, and although Willoughby’s 
expedition failed, one of his ships under Richard Chancellor 
reached Archangel, and thus opened up a direct trade with 
Russia ; so that in 1554 a company was formed specially for 
this trade. It was, too, in Elizabeth's reign that the mer- 
chants of Southampton entered upon the trade with the 
coast of Guinea, and gained much wealth from its gold-dust 
and ivory. Sir John Hawkins engaged in the slave-trade 
between Africa and the new fields of labour in America. 
Bristol fishermen sailed across the dreaded Atlantic to the 
cod-fisheries off Newfoundland, and at the close of Elizabeth's 
reign English ships began to rival the Portuguese in the 
Polar whale-fisheries. 

This reign witnessed also the rise of the great commercial 
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Companies. The company of Merchant Adventurers had 
indeed existed since Henry’s Vll.’s time, iiaving been formed 
in imitation of the Hanseatic League. The Russian Com- 
pany of 1554 was formed upon the model of this earlier 
company; and then came the foundation of the great <East 
India Company. It was due to the results of Drake’s far- 
famed voyage round the world, which took three years, 
1577-80. Shortly after his return it was proposed to found 
“ a company for such as trade beyond the equinoctial line," 
but a long delay took place, and finally a company wjm inco^ 
porated for the more definite object of trading with the East 
Indies. The date of this famous incorpomtion was 1600, 
and in 1601 Captain Lancaster made the first regular trading 
voyage on its behalf. To this modest b^inning we owe our 
present Indian Empire. 

§ 8. Remaiks on the sigzu and oanses of the expansion 
of trade. — Now, if we look at the broad features that mturk 
the growth of sixteenth century trade, we shall see that it was 
closely connected with England’s decision to abide by the 
Protestant cause. It was that which won her the friendship 
of the Flemish merchants ; it was the religious disturbances 
in Flanders that gained for London the commerciai supre- 
macy of Europe; it was our quarrel with Roman Catholic 
Spain that inspired the voyages of Drake and Hawkins, and 
thus caused others to venture fmth into new and pmilous seas, 
over which in course of time the English merchants sailed 
almost without a rival. And, as we have shown, the signs 
of the ejqpansion of England are seen in the fell of the Hanse 
settlement in London, and the stoppage of the visits of the 
Venetian fleet. On the other hand the rapid growth of the 
port of Bristol in the west witnessed to fr^h trade with the 
New World; and the rise of BMton and Hull* on the ^t 
> They had always been important (cf. p. 64). 
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coast is significant as showing the development of otir 
Northern and Baltic trade, even to the extent of rivalling the 
great Hanse towns. A great stimulus had arisen, and England 
was now taking a leading position among the nations of the 
world. It is now our business to survey it as it existed in 
the time of Elizabeth. 


CHAPTER III. 

ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND. 

§ I* Prosperity and pauperism.— The rei^ of Elizabeth 
is generally regarded as prosperous, and so upon the 
whole it was. But she had come to the throne with a 
legacy of pauperism from her father, Henry VIII., and from 
her father^s counsellors, who guided her weak brother, 
Edward VI. Nor had Mary helped to alleviate it. Social 
discontent was at Elizabeth's accession prevalent, and it is to 
her credit as a sovereign that at her death danger from that 
source had passed away. This was partly due to the growth 
of wealth and industry throughout the kingdom, to the 
great gains of our foreign trade, and to the rapid expansion 
of our manufactures. But pauperism was now a permanent 
evil, and legal measures had to be taken for its relief. One 
abiding cause of it was the persistent enclosures which still 
went on, together with the new developments in agriculture. 
Nevertheless, before the close of her reign the bulk of the 
people became contented and <x)mfortable, owing to the 
prolonged peace which prevailed. The merchants and 
landed gentry were rich ; the farmers and master-manufac- 
turers were prosperous ; even the artisans and labourers were 
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not hopelessly poor, though to call them well-off would be 
a misstatement We may now see how the wealth of the 

first two classes was produced. 

§ 2. The growth of maimfaoturii.— The economic 
transition before alluded to (p. 55), by which England de- 
veloped from a wool-exporting into a wool-manufacturing 
country, had in Elizabeth’s reign almost been completed. 
The woollen manufacture had become an important element 
in the national wealth. England no longer sent her wool to 
be manufactured in Flanders, although a good deal of it was 
dyed th^e. It was now worked up at home, and the manu- 
facturing population was not confined to the towns only, but 
spread all over the country ; and both spinning and weaving 
afforded direct employment for an increasing number of 
workmen, while even in agricultural villages it was a frequoat 
bye-industry. The worsted trade, of which Norwich was 
still the centre, spread over all the Eastern countiea The 
broad-cloths of the West of England took the highest place 
among English woollen stuffs. Even the North, which had 
lagged so far behind the South in industrial development, 
ever since the harrying it underwent at the hands of William 
the Norman, began now to show signs of activity and new 
life. It had, in this period, developed special mimufac- 
tures of its own, and Manchester friezes, York coverlets, 
and Halifax cloth now held their own amongst the other 
manufactures of the country. 

§ 3. Monopolies of manufacturing towns.— One im- 
portant sign of the growth of manufactures is seen in the 
fruitless attempts made in ibe sixteenth century to confine 
a particular manufacture to a particular town. This is a 
sure sign that the manufacture of that article was increasing 
in countiy districts, and that competition was opaating in 
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a new and unexpected way upon the older industries. An 
example of this may be seen in the monopoly granted by 
Parliament in Henry VIII/s reign (1530) to Bridport in 
Dorsetshire, “ for the making of cables, hawsers, ropes, and 
all other tackling.*' This monopoly was granted upon the 
complaint made by the citizens of Bridport, that their town 
was like to be utterly decayed,** owing to the competition 
of '‘the people of the adjacent parts,” who were there- 
fore by this monopoly forbidden to make any sort of rope. 
The only result of this measure, however, was to transfer 
the rope-making industry from Dorset to Yorkshire, and 
Bridport was in a worse plight than before. 

In the same reign (1534), the inhabitants of Worcester, 
Evesham, Droitwich, Kidderminster, and Bromsgrove, then 
the only towns in Worcestershire, complained that “ divers 
persons dwelling in the hamlets^ thorps^ and villages of the 
county made all manner of cloths, and exercised shearing, 
fulling, and weaving within their own houses, to the great 
depopulation of the city and towns.’* A monopoly was 
granted to the towns, the only result of which was that they 
became worse off than before, a great portion of the local 
industry being transferred to Leeds.. A little later (1544) 
the citizens of York complain of the competition of “ sundiy 
evil-disposed persons and apprentices,** who had “ withdrawn 
themselves out of the city into the country,** and competed 
with York in the manufacture of coverlets and blanketings. 
York got a monopoly, but her manufactures gained nothing 
thereby. Again, in 1552 Edward VI. enacted that the 
manufacture of hats, coverlets, and diapers should be 
confined to Norwich and the market towns of Norfolk. 
Elizabeth granted numerous trading monopolies^ for the sale 
of special articles, but the monopoly system was opposed to 
^ See ttote im, p. 230, on Monopolies. 
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the new competitive spirit of the age. In 1601 a great 
many of the most obnoxious were withdrawn, and by that 
time few remained imposed upon the manufacture of goods. 
The above illustrations, however, are interesting as showing 
the growth of manufactures in all parts of the kingdom, 
and in rural districts (cf. p. 6$). They are useful dso as 
glaring instances of the folly of protective enactmenta 

§ 4. Out -exports of manufactures.— Besides these mono- 
polies we have ample evidence of the growth of our cloth 
manufactures in the statements made by Ludovico Guicciar- 
dini (1523-89), as to our exports to Antwerp. ** It is marvel- 
lous,"' he says, think of the vast quantity of drapery 
sent by the English into the Netherlands, being undoul)tedly 
one year with another above 200,000 pieces of all kinds, 
which, at the most moderate rate of 25 crowns per piece, is 
5,000,000 aowns, so that these and other merchandise 
brought by the English to us, or canried from us to them, 
may make the annual amount to more than 12,000,000 
crowns,” which is equivalent to some £2 ,400,000. One great 
cause of our progress in manufactures was the immigration 
of persecuted Dutch and Flemish Protestants, previously 
mentioned, which formed. so important a feature in the new 
growth of manufactures and agriculture in Elizabethan 
England. 

§ 5. The Flemish immigration in reigm—Th^ influx 
of foreign manufacturers and workmen began to occur soon 
after Elizabeth's accession, when the death of Mary had 
relieved men from the fear of Romish persecution. A 
numerous body of Flemings came over in 1561, and starting 
from Deal, spread to Sandwich, Rye, and other parts of 
Kent Another body settled in Yarmouth, and over 
Norfolk generally. In 1570 there were 4000 natives of the 
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Netherlands in Norwich alone. And after the sack of 
Antwerp in 1585^ the immigration largely increased. The 
new arrivals introduced or improved many manufactures, 
such as those of cutlery, clock-making, hats, and pottery. But 
the greatest improvements they made were in weaving and 
lace-making. They greatly developed “ every sort of work- 
manship in wool and The lace manufacture was 

introduced by refugees from Alengon and Valenciennes 
into Cranfield (Beds), and from that town it extended to 
Buckinghamshire, Oxfordshire, and Northamptonshire ; while 
other immigrants founded the manufacture of the well- 
known Honiton kce in Devon. It is interesting thus to 
notice how much we owed to foreign teachers in earlier times, 
for the reigns of Edward IIL, Elizabeth, and later of Charles 
IL were all signalized by large influxes of people from the 
Low Countries, bringing with tlrem increased skill, and often 
considerable capital. 

An interesting testimony to the influence of these refugees 
is afforded by Harrison in his Description of England (in 
the time of Elizabeth). He says about our wool : “ In time 
past the use of this commodity consisted for the most part 
in cloth and woolsteds ; but now, by means of strangers 
succoured here from domestic persecution^ the same hath been 
employed unto sundry other uses ; as mockados, bays, 
vellures, grograines, &c., whereby the makers have reaped 
no small commodity. 

§ 6. Agriculture. — The growth of our manufactures 
helped of course to promote sheep farming, not only on the 
part of great land-owners, but even of ordinary moderate 
farmers. Upon this point also Harrison mentions an 
important fact; “And there is never an husbandman (for 
now I speak not of our great sheepmasters, of whom some 
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one man hath 20,000) but hath more or less of this cattle 
(sheep) feeding on his fallows and short grounds, which 
3deld the finer fleece/* ■ Besides sheep farming, however, 
which had long since risen into importance, our agriculture 
had improved in several res|)ects. Here foreign influence 
is again visible. Already a change in the mode of cultivation 
had been brought about, not so great as that which took 
place in the two succeeding centuries, but still quite per- 
ceptible, A larger capital was brought to bear upon the 
land, the breed of horses and cattle was improved, and more 
intelligent use was made of manure and dressings. It was 
said that one acre under the new system produced as much 
as two did under the old. In addition to these improve- 
ments, the coming of the Flemings and Dutch introduced 
several new vegetables. The refugees cultivated in their 
gardens, carrots, celery, and cabbages, which were previously 
either unknown or very scarce in this country. The most 
important service to agriculture, however, was the introduc- 
tion of the hop, which is smd to have been brought to 
England by some Flemish, as early as 1524, and later in 
the century, in Elizabeth*8 reign, the hop-gardens of Kent 
had already become famous, and have remained so ever 
since. The introduction of hops of course led the way to 
a better method of brewing beer, and from this time forward 
beer became a national beverage. 

§ 7. Social comforts.-— All this increase of the national 
wealth, in commerce, manufactures, and agriculture, produced 
important changes in the mode of living. The standard 
of comfort became higher. Food became more whole- 
some. As agriculture improved, and animals couW be 
kept through the winter with greater ease, ssdt meat and 
salt fish no longer formed the i^aple food of the lower 
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classes for half the year. Brick-making had been re- 
discovered about 1450; and by the time of Elizabeth the 
wooden, or wattled houses (p. 19) had generally been 
replaced, at least among all but the poorest class, with 
dwellings of brick and stone. The introduction of chimneys 
and the lavish use of glass also helped to improve the 
people's dwellings; and indeed the houses of the rich 
merchants, or the lords of the manors, were now quite 
luxuriously furnished. Carpets had superseded the old 
filthy flooring of rushes ; pillows and cushions were found in 
all decent houses ; and the quantity of carved woodwork of 
this period shows that men cared for something more than 
mere utility in their surroundings. The lavishness of new 
wealth was seen, too, in a certain love of display, of colour, 
of ** purple and fine linen,” which characterizes the dress of 
the Elizabethan age. The old sober life and thought of 
mediaeval England had been entirely revolutionized by the 
sudden opening of the almost fabulous glories of the New 
World, and men revelled joyously in the new prospects of 
the wealth of the wondrous West But yet there were the 
seeds of pauperism in the land, and all the wealth of the 
merchants and the adventurers of Elizabethan England did 
not prevent the sure and inevitable Nemesis that followed 
upon the crimes and follies of Elizabeth's father. 

§ 8‘ The condition of the labonrers. — For it is im- 
possible, in glancing at the condition of labour in the days 
of Elizabeth, to forget the disastrous economic changes 
wrought by the criminal follies of Henry VIII. and his 
followers since the earlier days of the fifteenth century. 
Compared with the fifteenth century, the poverty of the 
wage-earners in Elizabeth's reign was great indeed, though 
even then not so bad as it subsequently became. But the 
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whole of the next two centuries show a steady deterioration 
in the lot of the English labourer and artisan. Of course 
the condition of labour will be best seen by taking examples 
of the wages then given. In Eiizabeth*s reigOi then, we 
may reckon the yearly wages of an agricultural labourer at 
about 4r., and the cost of living, which now included 
house rent, formerly unknown, at thus leaving a very nar“ 
row ma^in for contingencies. Daily wages were (in 1564) 
— for artisans, Sd. a day in winter and 9^'. in summer 5 
for labourers, 6 d, in winter and jd. in summer, and in 
harvest-time occasionally M or even tod. This is not very 
much more than the wages paid at the close of the fifteenth 
century (viz. artisans 3^. a week, and labourers ar.), but the 
price of food had risen almost to three times the old average. 

§ 9. Assessment of wages by justices. The first 
Poor-law. — Wages in husbandry and in handicrafts were 
now fixed, under the statute 5 Elirabetb, cap. 4 
by the justices in quarter sessions, and of course these 
employers of labour would hardly fix an unnecessarily 
high rate of wages ; and, what is more, wages did actually 

( conform to their assessments in spite of the continual 
rise in the price of the necessaries of life. It is not 
surprising that under these conditions the problem of 
pauperism in England speedily took a very pronounced 
form. Even in 1541, under Henry VIIL, it was found that 
some system of relief was necessary; but a system of 
voluntary contributions was for a time sufficient to meet the 
difficulty. But in Edward VI.^s reign pauperism began to 
increase alarmingly, though now we see that it was only 
natural ; and finally Elizabeth found it necessary to institute 
aiegular system of pocM:-law relief. In i6oj, therefore, by 
Act 43 Elizabeth, cap. 3, it was legally enactei dmt all 
X Conamotily known as the Act rfApprmimsMp (cf. note I a, p. ^31). 
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f)roperty should be duly assessed by regular assessors, in 
order that rates might be levied for the relief of pauperism. 
After a few renewals this law was made permanent in 
Charles Us reign (1641), and continued legally in force till 
1812; audits general principles lasted till 1835. The effect 
of this poor-law was to keep the wages of labour at the very 
lowest possible level, for now the employers (chiefly, at that 
time, the land-owners) knew tliat if a labourer's wages 
could not maintain him, he would have to be relieved from 
the rates. In other words, part of the labourers^ wages 
would be, and was, paid by the general public, and thus 
expense would be saved to individual employers. This 
state of things did not, perhaps, ensue immediately upon 
the passing of this law, but became more common later. 
The results of the system were seen more clearly in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, to which we shall 
subsequently refer,^ 

§ 10. Population. — The marked improvement in agricul- 
ture and the increase of wealth brought with them, at the 
close of the sixteenth century, an equally marked increase of 
population. We saw that at the time of Domesday the 
population of England was under two millions. When the 
poll-tax of 1377 was levied, in the last year of Edward III.'s 
reign, it had not much increased, being at most not more 
than two and a quarter millions, according to careful calcu- 
lations based upon the returns of this tax. But by the end 
of Elizabeth's reign it had rapidly risen to some 5,000,000 
souls, at which figure it remained for some hundred and fifty 
years longer. The bulk of the population was still in the 
southern half of the country, although the north was now 
becoming more prosperous, owing to the extension of manu- 
factures. It will be seen that England was by no means 
^ See note 12, p. 231, on Intention of Act, 
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over-crowded, and yet people were found who complained 
of the increase of population. William Harrison in his 
a/ England {miiitn hi^Wctn iS77‘“87) remarks: 
^*Some also do grudge at the great increase of people 
in these days, thinking a necessary brood of cattle far 
better than a superfluous augmentation of mankind. But,*' 
he adds severely, “I can liken such men best unto the 
Pope or the Devil," and adds that in case of invasion they 
will find “ that a wall of men is far better than stacks of com 
and bags of money," Even without the fear of invasion 
before our eyes, it is well for us to«day not to forget this 
latter sentence in the modern international race for wealtln 


CHAin^ER IV, 

PROGRESS OF AGRICULTURE IN THE SEVENTEENTH AND 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES, 

§ I. R6stim6 of progress sinoe thirteenth century, -Tt 
will be remembered that great agricultural changes had taken 
place since Henry III.’s reign. For a century or so after 
his death (1272) the land-owner was also a cultivator, living 
upon his land and owning a large amount of capital in the 
form of stock, which he let out under the stock and land 
lease system. But after the Great Plague ( 1 348) this method 
of cultivation by capitalist land-owners ceased, except in the 
one case of sheep farming ; the land-owner became generally 
a mere rent receiver; and agriculture consequently suflfered. 
Marling, for instance, fell into disuse, and the breed of sheep, 
it is said, deteriorated somewhat The ^eat feature of the 
change was the transformation of large tracts of arable land 
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into pasture for sheep, and the growth of enclosures for the 
sake of the same animal. The landlords rapidly proceeded 
to raise their rents, till, in the sixteenth century, extor- 
tionate renting became so common that Bishop latimer, and 
Fitzherbert, the author of a useful work on surveying, com- 
plained about it both in sermons and other writings. Hence 
English agriculture did not materially improve between the 
days of Henry IIL and of Elizabeth. But in this queen’s 
reign, as we saw, several improvements were made under 
the influence of foreign refugees. For the inhabitants of the 
Low Countries and Holland have been our pioneers not only 
in commerce and finance, but in agriculture also. It was 
now these people who introduced into England the cultivation 
of artificial grasses and of winter roots, the want of whidi, it 
will be remembered, greatly embarrassed the English farmer 
in the mediaeval winter. The introduction of hops also was 
of great importance, 

§ 2, Progress in James I.’s reign. Influence of land- 
lords, — Of course the greatest industrial progress of this 
period was made in the direction of foreign trade, and in 
James’s reign progress in agriculture was slow as compared 
with that in commerce, but it was substantial — substantial 
enough, at any rate, for the landlords to exact an increased 
competitive rent, as we know from Norden’s work, The 
Surv^or^s Dialogue (1607). It was even complained that the 
actions of the landlords tended to discourage progress, for 
when a tenant wished to renew a lease he was threatened with 
dispossession if he did not pay an increased rent for the 
very improvements he had made himself. However, from the 
facts given by Norden, and also by another writer— Markham, 
the author of The English Husbandman (1613)— it is evident 
that there was considerable improvement, development, 
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and variety now shown in English agriculture. The special 
characteristic feature of the seventeenth century is the 
utilimtion of the fallow for roots, though these had been 
known in gardens in the previous century. I-Aud was still 
largely cultivated in common fields, and was, of course, much 
subdivided. The most fertile land was to be found in Hunt- 
ingdon, Bedford, and Cambridge shires, the next best being 
in Northampton, Kent, Essex, Berkshire, and Hertfordshire. 

§ 3, Writers on agricnlttrre. Improvements, flame.— 
Oxen were still preferred to horses; but a noti«able 
improvement is the attention now paid to the various kinds 
of manures, on which subject Markham was the first to write 
specially. The fact that agriculture was now made the topic 
of various treatises proves that important development was 
taking place. Besides the works already mentioned, we 
have the Sysiema Agrimliurm by Worlidge, a farmer of 
Hampshire, the second edition of which appeared in 1675. 
He is a strong advocate of enclosures, as apinst the old 
common field system, on the plea that the former is more 
conducive to high farming ; but he also is in favour of small 
endosed farms. Though at first locd and somewhat spas- 
modic, and hindered by the landlord's power of appropriat- 
ing the results of increased skill on the part of the tenant, 
under the head of indestructible powers of the soil/' yet 
the progress made was sufficient to double the population of 
England. A curious fact in the agriculture of the seventeenth 
century may be here mentioned ; I mean the existence of a 
very large amount of waste land, and the use made of it for 
purposes of breeding game. At that time it is evident that 
killing game was not the exclusive right of the land-owners, 
but was a common privilege. Large quantities of game 
were sold, and at a cheap price, and fowling'^ must 
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evidently have been an important item in the farmer's means 
of livelihood. 

§ 4. Drainage of the fens.— A most important feature 
in the development of agriculture in the Eastern counties 
was the drainage of the fens, I e, all that large district which 
extends inward from the Wash into the counties of Tincoln, 
Cambridge, Northampton, Huntingdon, Norfolk and Suffolk. 
This district had been reclaimed by the Romans, and had 
been then a fertile country. But in the time of the Domes- 
day Book it was once again a mere marsh, owing to incursions 
of the sea, which the English at that time had not the ability 
to prevent Although even in 1436, and subsequently, partial 
attempts had been made to reclaim tliis vast area, the first 
effectual effort was begun only in X634, by the Earl of 
Bedford, who got 95,000 acres of the reclaimed laud as a 
reward for his undertaking. The contract was fulfilled in 
1649, and a corporation was formed to manage the Bedford 
level,” as it was now called, in 1688. The reclaiming 
of so much land naturally increased the prosperity of the 
counties in which it stood, and their agriculture flourished 
considerably in consequence, Bedfordshire for instance 
being now the most exclusively agricultural county in the 
kingdom. 

§ 5. Eiae of price of corn, and of rent. — ^The price of 
com, meanwhile, was now steadily rising. From 1401 to 
1540— f. e. before the rise in prices and the debasement of 
the coinages— the average price had been six shillings per 
quarter; after prices had recovered from their inflation, and 
settled down to a general average once more, taking the price 
from 1603 to 1702, corn was forty-one shillings per quarter. 
The average produce had apparently declined since the 
fifteenth and before the improvements of the seventeenth 
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century. In the former period it was about twelve biisliels 
per acre, and in the fourteenth century eleven bushels ; but 
Gregory King, writing in the seventeenth century, only gives 
ten bushels as the average of his time. His estimate, how- 
ever> is doubted. At the same time, rent had risen from the 
sixpence per acre of the fifteenth century to four shillinp, 
according to Professor Rogers, or even 6 £ according to 
King, who says the gains of the farmer of his time are very 
small, and that rents w*ere more than doulded between 1600 
and X699. We will reserve the topic of the rise of rent, 
however, for a separate section, and keep to the agricultural 
developments of the period. 

§ 6. Special features of the eighteenth century. Popu- 
larity of agriculture. — As the use of winter roots had been 
the special feature of the seventeenth century, so the feature 
of the eighteenth was the extension of artificial pasture and 
the increased use of clover, sainfoin, and rye-grass ; not, of 
course, that these had been hitherto unknown, but now their 
seeds are regularly bought and used by any farmer who knew 
his business. At first, like all other processes of agriculture, 
the development was very slow and gradual, but it went on 
steadily nevertheless. A great stimulus to progress was given 
by the fact that the English gentlemen of the eighteenth 
century developed quite a passion for agriculture as a hobby, 
and it became a fashionable pursuit for all people of any 
means, citizens and professional men joining in it as a kind 
of bye-industry, as well as farmers and land-owners who made 
it their business. Arthur Young, the great agricultural writer 
of this century, declares that ** the faxming tribe is now made 
up of all classes, from a duke to an apprenttce.”^ But two 
important mistakes were made in the eighteenth century, and 
they have not ceased to exist in the nineteenth, causing very 
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largely the distress under which English agriculture has for 
some time been labouring. They are the mistakes of occu- 
pying too much land with insufficient capital, and of not 
keeping regular and detailed accounts. Still, between 1720 
and 1760, progress was very rapid, and noble land-owners 
made great efforts to improve their estates, in order thereby 
to raise their rents and increase their profits, in the hope of 
outdoing the great merchant princes who had now appeared 
upon the scene. They thus became in a way the pioneers 
of agricultural progress, the principal result of their efforts 
being seen in the increased number and quality of the stock 
now kept on farms. 

§ 7. Improvements of cattle, and in the productiveness 
of land. Statistics. — The extended cultivation of winter 
roots, clover, and other grasses, naturally made it far easier 
for the farmer to feed his animals in the winter; and the 
improvement in stock followed closely upon the improvement 
in fodder. The abundance of stock, too, had again a bene- 
ficial result in the increased qualities of manure produced, 
and the utilization of this fertilizer was scientifically developed. 
The useful, though costly, process of nxarling was again 
revived, and was advocated by Arthur Young; soils were 
also treated with clay, chalk, or lime. So great was the 
improvement thus made, that the productiveness of land in 
the eighteenth century rose to four times that of the thir- 
teenth century, when five bushels or eight bushels of com per 
acre was the average. Stock, also, was similarly improved, 
an eighteenth century fatted ox often weighed 1200 lbs., 
while hitherto, from the fourteenth to the end of fhe seven- 
teenth century, the weight had not been usually much above 
400 lbs. The weight of the fleece of sheep had also increased 
quite four times. Population being even then small, a 
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considerable quantity of corn was ex|)orlcd, tlic British fanner 
being also protected from foreign competition by the corn 
laws (made in Charles II/s reign, 1661 and 1664), forbidding 
importation of corn, except when it rose to famine prices. 
Young estimated the acreage of the country at 32,000,000 
acres (King put it at 22,000,000 in the seventeenth century); 
its value (at tlrirty-three and one-half years^ purchase) was, 
says Young, ;^536,ooo,ooo. The value of stock he places 
at nearly ^110,000,000, and estimates the wheat and rye 
crop at over 9,000,000 quarters per annum, barley at 
1 1,500,000 quarters, and oats at 10,250,000 quarters. The 
rent of land had risen to nearly ten shillings an acre, 

§ 8. Wrong done to small land-owners by the Statute 
of Frauds.™ The development and success of English agri- 
culture, from 1700 to 1765 or 1770, was thus remarkable and 
extensive; but it was not effected without considerable 
economic changes and great and unnecessary suffering among 
two important classes of the population— the yeomen or 
small freeholders, and the agricultural labourers. The decay 
of the yeomanry, indeed, forms a sad interlude in the growing 
prosperity of the country. The position of many small 
land-owners had been greatly and disastrously affected by the 
i Statute of Frauds, passed in the time of Charles IL By this 
extraordinary and high-handed Act it was decreed that after 
July 24th, 1677, all interests in land whatsoever, if created 
by any other process except by deed, should be treated as 
tenancies at will only, any law or usage to the contrary 
notwithstanding. The intention, apparently, of those 
who passed this law— an intention which resulted suo 
cessfully— was to extinguish all those numerous small free- 
holders who had no written evidence to prove that they 
held their lands, as they had done for centuries, on condition 
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of paying a small fixed and customary rent. This Act 
certainly succeeded in dispossessing many of the class at 
which it was aimed j but there were yet a certain number 
against whom it was inoperative ; hence, at the end of the 
seventeenth century, twenty years or so after this Act, 
Gregory King is able to estimate that there were 180,000 
freeholders in England, including, of course, the larger 
owners. But by the time of Arthur Young these also had 
disappeared, or at least were rapidly disappearing, and he 
sincerely regrets “ to see their lands now in the hands of 
monopolizing lords.^' 

§ 9. Causes of the decay of the yeomanry. — The cause 
was partly political and partly social. After the revolution 
of 1688, the landed gentry became politically and socially 
supreme, and any successful merchant prince — and these 
were not few— who wished to gain a footing sought, in the 
first place, to imitate them by becoming a great land-owner ; 
hence it became quite a policy to buy out the smaller 
farmers, and they were often practically compelled to sell 
their holdings. At the same time, the custom of primogeni- 
ture and strict settlements prevented land from being much 
subdivided, so that small or divided estates never came into 
the market for the smaller treeholders to buy. It is also 
certain that this result was accelerated by the fact that 
small farms no longer paid under the old system of 
agriculture, and the new system involved an outlay that 
the yeoman could not aflford. Farming on a large scale 
became more necessary, and this again assisted in extin- 
guishing the smaller men, for large enclosures were made by 
the landed gentry in spite of feeble opposition from the 
yeomen, who, however, could rarely afford to pay the law 
costs necessary to put a stop to the encroachments of 
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their greater neighbours. Thus the yeomen lost their rights 
in the common lands, and at the same time the new 
agriculture involved a breaking up of the old common field 
system, which could not possibly hold its own against the 
modern improvements. 

§ 10. Great increase of enolosurea—The abolition of 
the old system was necessary, but the manner in which it 
was carried out was disastrous. The enclosures of the 
landed gentry were often carried on with little regard to the 
interests of the smaller tenants and freeholders, who, in 
fact, sufiered greatly ; and in this present age English agri- 
culture is, in a large measure, still feeling the subsequent 
effects of the change, while many people are advocating a 
partial return to small holdings, cultivated, however, with the 
improved experience given by modern agricultural progress. 
Apparently, this was not the first occasion on which the land- 
owners had made enclosures and encroached upon the 
common lands of their poorer neighbours, and not merely 
upon the waste; but the rapidity and boldness of the 
enclosing operations in the eighteenth century far surpassed 
anything in previous times. Between 1710 and 1760, for 
instance, 334*974 acres were enclosed; and between 1760 
and 1843 the number rose to 7,000,000. 

§ II. Benefits of enclosures as compared with the oM 
common fields. — The benefits of the enclosure system 
were, however, unmistakable, for the cultivation of common 
fields under the old system was, as Arthur Young assures us, 
miserably poor. The arable land of each village under this 
system was still divided into three great strips, subdivided 
by “baulks’" three yards wide. Every farmer would own one 
piece of land in each strij) — probably more— «id all alike 
were bound to follow the aistomary tillage; this was to 
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leave one strip fallow every year, while on one of the other 
two wheat was always grown, the third being occupied by 
barley or oats, pease, or tares. The meadows, also, were 
still held in common, every man having his own plot up to 
hay harvest, after which the fences were thrown down, and 
all householders* cattle were allowed to graze on it freely, 
while for the next crop the plots were redistributed. Every 
farmer also had the right of pasture on the waste. This 
system produced results miserably inferior to those gained 
on enclosed lands, the crop of wheat in one instance being, 
according to Young, only seventeen or eighteen bushels per 
acre, as against twenty-six bushels on enclosures. Similarly, 
the fleece of sheep pastured on common fields weighed only 
3|- lbs., as compared with 9 lbs. on enclosures. It is notice- 
able, too, that Kent, where much land had for a long time 
been enclosed and cultivated, was reckoned in Young’s time 
the best cultivated and most fertile county in England. 
Norfolk, also, was pre-eminent for good husbandry, in its 
excellent rotation of crops and culture of clover, rye-grass, 
and winter roots, due, said Young, in 1770, ‘^to the division 
of the county chiefly into large farms,” and, it must be 
added, to unscrupulous enclosure. 

§ 12. The rise in rent. — ^The fanner himself, however, 
was heavily taxed for his land, and though the high prices 
he got for his com up to the repeal of the corn laws enabled 
him to pay it, his rent was certainly at a very high figure. 
The rise had begun after the dissolution of the monasteries 
in the sixteenth century, though in that period the rise was 
slow. But Latimer asserts that his father only paid or 
j£4 for a holding which in the next generation was rented 
j£x 6 , the increased figure being only partially accounted 
for by the general rise in prices. In the seventeenth century, 
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according to King, rents were more than doubled, and the 
sixpence per acre of mediieval times must have seemed 
almost mythical. The Belvoir estate, the property of the 
Dukes of Rutland, who are spoken of as indulgent landlords, 
forms a good example of the rise of rent in the two following 
centuries. In 1692 land is found rented at 31. 9|<f. an 
acre, and a little later at 4s, By the year 1799 

same land had risen to x^s. with a further rise in iSra 
to 25,^, 8|^, In 1830 it was at 25^. x^d,, but in 1850 had 
risen to 38^*. that is about ten times the seventeenth 
century rent. This enormous rise was not by any means 
due solely to increase of skill in agricultural industry, l)ut 
was largely derived from increased economy in production, 
or, in other words, from the oppression and dcgmdation of 
the agricultural labourer. 

§ 13. The fall in wages* — ^This degradation was brought 
about by the system of assessment^ of wages which we 
noticed in Elizabeth's reign, a system by which the labourer 
was forced by law to accept the wages which the justices 
(generally the landed proprietors, his employers) arranged 
to give him. It is not the business of an historian to make 
charges against a class, but to put facts in their due per- 
spective. Therefore without comment upon the action of 
the justices in this matter I shall merely refer to one 
or two of these assessments and show their effect u|)on 
the condition of labour, especially of agricultural labour, 
which occupied more than one-third of the working-classes* 
Speaking generally, we may quote Professor Rogers* remark, 
that “ if we suppose the ordinary labourer to get $Sn 6d, a 
week throughout the year, by adding his harvest allowance 
to his winter wages, it would have taken Mm more than 
forty weeks to earn the provisions which in 1495 could 

^ to the alleged futility of these assessments see Indmify in 

England^ p. 257, 
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have got with fifteen weeks' labour, while the artisan would 
be obliged to have given thirty-two weeks’ work for the 
same result” To give details, we may first quote, as an 
example, the Rutland magistrates' assessment, in April 1610. 
The wages of an ordinary agricultural labourer are put at 
7^. a day from Easter to Michaelmas, and at 6d, from 
Michaelmas to Easter. Artisans get lod, or 9^. in summer, 
and Sd in winter. Now, the price of food was 75 per cent 
dearer than in XS64, while the rate of wages are about the 
same 5 and compared with (say) 149 5) food was three, or 
even four, times dearer. Another assessment, in Essex in 
i66x, allows li*. a day in winter, and xs, 2i, in summer, for 
ordinary labour. But, in 1661, the price of wheat (70^. 6^. 
a quarter) was just double the price of 1610 (35^. 

The labourer was worse off than ever. Another typical 
assessment is that of Warwick, in 1684, when wages of 
labourers are fixed at Zd a day in summer, ^d. in winter ; 
of artisans at xs. a day. At this period Professor Rogers 
reckons the yearly earnings of an artisan at ;^i5 13^. ; of a 
farm labourer at Zs. Zd., exclusive of harvest work; 
while the cost of a year’s stock of provisions was ;;^i4 i xs. 6d. 
It is true that at this period the labourer still possessed 
certain advantages, such as common rights, which, besides 
providing fuel, enabled them to keep cows and pigs and 
poultry on the waste. Their cottages, too, were often rent 
free, being built upon the waste, while each cottage, by the 
Act of Elizabeth, was supposed to have a piece of land 
attached to it, though this provision was frequently evaded. 
But yet it is evident that, even allowing for these privileges, 
which, after all, were now being rapidly curtailed, the 
ordinary agricultural labourer — that is, the mass of the wage- 
earning population — ^must have found it hard work to live 
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decently. By the beginning of the eighteenth century his 
condition had sunk to one of great poverty. The ordinary 
peasant, in 1725, for instance, would not earn more than 
or about ^15 a year ; artisans could not gain more tlian 
while the cost of the stock of provisions was 
;£i6 2s. Thus the husbandman who, in 1495, conld 
get a similar stock of food by fifteen weeks^ work^ and the 
artisan who could have earned it in ten weeks, could not 
feed himself in 1725 with a whole yeaFs labour. His wages 
had to be supplemented out of the rates ; and there was but 
little alteration in these rates till the middle of tlic eighteenth 
century. But about that time (1750) he had begun to share 
in the general prosperity caused by the success of the new 
agriculture and the growth of trade and manufactures. 
The evil, however, had been done, and although a short 
period of prosperity, chiefly due to the advance made by 
the new agriculture, cheered the labourer for a time, his 
condition after the Industrial Revolution again rapidly 
deteriorated, till we find him at the end of the eighteenth 
century and for some time afterwards in a condition of 
chronic misery. 


CHAPTER V. 

COMMERCE AND WAR IN THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURIES. 

§ I. England a commercial power .~In glancing over 
the progress of foreign trade in the time of Elimheth, we 
noticed that our war with Spain was due to commercial as 
well as religious causes. The opening up of the New World 
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made a struggle for power in the West almost inevitable 
among European nations ; the new route to India vid the 
Cape of Good Hope, discovered by Vasco di Gama, made 
another struggle for commercial supremacy as inevitable in 
the far East. In the reign of Henry VIII. we fmd, from 
one of his Statutes, that Malaga had been the furthest port 
to which at this time English seamen yet ventured. For a 
century or more after the discoveries of Columbus and di 
Gama, Spain and Portugal, and a little later on Holland, 
had practically a monopoly both of the Eastern and 
Western trade. But now a change had come. The 
Elnglishmen of the Elizabethan age cast off their fear of 
Spain, entered into rivalry with Holland, and finally made 
England the supreme commercial power of the modem 
world. The history of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries is a continuous record of their struggles to attain 
this object. * 

§ 2. The beginnings of the struggle with Spain. — In 
the last quarter of the sixteenth century Elizabeth had 
entered (1579) into an alliance, offensive and defensive, 
with Holland against Spain. The motive of the alliance 
was partly religious, but the shrewdness of the queen and 
her statesmen no doubt foresaw more than spiritual advan- 
tages to be gained thereby. After the alliance, Drake and 
the other great naval captains of that day began a system 
of buccaneering annoyances to Spanish commerce. The 
Spanish and Portuguese trade and factories in the East 
were considered the lawful prizes of the English and their 
allies the Dutch. The latter, as all know, were more 
successful at first than we were, and soon established an 
Oriental Empire in the Indian Archipelago. But at the 
very end of her reign England had prospered sufficiently 
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for Elizabeth to grant charters to the I.evant Company, and 
its far greater companion the East India Company* Then, 
when a fresh war with Spain was imminent, ICngland wisely 
began to plant colonies in North America, at the suggestion 
of Sit Walter Raleigh ; and after one or two other abortive 
attempts, Virginia was successfully founded by the London 
Company in 1609, and became a Crown colony in 1624* 
After this, as every one knows, colonies grew rapidly on the 
strip of coast between the Alleghany Mountains and the 
Atlantic* Meanwhile, on the other side of the world the 
East India Company was slowly gaining ground, and found- 
ing English agencies or “factories/^ that of Surat (in 1:612) 
being the most important. As yet we had not come into 
open conflict with Spain or Portugal ; and indeed we owed 
the possession of Bombay to the marriage of Charles IL 
with Katherine of Braganza (166 1)* Then the company 
gained from Charles II. the important privilege of making 
peace or war on their own account It had a good many 
foes to contend with, both among natives and European 
nations, among whom the French were as powerful as the 
Portuguese. 

§ 3. Cromwell's commercial wars*™The monopoly of 
■ Spain was first really attacked by Cromwell. James I. had 
been too timid to declare war, and Charles I* was too much in 
danger himself to think of trusting his subjects to support him 
if he did so. -But Cromwell was supported both by the 
religious views of the Puritans and the desires of the mer- 
chants when he declared war against England's great foe. 
He demanded trade with the Spanish colonies, and religious 
freedom for English settlers in such colonies. Of course his 
demands were refused, as he well knew that they would be. 
Whereupon he seized Jamaica (1655) and intended to secure 
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Cuba ; and at any rate succeeded in giving the English a 
secure footing in the West Indies. He seized Dunkirk also 
from Spain (then at war with France), with a view to 
securing England a monopoly of the Channel to the ex- 
clusion of our old friends the Dutch. Dunkirk, however, 
was a useless acquisition, and was sold again by Charles IL 
Not content with victory in the West, Cromwell with the 
full consent of mercantile England declared war against 
the Dutch, who were now more our rivals than our friends. 
It would have been perfectly possible for the English and 
the Dutch to have remained upon good terms ; but the great 
idea of the statesmen and merchants of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries was to gain a sole market and a 
monopoly of trade, and so the Dutch had to be crushed. 
It was a mistake, but mistakes have frequently been made, 
owing to a lack of that indispensable concomitant of states- 
manship, accurate economic knowledge. Cromwell suc- 
ceeded in his object. He defeated the Dutch and broke 
their prestige in the two years' war of 1652-54, and designed 
to ruin their trade by the Navigation Act of 1651 (p. 129), 
The contest between the Dutch and English for the mastery 
of the seas was already practically decided, and the capture 
of New Amsterdam (New York as we called it afterwards) 
in 1664, and the subsequent wars of Charles II. 's reign, 
completed the discomfiture of Holland, 

§ 4. The wars of William III. and of Anne. — ^The 
continental wars in which England was engaged after the 
deposition of James II. were rendered necessary to some 
extent by the tremendous power of France under Louis 
XIV. William III. saw it was inevitable for the interests 
of England that Louis XIV. should be checked, and the 
war of the Spanish Succession (1702-13) was carried on 
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with the object of preventing that king from joining the 
resources of Spain to those of his own kingdom. For had 
he done so two disastrous results would have happened. 
The Stuarts would by his hel|> have been restored to 
the English throne, and the struggle against absolute 
monarchy and religious tyranny would unfortunately have 
been fought over again. Secondly, the growth of English 
commerce would have l)een checked if not utterly annihi- 
lated. As it was we were preserved from the Stuarts ; and 
when the war was finally over in 17x3, found ourselves in 
possession of Gibraltar, now one of the keys of our Indian 
Empire, and of the Hud.son*g Bay Territory, Newfoundland 
and Nova Scotia (then called Acadia)— the foundations of 
our present Canadian dominion. England was also allowed 
by Spain to trade-in negroes— with Spanish colonies, and 
to send one ship a year to the South Seas. The war, as far 
as we were concerned, was a commercial success, though 
we had to pay rather heavily for it, and were involved in 
further difficulties in America thereby. 

§ 5. Expansion of English trade after these wara^- 
Even during the above wars English trade had been 
spreading. English merchants now did business in the 
Mediterranean with Turkey and Italy, in the North with 
Holland, Germany, Russia and Norway, in the East with 
India, Arabia and Africa, in the West irith America and 
the Spanish colonies. Many companies were started, too 
nmnerous to mention hare, for those who had hoarded their 
money during the war were now anxious to make profitable 
use of it. Of these new companies the most famous was 
the South Sea Company, formed in tfii to trade with 
South America. The durectors anticipated enonnous profits, 
and offered to advance the Government ;^7, 500,000 to pay 
Mcthuen**Treiy ^ Union with Scothmd, Barkn Scheme, mid 
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off part of the National Debt. Every one knows the story 
of their collapse (1721), and the ruin it brought upon 
thousands of worthy but credulous shareholders. It was a 
time when all the accumulated capital of the country 
seemed to run riot in hopes of gaining profits. Hundreds 
of smaller companies were started every day, and an un- 
healthy excitement prevailed. One company, with a capital 
of ;j^3,ooo,ooo, was started ‘‘ for insuring to all masters and 
mistresses the losses they may sustain by servants ” ; another 
for making salt-water fresh ” ; a third for ‘‘ planting mul- 
berry trees and breeding silk-worms in Chelsea Park.^' One 
in particular was designed for importing ‘‘a number of large 
jackasses from Spain in order to propagate a larger kind of 
mule in England,” as if, remarks a later writer with some 
severity, there were not already jackasses enough in London 
alone. 

All this mania for investing capital, however, shows how 
prosperous England had now become, and how great a 
quantity of wealth had been accumulated, partly by trade, 
but also by the growth of manufactures and improvements 
in agriculture. Englishmen now felt strong enough to have 
another struggle for the monopoly of trade, with the result 
that fresh wars were undertaken, and the country was 
heavily burdened with debt. But the wars were on the 
whole a success, though the wish for a monopoly was a 
mistake. 

§ 6. Further wars with France and Spain. — All the 
wars in which England now engaged had some commercial 
object in view. People had yet to learn that the best way 
to extend a nation^s trade is to promote general peace. In 
default of that, however, it seemed well to provoke a 
general war. Mistaken as England’s policy was, it was no 
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more so than that of her neighbours, for all believed, as many 
do still, in the sole market theory. Moreover, England 
was provoked into war by the secret “Family Compact" 
between the related rulers of France and Spafn, by which 
Philip V, of Spain agreed to take away the South American 
trade from England, and give it to his nephew, Tajuis XV. 
of France. The result was a system of annoyance to 
English vessels trading in the South Seas, culminating in 
the mutilation of an English captain, one Jenkins, and war 
was declared openly in 1739. This war merged into the 
war of the Austrian Succession, which lasted for eight years 
(1740-48), a matter with which England was in no way con- 
cerned, but which afforded a good excuse to renew the 
struggle against the commercial growth of France as well 
as Spain. We gained nothing by it except the final annihil- 
ation of the hopes of the Stuarts, and a small increase of 
British power upon the high seas. 

After a few years, however, we entered Ujjon another war, 
the Seven Years’ War (1756-63) in which England and 
Prussia fought side by side against the rest of Europe, and 
attacked France in particular in all parts of the world. 
The war was largely caused by the quarrels of the Frendi 
and English colonists in America, and of rival traders in 
India. We cannot here go into the details of it. It is 
sufficient to say that, after a bad beginning, we won various 
victories by sea and land, and at the close (1763) found 
ourselves in possession of Canada, Florida, and all the 
French possessions east of the Mississippi except New 
Orleans, and had gained the upper hand in India. We 
held almost undisputed sway over the seas, and our trade 
grew by leaps and bounds. Unfortunately we afterwards 
engaged in other wars of a less necessary cliaracter, and 
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wasted a great deal of our wealth before the end of the 
century. But the short peace which ensued after 1763 gave 
us an opportunity which we did not neglect of increasing 
our national industries, and practically gave us the great start 
in manufactures to which we owe our present wealth. In 
this war, too, we gained our Indian Empire and Canada, to 
which we must devote a few short remarks. 

§ 7. The struggle for India. — Since the founding of 
Surat and the acquisition of Bombay, the East India Com- 
pany had also founded two forts or stations, which have 
since become most important cities, namely, Fort St. 
George in 1640 (now Madras), and Fort William in 1698, 
(now Calcutta), They had become powerful, and each of 
the three chief stations had a governor and a small army. 
The French, however, had also an East India Company, 
whose chief station was Pondicherry, south of Madras ; and 
the two companies were by no means on friendly terms. 
When their respective nations were at war in 1746-48, they 
too had some sharp fighting, but it was only when Dupleix, 
the French Governor of Pondicherry, had gained almost 
absolute power over Southern India after the death of the 
Great Mogul and the Nizam of the Dekkan in 1748, that 
matters became serious. The English traders feared with 
justice the loss both of their lives and commerce, and open 
war broke out. The magnificent exertions of Clive and 
Lawrence defeated the French, and finally Dupleix was 
recalled in 1754 and quiet was restored. But two years 
afterwards the Seven Years^ War broke out, and India was 
disturbed again, Suraj-ud-Daula, the ally of the French, 
took Calcutta and committed the Black Hole atrocity (1757), 
and he and his allies did their best to drive the lilnglish out 
of Bengal. This province, however, was saved by Clive 
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at the battle of Plassey; Cc»te defeated the French at 
Wondiwash (1760) ; and Pondicherry was captured by the 
English in 1761. Finally in 1765 the East India Company 
became the collector of the revenues for Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa, and thus the English power was acknowledged 
and consolidated. Our future struggles in India were not 
with the French but with native princes. 

§ S. The conq[uest of Osumda.— -There was, however, a 
great struggle for commercial supremacy to l>e waged against 
the French in America. It began in 1754* The Blnglish 
had now thirteen flourishing colonies between the Alleghany 
Mountains and the sea. Behind them, above them, and 
below them, all was claimed by France as French territory. 
It was inevitable that the growth of our colonics should lead 
to war, and such was the case. The French began by 
driving out English settlers from land west of the Alleghany 
Mountains ; the English retorted by driving French settlers 
out of Nova Scotia, and tried to make a colony in the Ohio 
valley. In this latter object they were failed by Duquesn^ 
the French Governor of Canada, who built Fort Duquesne 
there in 1754, Shortly afterwards, the next Governor, Monb 
■calm, conceiv^ed the idea of linking together Forts Duquesne, 
■Niagara, and Ticonderoga by lesser forte, so as to keep the 
English in their narrow strip of eastern coast-line* Then 
the English Government at home took up the matter, and 
sent out General Braddock and 2000 men to help the 
colonists. Braddock was defeated and killed (x7SS)» but 
when the Seven Years^ War broke out in the next year, Pitt 
sent ammunition, men, and money to help the colonists to 
attack Quebec and Montreal. The war was renewed in 
Canada with fresh vigour ; Fort Duquesne was captured in 
i 75 ^» Quebec in 1759, and Montreal in 17605 and when 
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peace was made in Europe in 1763, England had gained all 
the French possessions in America, and her colonies were 
enabled to extend as far as they desired. We foolishly lost 
them by a mistaken policy a few years afterwards. 

§ 9. Survey of commercial progress during these wars. 
— The reign of James I. was noticeable for the rapid growth 
of the foreign trade which had developed from the somewhat 
piratical excursions of the Elizabethan sailors. Trading 
companies were formed in considerable numbers, and among 
them the Levant Company may be noticed, as having made 
‘'great gains in the East in 1605. The mercantile class 
was now growing both numerous and powerful, and a proof 
of their advance in social position and influence is furnished 
by the new title of nobility, that of baronet, conferred by 
James I. upon such merchant princes as were able and 
willing to pay the needy king a good round sum for the 
honour.^ It is interesting, by the way, to notice the figures 
of trade in his reign. In 1613 the exports and imports both 
together were about ;j^ 4,628,586 in value, and a sign of a 
quickly developing Eastern trade is also seen in the fact 
that James made attempts to check the increasing export of 
silver from the kingdom. At this time English merchants 
traded with most of the Mediterranean ports, with Portugal, 
Spain, France, Hamburg, and the Baltic coasts. Ships from 
the north and west of Europe used in return to visit the 
Newcastle collieries, which were rapidly growing in value. 
The English ships were also very active in the new cod fish- 
eries of Newfoundland, and the Greenland whale fisheries. 
Commerce was further aided by the Navigation Acts of 
1651, which provided that no merchandise of Asia, Africa, 
or America should be imported in any but English ships. 
Previously, the carrying trade had been in the hands of the 

’ Sec note 13, p. 231, on Banking and the Stop of the Exchequer. 
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Dutch, but Holland had now entered upon the period of 
its decline, and the short war with England which followed 
these Acts contributed to hasten it. The development of 
English trade is signalized in this century by the appearance 
of numerous books and essays on commercial questions, of 
which the works of Mun, Malynes, Misselden, Roberts, Sir 
Josiah Child, Worth, and Davenant may be mentioned as 
among the most important The increase in the wealth of 
the country is shown by the rapid rebuilding of London 
after the Great Fire, when the loss was estimated at 
;^i2,ooo,ooo ; and Sir Josiah Child, writing in 1670, speaks 
of the great development of the commerce and trade of 
England in the previous twenty years. We know from 
Gregory King that rents had been doubled in this period, 
and that is always a sure sign of prosperity. The East 
India Company was so flourishing that in 1676 their 
stock was quoted at 245 per cent Trade with America 
was equally prosperous. New Amsterdam, now New York, 
was taken from the Dutch in 1664, and in 1670 the 
Hudson's Bay Company received their charter. But the 
main commercial fact of the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, and of the eighteenth, was the development of the 
Eastern trade, and, as a consequence, of the home produc- 
tion of articles to be exchanged for Eastern goods. The 
cloth trade especially was greatly imereased, and imports of 
cloth from Spain were quite superseded. This improve- 
ment in English manufactures led to increased trade with 
our colonial possessions, especially in tlie West Indies. It 
was partly, perhaps, this great development of English traded 
with both the Western and the Eastern markets that stimu- 
lated the genius of the great inventors to supply our manu- 
facturers with machinery that would enable them to meet 
^ See also my Commerce in pp, 137— *147, 
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the huge demands upon their powers of production, for, by 
1760, the export trade had grown to many times its value 
in the days of James L Then, as we saw, it was only 
;^2,ooo,ooo per annum; in 1703, nearly a hundred years 
later, it was, according to an MS, of Davenanfs,;;^6,552,oi9; 
by 1760 it reached 14, 5 00,000, The markets, too, had 
undergone a change. We no longer exported so largely 
to Holland, Portugal, and France, as in the seventeenth 
century, but instead one-third of our exports went to our 
colonies. In 1770, for example, America took three-fourths 
of the manufactures of Manchester, and Jamaica alone took 
almost as much of our manufactures as all our plantations 
together had done in the beginning of the century. The 
prosperity and development of modern English commerce, 
as we know it, had now begun. It was due, of course, not 
to the great wars we had waged for the right of a sole 
market, but to the fact that we were able to supply the 
markets of the world with manufactured goods that no other 
country could then produce. How we were able to do so 
will shortly be seen when we come to speak of the Industrial 
Revolution of the last half of the eighteenth century. 


CHAPTER VL 

MANUFACTURES AND MINING. 

§ I. Circumstances favourable to English manufac- 
tures. — I have frequently remarked in previous chapters 
that Flanders was the great manufactory of Europe through- 
out the Middle Ages, and up to the sixteenth century. 
Her competition would in any case have been sufficient to 
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check much export of manufactured goods from England, 
though we had by the sixteenth century got past the time 
when most of our imports of clothing came from Flanders. 
Now, at the end of the sixteenth century, Flemish com- 
petition was practically annihilated, owing to the ravages 
made in the Low Countries by the Spanish persecutions 
and occupation. But England did not merely benefit by 
the cessation of Flemish competition : she received at the 
same time hundreds of Flemish immigrants, who greatly im- 
proved our home manufactures, and thus our prosperity was 
doubly assisted. The result is seen in the fact that our export 
of wool diminished, and our export of cloth increased. 

§ 2. Wool trade. Home manufactures. Dyeing.~In the 
reign of James I. the wool trade is even said to have declined, 
and certainly we know that little wool can have been exported, 
for nearly all that produced in England was used for home 
manufacture. On the other hand, however, the same fact 
shows that the manufacturing industry was rising in im- 
portance, for it required all the home-^own wool that could 
be got; and, in r66o, the exix)rt of British wool was for 
this reason forbidden, and remained so till 1:825. 
woollen trade was now very largely in the hands of the Mer- 
chant Adventurers,^ whose methods caused many complaints ; 
but the manufacturing industry flourished steadily, and a 
considerable part of the population was now engaged in it 
It seems to have received some impetus, also, from the Act 
4 and 5 James I. (1607 and r6o8), carefully regulating and 
guarding the quality of cloth exported, and by the end of 
tlie seventeenth century no less than two-thirds of our exports 

' This Company, by charters from James I. in 1604 and 1617, had 
the exclusive privilege of exporting the woollen cloths of England to 
the Netherlands and Germany. It included some 4000 roef chants. 
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were woollen fabrics. The usefulness of our climate, too, 
for this particular manufacture had been discovered, and 
was now recognized, while the manufacturing industry was 
likewise aided by the impetus given to dyeing by the 
exertions of Sir Walter Raleigh. Previously to James I.'s 
reign most English goods had to be sent to the Netherlands 
to be dyed, as I explained above ; but Raleigh, in his Essay 
on Comnurcty called attention to this fact, and proposed 
to grant a monopoly for the art of dyeing and dressing, and 
by his advice the export of English white goods was pro- 
hibited (1608), but the monopoly granted to Sir W. 
Cockayne caused such an outcry that it was revoked. 

§ 3. Other influences favourable to England. The 
Huguenot immigration. — But other influences were at 
work in the seventeenth century in favouring of our home 
^industries. It becomes more and more apparent that 
our insular position was specially fitted for the develop- 
ment of manufactures as soon as they made a fair start. 
Except for the Parliamentary War, which did not disturb the 
industry of the country very much — for there is no sign of 
undue exaltation of prices, or anything else that points to 
commercial distress — England was free from the terrible 
conflicts that desolated half Europe in the Thirty Years^ 
War. Our own Civil War was conducted with hardly any of 
the bloodshed, plunder, and rapine that make war so disas- 
trous. But the Thirty Years^ War (1619 — 1648) did not 
cease till the utter exhaustion of the combatants made peace 
inevitable, and till every leader who had taken part in the 
beginning of the war was in his grave. Germany was 
effectually ruined, and with Germany and Flanders laid low, 
England had little to fear from foreign competition. And 
just at this moment the folly of our neighbour, the French 
King Louis XIV., induced him to deprive his nation of most 
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of its skilled workmen, by the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. His loss was our gaiic 'rhe Edict in question, 
passed nearly a century previously, had insured freedom of 
worship to the French Huguenots, who comprised in their 
ranks the iliU of the industrial population. I ^uis XIV. set 
to wojk to exterminate the Protestant religion in France, 
and began by revoking this Edict (1685). Once more 
England profited by her Protestantism, and, owing to the 
religious opinions of her people, received a fresh accession 
of industrial strength. Some thousands of skilled Huguenot 
artisans and manufacturers came over and settled in this 
land. They greatly improved the silk, glass, and paper 
trades, and exercised considerable influence in the develop- 
ment of domestic manufactures generally. It is said that 
the immigrants numbered 50,000 souls, with a capital of 
some ,000,000.^ Every one knows how they introduced 
the silk industry into this country, and how Spitalfiekls 
long remained a colony of Huguenot silk-weavers. Their 
descendants are to be found in every part of England. 

§ 4. Distribution of the oloth trade.— From this time 
forward the cloth trade, in especial, took its place among 
the chief industries of the country, largely owing to the fresh 
spirit infused into it, first by Flemish, and afterwards by 
Frencli weavers. It became more and more widely dis- 
tributed. The county of Kent, and the towns of York and 
Reading made one kind of doth of a heavy texture, the 
piece being thirty or thirty-four yards long by six and one- 
half quarters broad, and weighing 66 lbs. to the piece, 
Worcester, Hereford, and Coventry made a lighter kind of 
fabric, while throughout the eastern counties of Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and Essex were made cloths of various kinds— 
plunkets, azures, blues, long doth, bay, say, and serges; 
Suffolk, in particular, made a **fine, short, white dothu*' 
^ Andersoa*8 Chr&n, ef ii. 569, 
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Wiltshire and Somerset made plunkets and handy warps; 
Yorkshire, short cloths. Broad-listed whites and reds, and 
fine cloths, also came from Wiltshire, Gloucestershire and 
Oxfordshire ; and Somerset was famous in the eastern part 
for narrow-listed whites and reds, and in the west for 
“dunsters,** Devonshire made kerseys and grays, as also 
did Yorkshire and Lancashire. The Midlands furnished 
'^Penistone^’ cloths and “Forest whites”; while Westmore- 
land was the seat of the manufacture of the famous “Kendal 
green” cloths, as also of “Caipmael” and “Cogware” 
fabrics. It will be seen diat the manufacture was exceed- 
ingly extensive, and that special fabrics derived their names 
from the chief centre where they were made. It may be 
mendoned here, too, that the value of wool shorn in England 
at the end of the seventeenth century was ;^2, 000,000, from 
about 12,000,000 sheep (according to Youatt); and the 
cloth manufactured from it was valued at ;^6,ooo,ooo or 
000,000. Nearly half a century later (1741) the number 
of sheep was reckoned at 17,000,000, the value of wool shorn 
at ;^3,ooo,ooo, and of wool manufactured at j^8.ooo,ooo, 
showing that progress in invention had not done much to en- 
hance the value of the manufectured article. But in 1774, 
when the Industrial Revolution may be said to have feirly 
begun, the value of manufactured wool was 5,000,000, the 
value of raw wool (;^4,5oo,ooo) being smaller in proportion. 

§ 5. Coal-mmes. — ^Turning now from textile manufacture 
to mining and working in metals, we find that in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centurie we were just upon the eve 
of die most important change in thee industries — changes 
which, in many place, have entirely transformed the hce of 
the country. But it cannot be too clearly understood that 
none of our mining and mineral industrie attained any 
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proportions worth speaking of till what is known as the 
Industrial Revolution. Englishmen seem to have had hardly 
any idea of the vast wealth of coai and iron that has placed 
us in the forefront of Euro|>e as a manufacturing nation. 
Nevertheless we may just glance at the imperfect methods 
which our forefathers used up till the eighteenth century. 
Coal-mining had been carried on fairly extensively by the 
Romans, as for instance the discovery of huge cinder-heaps 
at Aston and other places testifies. Then, like all our 
industries, it was almost entirely given up, and it was due 
to the Norman Conquest that coal-mining was revived. 
That it was practised to some extent in the North m 
seen from an entry in the Boldean Book (a kind of Domes- 
day of the county of Durham, composed in 1183), in 
which a smith is allowed twelve acres of land for making 
the ironwork of the carts, and has to provide his own coaL 
But collieries were not opened at Newcastle till the thir- 
teenth century, in the year 1238. In the next year we find 
notice of the first public recognition of coal ,as an article 
of commerce, and from a charter of Henry III to the 
freemen of Newcastle, we may date the foundation of the 
coal trade. In 1273 this had become sufficiently extensive 
for the use of coal to be forbidden in London, as there was 
a prejudice against it and in favour of wood as fuel In 
the fourteenth century, again, the monks of Tynemouth 
Priory engaged in mining speculation, and (1380) leased 
a colliery for In the fifteenth century trade was 

sufficiently important to form a source of revenue, for a tax 
of twopence per chaldron was placed upon sea-borne coal, 
and in 1421 an Act had to be passed to enforce this tax. 
In fact in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries coal-mining 
became general in Great Britain. 
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§ 6. Development of coal trade : seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries.— By the seventeenth century it had also 
become important— important enough for the needy Stuart 
monarch Charles I. to see in it a chance of revenue. This 
king gave to Sir Thomas Tempest and his partners the 
monopoly of the sale of Newcastle coal for twenty-one years, 
beginning in 1637 ; and next year he allowed a syndicate to 
be incorporated which was to buy up all the coal from 
Newcastle, Sunderland and Berwick, and sell it in London 
for ‘‘not more than i*js, a ton in summer, and i9.f. in 
winter” — an extravagant price for those times. The king 
got a shilling a ton out of this ingenious scheme. However, 
the Long Parliament finally put a stop to this outrageous 
monopoly. 

But although the coal trade was fairly extensive for that 
period, it was utterly insignificant compared with its present 
dimensions, and that for a very good reason. There was no 
means of pumping water out of the mines, except by the 
old-fashioned air-pump, which was of course utterly inade- 
quate, Nor was a suitable invention discovered till the 
very end of the seventeenth century, when Thomas Savery 
in 1698 invented a kind of pump, worked by the condens- 
ation of steam. This rather clumsy invention, however, 
was soon superseded in 1705 by Newcomen^s steam pump. 
But it was not till after the commencement of the Industrial 
Revolution that steam power was scientifically applied to 
coal-mines by the inventions of Watt and Boulton (1765 
and 1774), which we shall notice in their proper place. Up 
to tliat time, also, it was difficult to transport coal into inland 
districts by road, Newcastle coal being carried to I^ondon in 
ships, and then carried up inland rivers in barges. But 
these barges could not go high up many rivers at that time, 
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and canals were not yet made. It was difficult for instance 
to get coal to Oxford, for it had to come to London, and 
then part way up the Thames, which was not then navigable 
so far. But at Cambridge it was easily procurable, for 
barges could come right up to the town from eastern ports. 
Hence it was much cheai>er at Cambridge than at Oxford. 

§ 7. The iron trade.— As it had been with coal, so with 
iron. Only very small quantities of it were mined in the 
Middle Ages ; it was smelted only by wood, as a rule, and was 
manufactured only in a very rude way. We saw that at the 
great fairs foreign iron, chiefly from the Biscay coast, was 
much in demand, as our own supply was utterly insufficient 
It was naturally not until we learnt to mine and use our 
coal properly that we learnt also how to mine and manu- 
facture our iron. Before learning this, English workmen 
used wood as fuel, and it is to this cause that we owe the 
destruction of most of the forests which, at the time of 
Domesday, occupied so large an area. **The waste and 
destruction of the woods in the counties of Warwick, 
Stafford, Hereford, Monmouth, Gloucester, and Salop by 
these iron-works is not to be imagined,'' a speaker said in 
Parliament as late as the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
And as wood was used as house-fuel also, it will readily be 
understood what a vast destruction of timber took place. 
In 1581 the erection of iron-works within certain distances 
from London and the Thames was prohibited **for the 
preservation of the woods.” 

But early in the seventeenth century (1619) Dud Dudley, 
son of Lord Dudley, began to make use of sea and pit coal 
for smelting iron, and obtained a monopoly of the mystery 
and art of smelting iron-ore, and of making the same into 
cast works or bars, in furnaces, with bellows.'' Dudley sold 
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this cast-iron at ;j^i2 a ton, and made a good profit out of 
it He actually produced seven tons a week, which was 
considered a large supply, and shows the comparative 
insignificance of the industry then. However, it v/as only 
comparatively insignificant, for before the close of the century 
it was calculated that 180,000 tons of iron were produced in 
England yearly; and in the eighteenth century (1719) iron 
came third in the list of English manufactures, and the 
trade gave employment to 200,000 people. There was, 
however, still great waste of wood, since a great many 
iron-masters did not use coal, and therefore the export and 
even the manufacture of iron was discouraged by legislation 
to such an extent that by r 740 the output had been reduced 
to 17,350 tons per annum, barely a tenth of the previous 
amount quoted. The waste of timber was most noticeable 
in the Sussex Wealden, the forests of which owe their destruc- 
tion almost entirely to the iron and glass manufactures. 

But about this time another inventor, Darby, discovered 
the secret of the large blast furnace in which pit coal and 
charcoal were used. He began his experiments as early as 
1730, but did not do much for some twenty years. In 1756, 
however, his works were at the top pinnacle of prosperity; 
twenty and twenty-two tons per week sold off as fast as 
made, and profit enough.” 

After Darby came Smeaton, and other inventors, and the 
Industrial Revolution spread to the iron trade. We shall 
see it in operation in our next period, 

§ 8. Pottery.— As with all other manufactures, so too the 
development of pottery was reserved for the Renaissance of 
industry in the eighteenth century. Of course pottery of a 
kind had always been made in England, especially where 
the useful soil of Staffordshire formed a favourable ground 
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for the exercise of this art But the fwttery hitlierto 
manufactured had been rude and coar.se, its manufacture 
was a strictly domestic and not very widcs|)rcad industry. 
We owe its improveinent, as in so many otiicr cases, largely 
to the efforts of the Dutch and lIugtierK)! iiiimi,f»nints of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. For tlic Dutcli had 
been great among the potters of Europe, as the renown of 
Delft- ware still testifies, and France had the honour of being 
the land of Palissy. The factories at Burslem owed their 
origin to the industry of two Germans, called Elers, from 
whom an Englishman, Astbury, learnt the secret of producing 
the red unglaxed Japanese ware, and the Idack Egyptian 
ware. Burslem, too, was the birthplace of Josiah Wedg- 
wood, born 1730, who first began business in 1752 as 
manager for a master-potter, but started in business on his 
own account in 1759, the eve of the Industrial Revolution, 
His efforts and experiments were magnificent and untiring, 
and they can be read at leisure in various biographic^ 
works. It is sufficient here to say that Wedgwood was the 
man who first made the m of pottery a science, and before 
his death in 1795 brought this manufacture to such 

a pitch of excellence, that few improvements have been left 
for his successors to make, and it rose to be one of the 
chief industries of the country. 

§ 9. Other minmg mdustries.— There remain one or 
two industries that require a passing mention, but which 
were not in the eighteenth century of much importance. 
As to the metals, the foreign trade in tin and lead has been 
already mentioned. In the reign of John the tin-mines of 
Cornwall were farmed by the Jews, and the tin and lead 
trade must have attained considerable proportions in the 
fourteenth century, for the Black Prince paid his own ex- 
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penses in the French wars by the produce of his mines of 
those metals in Devonshire. Copper, also, was mined in 
the northern counties, and in a statute of 1 5 Edward III. 
(1343) we find grants of mines given at Skeldane, in 
Northumberland; at Alston Moor, in Cumberland; and 
at Richmond, in Yorkshire ; a royalty of one-eighth going 
to the king, and one-ninth to the lord of the manor. 
Keswick was at that time a centre of this industry; but 
there cannot have been any great output, for copper had 
to be imported from Germany in the fifteenth century. 
The mines were also very primitive, the approaches being 
made not by shafts, but by adits in the side of a convenient 
hill Strange to say, iron was hardly produced at all. 
Another mineral, which is very abundant in England, 
especially in Worcestershire and Cheshire, was at this period 
hardly utilized. Salt was a necessary of life to the English 
householder, for he had to salt his meat for the winter; 
but he did not know how to mine it himself, and either 
got it imported from south-west France or contented himself 
with the inferior article evaporated on the sea-coast, until 
the end of the seventeenth century. 

In this place, too, we may mention that brick-making 
was a lost art from the fifth to the fifteenth century, and 
bricks were not even imported. The first purchase of 
bricks to be recorded was at Cambridge, in 1449; but 
before the end of the fifteenth century it became a common 
building material in the eastern counties, and in the six- 
teenth century was generally used in London and in the 
counties along the lower course of the Thames. 

§ 10. The close of the period of manual industries,— 
We have now reached a turning-point in English, industrial 
history, and arc about to study a period that is in every 
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way a violent contrast to the centuries which preceded it. 
We have come to the time when machinery begins to dis- 
place unaided manual labour. Hitherto all our manu- 
factures, our mining, and of course our agriculture, had been 
performed by the literal labour of men^s hands, only slightly 
helped by a few simple inventions. Industry, too, was not 
organized upon a vast capitalistic basis, tliough of course 
capitalists existed ; but it would be more correct to say 
that hitherto industry had been chiefly carried on by 
numbers of smaller capitalists who were also manual work- 
men, even when they employed other workmen under them. 
Only in agriculture had the capitalist class become very far 
removed from the labourers. There was certainly no such 
violent contrast as now exists between a mill-owner and a 
mill-hand in the realm of manufacturing industry, though 
of course this contrast existed between the rich land-owner 
who received rents, and the poor agricultural labourer whose 
labour helped to pay them. But, speaking of industry 
generally, it may be said that the absence of machinery 
kept employers and workmen more upon a common level, 
and as large factories of course did not exist, industry was 
carried on chiefly in the workmen’s homes, and the work- 
man was not merely a unit among hundreds of unknown 
** hands” in a mill, but a person not hopelessly removed 
in social rank from hds employer, who was well acquainted 
with him, and like him worked with his own hands. 

But now this old order of things passes away, and a new 
order appears, ushered in by the whirr and rattle of 
machinery and the mighty hiss of steam. A complete 
transformation takes place, and the life of England stirs 
anew in the great Industrial Revolution. 


1 


PERIOD V. 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION AND MODERN 
ENGLAND. 

CHAPTER 1 . 

THE EVE OF THE REVOLUTION. 

§ I. Jtog3JEla:y. and . Laad-owneES and mewtot 

prmces. — We are, of course, mainly concerned in this book 
’ industrial facts ; but as these underly all politics and 
national history, m pause for a moment to see how 
the growth of commerce had by this time affected the 
relations of two great classes: the land-owners and their 
new rivals, the great merchants and the commercial classes 
generally. Up to the time of the deposition of James II., 
or the Whig Revolution of 1688, as it is sometimes called, 
the land-owning class had been practically supreme in social 
and political influence. But from that time forward, al- 
though they still held this high position, their influence 
was heavily counterbalanced by that of the mercantile 
classes. The capitalist and the commercial magnates were 
all favoured by the great movement which divideci the 
nation into the two historic parties of Whigs and Tories, 
for it was that movement which first accentuated their 
importance in the political life of the nation. That 
importance was still more accentuated by a senes of 
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significant economic events 

the Revolution j^ name^^^ the foundation B of 

^giaf!C^'(r694y the new and extended .Charter granted to 
the East India.. Company in 1693, the beginning of the’^ 
National Debt in the same yeah, and the Sestoratioh of 
the Currency in 1696. Xhe commercial and industrial “ 
section of t he community was becoming more an3 Imore 
prominent, and the^great Whig families" who 6c^ 
themselves with endeavouring to Me ^ 
eighteenth century, relied for their support upon the middle 
and commercial classes. The old reverence, however, for 
the position of a land-owner had not yet died out, and the 
men who had gained their wealth by commerce strove for 
a higher social position by buying land in large quantities. 
The time had not yet come when a merchant was on equal 
toms with a landlord. 

^ ^ ^ extraordinary senri- 

meuliB^ as r^ard^^^ classes of the Englkh 

for that has never been M!y 

a man who has merely inherited a large amount 
of land (even if he has never attempted to cultiv^^^^^^^^ 
r^arded. as being superior to one who has amassed a 
fortoie in the industrial or commercial world. And this 
Mng was stronger in the eighteenth century than it is 
at the {ueseht time. Hence commercial magnates bought 
land, and wirii it social prestige. The James Lowther who 
created Earl of Lonsdale in 1784 was the descendant 
of a merchant engaged in the Levant trade ; the first Earl 
M ^ the son of that eminent man of business, Sir 

Joaah OuhL The daughters of merchant princes were 
era aHowed to marry— and maintain— the scions of a 
BKdy aristocracy. Defoe actuaUy discovered the amazing 
» See notes 13 and 14, p. 231, for details. 
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and revolutionary fact that a man engaged in commerce 
might be a gentleman, though no doubt this bold suppos- 
ition of his was at first looked upon with incredulity. He 
says : ‘‘ Trade is so far from being inconsistent with a gentle- 
man that in England trade makes a gentleman ; for, after a 
generation or iwo^ the tradesman’s children come to be as 
good gentlemen, statesmen, parliament men, judges, bishops, 
and noblemen as those of the highest birth and the most 
ancient families.” Dean Swift remarked “that the power 
which used to follow land had gone over to money.” Dr. 
Johnson annoimced oracularly that “an English merchant 
was a new species of gentleman.” 

Now, ^e Industod Revolution fiirthe|:JU> 

social and political influence for „ the commercial classes, 
irsuoceeded in ^destjoylng tiie foolish idea tlmt .the 
owners alone were to be looked upon as the leaders of the 
nation. It gave the capitalists and manufacturers a new 
accession of power by enormously increasing their wealth. 
Moreover, it helped to undermine the landed interest by , 
making the manufactures, .of England , at first equal, and 
afterwards superior, to her agriculture, so that a rich mill^ 
owner or iron-master became as important as a l^ge Imd- 
owner. The monop oly of the landed i nterest was broken 
by^capital. Nowhere is the contrast between the old and 
new classes in the last century seen more dosely than in 
Scott’s Roh Roy, where the old Tory squire who held 
fast to Church and king is contrasted with the new com- 
mercial magnate who supported the House of Hanover. 
One good we enjoyed from the rise of the commercial 
dasses, and that was the final overthrow of the Stuarts, with 
all the follies which that unfortunate race represented. 

§ 2. The coming of the capitalists. — Now, although the_ 
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i intc|j)roiiiinence as 

IR riml. .of Yhe . laud*a\«uar» he was... becoriung 
I prominent as the master of the workmen whom he 

F; employed For before the Industrial „E.eYOIu|ion the 

t j capitalist had... occupied a comparatively subordinate place. 

j:j The vast enterprkeg of modem, industry, such as railways.., 

or mills,, which often require to large an expenditure of 
capital before they can begin, to be .in any way remune,r; 
ative,^^ were .practicaUy unknown a century ago. The in/ 
dustrial system., was*, moreover, far less complicated, far less 
international, far less, subdivided Instead of the great 
capitalist manufacturers of to-day, who can control the 
markets of a nation, England possessed numbers of smdia.. 
capitalists, with far less capital, both individually and m 
the aggregate, tlmn what is now required by a man who 

large -^capitaliste 

.9f..jhp, l^t century wer£,,.ohiefiy ..the.Toreipt .trading ^ coni- 
panics^ For English home manufactures, although greatiy 
developed, were still largely conducted upon the domestic 
system, and the small capitalist-artisan was a conspicuous 
feature of that time, just as the large mill-owner or iron- 
master is of our own day. .Manufactures were.. carried on 
by a .number- of smdl .master-manufacturers, who ...gave 
out work to be done in the homes of thdr employes; 
and who often combined agricultural with manufacturing ^ 
pursuits. But neverdieless there were signs of the approach 
of modern capitalist_^_m^^^ production upon^ 'a’’large'" 

■ If^was becoming , increasingly the custom to employ 

a large, number of work{>eople together under one roof, or 
^....i9^.V.TO.der .the .direction .and supervision, of ...one, great 
.,.,P^ri£acturer, Arthur Young, for instance,.. mentions a silk 
mill at Sheffidd with 15 a hands™a large number in the 
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eighteenth century; a factory at Boynton with 150 hands; 
and a master-manufacturer at Darlington who ran above 
fifty looms. Work was also given out by. capitalist raanu^ 
facturers or merchants. fp, \YprkjQaeJ3L,^J^ the 

villages and towns. These workmen were, like the em- 
ployes of the present day, entirely dependent upon their 
employer for work and wages. Thus, at Nottingham in 
1750 we find fifty master-manufacturers who “put out work 
in this way for as many as 1200 looms in the hosiery trade. 

§ 3. Tlie class of small manxifpt3ixexs.--3But 
the coming of-the capitalists was now the o ld 

order jgLthingsjyas not seriously dislharbed«t^ 
of stgamrnwjgr Jojma^^^ There wire 

still many small manufacturers whe lived 
and worked with their Trakjpeople^in^ own houses. 

Great Britain (made in 1724-26) 
gives an interesting account of this class at a time when 
they were in the height of their prosperity, before machinery 
and steam had even begun to cause their disappearance. 
Speaking of the land near Halifax, in Yorkshire, he says : 
“The land was divided into small enclosures from two acres 
to six or seve^ each, seldom more, every three or four pmces 
of la^^haOTg a house^ belonging to them ; hardly a house 
standing out of speaking distance from another. We could 
see at every house a tenter^ and on almost every tenter a 
piece of cloth or kersie or shalloon. At every considerable 
house there was a manufactory. Every clothier kepp§^one 
horse at least to carry his manufactures to the market and 
every one generally keeps a cow or two or more for his 
fwnily. By this mear^ the ssiall pieces of enclosed land 
about each~Eouie^e occupied, for they scarce sow^com 
enouglrtorfe^ theirpoultty^ The houses .are Ml of lusty 
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fellows, some at the dye-vat, some at the looms, others 
dressing the cloths; the women and children carding; or 
spinning; being all employed, from the youngest to the 
oldest” And Defoe adds a remark which is certainly not 
applicable either to Halifax or any other manufacturing town 
of the present day, for he concludes his description with 
the words : not a beggar to be seen, or an idle person.” 

§ 4, The condition of the manufacturing population. — 
For it is a significant fact that under the old domestic system, 
simple and cumbrous as it was, the manufacturing population 
was very much better off than it was for some time after the 
^ Industrial Revolution, For one thing, they still lived more 
or less in the country and were not crowded together in 
stifiing alleys and courts, or long rows of bare smoke-begrimed 
streets, in houses like so many dirty rabbit-hutches. Even if 
the artisan did live in a town at that time, the town was very 
different from the abodes of smoke and dirt which now 
prevail in the manufacturing districts. There were no tall 
chimneys, belching forth clouds of evil smoke ; no huge, hot 
fectori^ with their hundreds of windows blazing forth a lurid 
light hi the darkness, and rattling with the whirr and din of 
ceaseless machinery by day and night. There were no 
gigantic blast furnaces rising amid blackened heaps of cinders, 
or chemical works poisoning the fields and trees for miles 
amund. These were yet to come. The factory and the 
foraace were almost unknown. Work was carried on by the 
artisan in his little stone or brick house, with the workshop 
insicfe, where the wool for the weft was carded and spun by 
hk wife and daughters, and the cloth was woven by himself 
Ms sons. He had also, in nearly all cases, his plot of 
Mad the house, which provided him both with food and 
W2€alion, for he could relieve the monotony of weaving by 
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cultivating his little patch of ground, or feeding his pigs and 
poultry. Work too was more regular than it often is at pre- 
sent, for there were fewer commercial fluctuations ; fashions 
did not change so quickly, and the market '^forTiome--spun 
fabrics was always steady and assured. The relations be- 
tween employers and employed were far closer; even the 
distribution of wealth was comparatively more equal. Wages 
were somewhat less in money value than at present, but then 
prices of food and rent were only about half what they are 
now. Arthur Young gives 9^. 6d as the average weekly 
wages of an artisan in the N^">th and Midland counties, 
while the average rent for a cottage in the same counties 
he puts at 28s, 2d, a year, or only (>\d. per week. And 
it must be remembered that this included a piece of land 
round the cottage. Meat, also, was cheap, being from 2\d, 
to $ld, per pound ; and bread i^d. a pound. In fact we 
may confidently say that artisans, especially spinners and 
weavers, were well off about 1760. Adam Smith testifies to 
this in the Wealth of Nations. “ Not only has grain become 
somewhat cheaper,’^ he says, “ but many other things from 
which the industrious poor derive an agreeable and whole- 
some variety of food have become a great deal cheaper.^' 
And the healthy condition of industry in general is shown by 
the fact that at the close of the wars with France by the 
Peace of 1763, when more than 100,000 men accustomed to 
war were thrown upon the country and had to find work or 
else be supported somehow or other, “not only no great 
convulsion, but no sensible disorder arose.” 

§ 5. Condition of the agricultural population.— Nor 
was that convenient plenty which was the lot of the manu- 
facturing portion of the people confined only to that section. 
The condition of the agricultural labourer, who was generally 
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the worst off of all classes from being so ittiich under the 
direct supervision of his master, liad considerably improved, 
together with tltergatefiil improvemciU of agriculture spoken, 
of in a previous chapter. Tlic price of com luid fallen, while 
wages had risen, thotigh these wert* less than an artisan’s, 
being, according to Arthur Young’s average estimate for the 
North and Midland counties, about 7.r. a week. But it was 
generally Ss, or lo.s., while the board of a working man may 
be placed at about 5^. or 6 s. a week. Cottages were occa- 
sionally rent free, or at any rate only paid a low rent, never 
more than 50^. or dor. per year. Tlmre was an abundance of 
food, clothing, and furniture. Wheat-l>rcad had entirely 
superseded rye-bread. Kvciy poor family now drank tea, 
which had formerly been a costly luxury. The consumption 
of meat was, says Arthur Young, ** pretty considerable,” and 
that of cheese “itnmcnBe.” Indeed he states that the 
labourers *‘by their large wages and the cheapness of all 
necessaries enjoyed better dwellings, diet, and apparel in 
England than the husbandmen or fanners did in other 
countries.” Certainly Arthur Young must have l)een struck 
with the difference between the agricultural population of 
England and that of France, which latter conuitry he visited 
shortly before the Revolution, when the misery of the 
labourers was at its lowest depth, thanks to the extortions of 
the privileged noblesse. 

§ 6. Growth of populatioE.~But not only had the con- 
dition of the industrial population improved in the period 
1700—1750, but their numbers had also consideraWy 
increased. And now too was beginning that great; shifting 
of the centres of population from the South to the North of 
England, which is so important a feature in the new industrial 
epoch. The most suggestive fact of this period is the growth 
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of the population of Lancashire and of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, which were rapidly becoming the seats of the 
cotton and coarse woollen manufactures. Similarly also 
Staffordshire and Warwickshire, the pottery and hardware 
centres, were growing in numbers, and so, too, were Durham 
and Northumberland, whose coal-fields were now far more 
developed than before. On the other hand, the population 
of the Western and Eastern counties, still large manufac- 
turing centres, had increased very little. But in the North 
and North-west i the increase was enormous. Between 1685 
and 1760 the people of Liverpool had increased tenfold, of 
Manchester fivefold, of Birmingham and Sheffield sevenfold. 
The total population of England had increased from the five 
millions or so of Elizabeth's time, to not much less than eight 
millions in Arthur Young’s time, and far more of these were 
in the northern portions of the country than was the case 
even in Defoe’s time. Defoe said in 1 725, the country south 
of the Trent is by far the largest, as well as the richest and 
most populous.” But forty or fifty years later the shifting 
towards the North had already made itself felt. The cause 
of the great increase of population between 1700 and 1760 
is to be found in the rapid increase of national wealth gained 
by foreign commerce, in the progress of home manufactures 
and of agriculture. Increased wealth means increased com- 
fort in living, increased command of food, and consequently 
better chances of survival among children born of poor parents. 
And in this period the increase in national wealth was, in spite 
of foreign wars, enormous; for if England had to pay heavily 
for these wars other countries had to pay more heavily still, 
and were, moreover, the battle-grounds of contending armies, 
while our own land was at least free from invasion. 

§ 7. England still mainly agricultural. — Of the popu- 
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iation of the country at this time the majority were stili 
engaged in agriculture, and the agricultural labourers alone 
formed one-third of the working classes, and a large number 
even of the manufacturing classes still worked in the fields 
for a portion of the year, especially in harvest-time. In 
1770 England was still mainly an agricultural country, 
and Arthur Young estimates that the income of the agri- 
cultural portion of the nation was larger than that of all the 
rest of the community. But it must be remembered that 
by far the largest portion of this income was in the hands of 
large land-owners and the farmers, the share of the labourer 
t^ing of course much smaller. Arthur Young’s estimates 
must be taken with a certain amount of caution, but they 
are probably approximately correct, and are certainly in- 
teresting as giving us a very fair idea of the distribution of 
occupations and national wealth just before the Industrial 
Revolution. Hence I append a small table, giving in round 
numbers the figures of his estimates. It will be noticed 
timt the number of the population is rather too high, but the 
proportion of one class to another is probably correct. 

INCOMES OF VARIOUS CLASSES.^ 

IN MILLION POUNDS. 


1 * 5 | 


Interest on capital 5 

Paupers 1*5 

S 

— 

Military and official 5 

5 



Professions 5 



Commercial 10 


27 1 

Manufacturing 27 

L. _ 

19,51x^000, 


^ This table is drawn to scale. 


Agricul- 
tural 66 
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POPULATION, IN MILLIONS. 


•5 

... Paupers *5 


•5 

Military and oflScial *5 



Professional *2 


•7 

" ’1 Commercial *7 



Manufacturing 3 j 

3 

1 Agricultural 3 '6 j 


Total = 8,500,000. 


It will be perceived that the agriculturists, though only 
about half a million more in numbers than the manufac- 
turing classes, had a far larger proportionate income, in fact 
more than double. This was of course partly due to the 
agricultural improvements of this period, and to the fact that 
manufactures were still carried on almost solely by hand, 
thus giving only a small production from a good many 
workmen. But the Industrial Revolution rapidly changed 
all this, and now agriculture is no longer the staple industry 
of the country. We may here refer to what has been pre- 
viously mentioned in regard to the agricultural development 
on enclosed land, and to the superiority of the results of 
enclosures over common fields. Those farmers and large 
owners who understood the best ways of raising crops pros- 
pered, and more and more land was enclosed every year to 
grow corn (which by the way was rapidly rising in price), 
clover, turnips and other root-crops. No less than 700 
Enclosure Acts were passed between 1760 and 1774. The 
old common fields were beginning to disappear, and the 
working classes also lost their rights of pasturing cattle on 
the wastes, for wastes now were enclosed. It must be 
admitted that the old common-field system produced very 
poor results (cf. p. 41), but the loss of his common rights 
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was very disastrous to the ialKnirer, for it dmve him off the 
land at the same time as the growth of manufactures attracted 
him off from it, and thus the lahimrcr Isecame in a few years 
completely divorced from t!te soil. At present attempts are 
being made to attract him back to it by offering him small 
strips of inf(;rior land at a high rent. This is known as the 
allotment system. It need scarcely be said that, as at 
present carried out, it is hardly likely to succeed. 

§ 8. The domestic system of manufacture.— But in the 
period we are mw speaking of, the period before the great 
inventions, neither the agricultural labourer nor the manu* 
facturing operative was quite div<irced from the land. The 
weavers, for instance, often lived in the country, in a cottaf^e 
with some land attached to it. There had certainly been 
changes in the industrial system before 1760. At first the 
weaver had furnished himself with warp and weft, worked it 
up^ and brought it to the market himself; but by degrees 
this system grew too cumbersome, and the yarn was given 
out by merchants to the weaver, and at last the merchant 
got together a certain number of looms in a town or village, 
and worked them under his own supervision. But even yet 
the domestic system, as it is commonly called, retained in 
many if not in most cases the distinctive feature that the 
manufacturing industry was not the only industry in which 
the artisan was engaged, but that he generally combined 
with it a certain amount of agricultural work in the cultiva- 
tion of his own small plot of land This fact explains to 
some extent the comparative comfort of the operative in this 
cottage industry, for that they were fairly well off is the 
testimony of Adam Smith, in 1776. Commercial fiuctn- 
ations were few ; the home market was steady ; employer 
and employed were more dosely knit together than at 
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present; wealth was more cciually distributed, and capital 
existed in smaller amounts but in a larger number of hands. 
The poet^s vision of “ contentment spinning at the cottage 
door ” was not altogether imaginary, for women and children 
shared in the common task brought home by the head of 
the family. Nor, after all, was trade so restricted and 
hampered as some writers have seemed to suppose. On 
the contrary, there was, in spite of bad roads, very frequent 
and considerable internal communication for manufacturing 
purposes, and this was facilitated by means of the local 
markets, the importance of which in those days cannot be 
easily overrated. Manufacturers would, ride a long way to 
buy wool from the farmers or at the great fairs already men- 
tioned, such as that of Stourbridge (p. 63), which was suffi- 
ciently considerable even a hundred years ago, or those of 
Lynn, Boston, Gainsborough, and Beverley, all four of which 
were celebrated for their wool-sales. This wool was then 
brought home and sorted ; then sent out to the hand-combers, 
and on being returned combed was again sent out, often to 
long distances, to be spun. It was, for instance, sent from 
remote parts of Yorkshire to Lancashire, or even further; 
or again from near London to Kendal and back. When 
spun, the tops, or fine wool, were intrusted to some shop- 
keeper to '*put out” among the neighbours. Then the 
yarn was brought back and sorted by the manufacturer 
himself into hanks, according to the counts and twist. 
The hand-weavers would next come for their warp and weft, 
and in due time bring back the piece, which often was sent 
elsewhere to be dyed. Finally, the finished cloth was sent 
to be sold at the fairs, or at the local piece halls ” of such 
central towns as Leeds or Halifax. 

Hence it will be seen that there was a considerable 
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difFasion of work under the old system, and it was not 
necessary for great numbers of people to live close together, 
or work in factories upon a large scale. Things were done 
with greater leisure, and more time was taken over them. 
But with the Industrial Revolution came all the hurry and 
stress of modem manufacturing life, and a complete change 
took place in the manner and methods of manufacture. 
And now, having seen how things stood immediately before 
this great change, we can proceed at once to the means by 
which it was brought about. 


CHAPTER IL 

THE EPOCH OF THE GREAT INVENTIONS. 

§ I. The suddenness of the Revolution and its impor- 
tanee. — ^Tl^ change from the domestic system of industry 
which has been briefly sketched in the previous chapter to 
the modem sjrstem of production by machinery and steam 
power, was sudden and violent The great inventions were 
all made in a comparatively short space of time, and the 
previous slow growth of industry developed quickly into a 
feverish burst of manufacturing production that completely 
rev^olutionized the face of industrial England. In litde more 
than twenty years all the great inventions of Watt, Arkwright, 
and Boulton had been completed, steam had been applied to 
the new looms, and the modem factory system had fairly 
b^n. Nothing has done more to make England what she 
at presait is — whether fen: better or worse — ^than this sudden 
ai^ silent Industrial Revolution, for it increased her wealth 
teifoM, and gave her half a centur/s start in front of the 
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nations of Europe. The French Revolution took place 
about the same time, and as it was performed amid streams 
of blood and flame, it attracted the attention of historians, 
who have apparently yet to learn that bloodshed and battles 
are merely the incidents of history. The French Revolution 
also succeeded in giving birth to one of the world’s military 
heroes, and a military hero naturally excites the enthusiasm 
of the multitude. But the French Revolution was the result 
of economic causes that had been operating for centuries, 
and which had had their effect in England four hundred 
years before, at the time of the Peasants’ Revolt. These 
economic causes have been rather kept in the background by 
modern historians, and it was hardly to be expected that they 
should recognize the operation of such causes in England : 
more especially as their effects were not accentuated by 
political fireworks, but were even partially hidden by sub- 
sequent events resulting from these effects. Men were 
blinded too by an increase in the wealth of the richer portion 
of the nation, not even seeing whence that wealth proceeded, 
and quite ignoring the fact that it was accompanied by 
serious jipverty among the industrial classes. Nor did 
historians perceive that the world-famous wars in which 
England was engaged at the close of the last century and up 
to 1815, were necessitated by England’s endeavour to gain 
the commercial supremacy of the world, after she had invented 
the means of supplying the world’s markets to overflowing. 
Economic causes were at the root of them all. We shall 
discuss later the connection between our foreign politics and 
our industry ; at present we must adhere to the subject of 
the development of that industry by the great inventors.^ 

^ There was an Agricultural Revolution as important as the Industrial 
one, but it is best to treat it separately. I have done so in Ch, vi. 
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§ 2. The great inventors. — The transition from the 
domestic to the factory system was begun by four great 
inventions. In 1770 James Hargreaves, a weaver of Stand- 
hill, near Blackburn, patented the spinning-jenny, i. e. a frame 
with a number of spindles side by side, which were fed by 
machinery, and by which many threads might be spun at 
once, instead of only one, as had been the case in the old 
one-thread hand-spinning wheel. Hargreaves first used this 
“jenny” for some time in his own house, and was at once 
enabled to spin eight times as much yam as before. In 
1771 Arkwright established a successful mill at Cromford on 
the Denvent, in which he employed his patent spinning 
n^achine, or “ water-frame,” an improvement upon a former 
invention of Wyatt’s, which derived its name from the fact 
that it was worked by water power. A few years later (1779) 
both these inventions were superseded by that of Samuel 
Crompton, a spinner, but the son of a farmer near Bolton. 
His machine, the “ mule,’^ combined the principles of both 
the previous inventions, and was called by this name as being 
the hybrid oiBfepring of its mechanical predecessors. It drew 
out the roving (f. e, the raw material when it has received its 
first twist) by an adaptation of the water-frame, and then 
passed it on to be finished and twisted into complete yam 
by an adaptation of the spinning-jenny. This invention 
effected an enormous increase in production, for nowadays 
12,000 spindles are often worked by it at once and by one 
spinner. It dates from the year 1779, and was so successful 
that by 1811 more than four and a half million spindles 
worked by “ mules ” were in use in various English factories, 
like many mvent€«rs Crompton died in poverty in 1E27. 

Tb^ diree inventions, however, only increased the power 
of ^[iniiing the raw material into yam. What was now 
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wanted was a machine that would perform the same service 
for weaving. This was discovered by Dr. Cartwright, a 
Kentish parson, and was patented as the “power-loom” in 
1785, though it had afterwards to undergo many improve- 
ments, and did not begin to be much used till 1813. But 
the principle of it was there, and it was one of the most 
important factors in the destruction of the old domestic 
system. For at first only spinning was done by machiiieiy, 
and the weavers could still do their work by hand in the old 
methods; and indeed they continued to do so till a com- 
paratively recent period, and many old people in Northern 
manufacturing districts can still remember the old weaving 
industry, as carried on in the workmen’s own houses. But 
the improvements on Cartwright’s invention did away with 
dhe hand-weaver, as the others had abolished the hand- 
Spiuner, and the old form of industry was doomed. 

Its death-blow, however, was yet to come. Wondrous 
as were the changes introduced by the machines just spoken 
of, none of them would have by themselves alone revolu- 
tionized our manufacturing industries. Power of some 
kind was needed to work them, and water power, though 
used at first, was insufficient and not always available. ^ 
It was the application of steam to manufacturing processes 
which finally completed the Industrial Revolution. In 1769, 
the year in which Wellington arid Bonaparte were born, 
James Watt took out his patent for the steam-engine. It 
was first used as an auxiliary in mining operations, but in 
1785 it was introduced into factories, a Nottinghamshire 
cotton-spinner having one set up in his works, which had 
previously been run only by water power. Of course the 
enormous advantages of steam over water power became im- 
mediately apparent ; manufacturers, especially in the cotton 
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trade, hastened to make use of the new methods, and in 
fifteen years (1788 — 1S03) the cotton trade trebled itself. 

§ 3. The revolution in manufactures and the factories. 
— ^Although these machines of which we have just spoken 
were intended at first for use in the manufacture of cotton, 
they rapidly extended to that of woollen and linen fabrics. 
It is impossible here to describe all the various modifica- 
tions and adaptations that were thus made ; we can only 
refer to the general features of the great change. The 
most remarkable of these features was the sudden • growth 
of factories, chiefly of course at first for spinning cotton or 
woollen yam. The old factories had perforce been planted 
by the side of some running stream, often in a lonely and 
deserted spot, very inconvenient for markets and the pro- 
curing of labour ; but necessarily so placed for the sake of 
the water. Those of my readers who know Yorkshire or 
Lancashire fairly well may remember how frequently in the 
course of some long country walk near Bradford, Halifax, 
Leeds, or Manchester, they come upon the mins of some 
old mill, crumbling beside a rushing stream, a silent relic 
of the old days before the use of steam. How wonderful 
must the first rade inventions have seemed to the workers 
in those old factories, as the strange new machinery rattled 
shook in the quiet country hollows, and the becks and 
streamlets ran down to turn the new spindles and looms that 
were to revolutionize the face of agricultural England. But 
the old wateT'-mills gave way to others worked by steam 
|Kwer, and now it was no longer necessary to choose any 
farlictdar site for the works. So the new race of manu- 
made haste to run up steam-factories wherever 
they could. **01d bams and cart-houses, says Radclifife, 
“outbuildings of all descriptions were repaired; windows 
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broke through the old blank walls, and all were fitted up 
for loom-shops 5 new weavers' cottages arose in every 
direction." The merchants too, who did not run factories 
on their own account, but merely purchased yarn, began to 
collect weavers around them in great numbers, to get looms 
together in a workshop, and to give out warp themselves to 
the work-people. And now the workers began to feel the 
difference between the old system and the new. Formerly 
they used to buy for themselves the yarn they were to weave, 
and had a direct interest in the cloth they made from it, 
which was their own property. They were in fact economi- f 

cally independent The new system made them dependent j 

upon the merchant or upon the mill-owner. At first, it is f 

true, they gained a rise in wages, for the increase in production f 

was so great that labour was continually in demand, and ! 

every family, says Radcliffe, brought home forty to one j 

hundred and twenty shillings per week. But this did not 
last very long. The new machinery soon threw out of 
employment a number of those who had worked only by 
hand; it enabled women and children to do the work of 
grown men ^ it made all classes of workers dependent upon 
capitalist employers ; it introduced an era of hitherto unheard- 
of competition. The coming of the capitalists had become 
an accomplished fact, and with it began again the exploitation 
of labour. Of this we shall speak in another chapter. Other 
national changes now demand our attention. 

§ 4. The growth of population and the development of 
the Northern districts. — ^The two most striking facts of the 
Industrial Revolution are the great growth and the equally 
great shifting of the population. Before 1751 the largest 
decennial increase of population had been about 5 or 6 per 

M 
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cent But for each of the next three periods of ten years 
the increase became rapidly greater, till in i8oi it was 
14 per cent on the previous ten years, and reached even 
21^ per cent in the period 1801 to 1811. This last was 
the highest rate ever reached in England, and is more 
than double that recorded in the census of 1881 or 1891. 
The population of England had been under 8,000,000 in 
1760; by 1821 it had risen to nearly 12,000,000; and at 
the present moment it is certainly more than double that 
number. 

At the same time, the great migration to the North, already 
b^|un before the Revolution, was now accelerated and com- 
pleted. The Northern counties, which in the Middle Ages 
had, as we saw, been comparatively deserted, now became 
and have since remained the most populous and flourishing ol 
all Ihe centra of the new factory system were in the North, 
thither flocked the workers who had formerly been dis- 
tributed over England in a much more extensive manner, or 
who had dnstered round tire great Eastern and Western 
centres <rf indu^, wMdr before 1760 had excelled the othw 
canre, tire West Ridir^ in prosperity. But now this was 
Befc^ the Revolution, the Eastern counties, 
^)ec^y about Ncnwich and the surrounding districts, had 
bom famous for ti^ manufactures of crapes, bombazines, 
and other fine, slight stufe. In the West of England the 
^ of Bradford-on-Avon, Devizes, and Warminster had 
^ nmufaeturing centres imted for thdr fine serges: 
Str^ M bem the centre of the manufacture of dyed cloth, 
^ so had Tannttm been, for even in Defoe’s time (17 acV it 
W 1100 looM; and tire excellmee of the Cotswold wool 
W^ne the industry of the district These two 

cartres and their productions, then, were far more famous 
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than the third, the West R.iding, including the towns of 
Halifax, Leeds, and Bradford, where only coarse cloths 
were made. The cotton trade of Lancashire, too, had 
previously been insignificant, for it was only incidentally 
mentioned by Adam Smith, though Manchester and Bolton 
were then, as now, its headquarters. In 1760 only 40,000 
persons were engaged in it, the annual value of the cotton 
manufacture was comparatively insignificant, while in 1764 
the value of our cotton exports was only one-twentieth 
of our woollen, and only strong cottons, such as dimities and 
fustians, were made. But now the cotton cities of Lancashire 
and the woollen and worsted factories of Yorkshire greatly 
surpass the older seats of industry in wealth and population, 
while the cotton export has risen to be the first in the king- 
dom, and the vast majority of the industrial population is now 
found North of the Trent These great industrial changes 
were the direct consequence of the introduction of new manu- 
facturing processes. For the use of steam power in mills 
necessitated the liberal use of coal, and hence the fectory 
districts are necessarily almost coincident with the great coal- 
fields, as will be seen from the appended map.^ Moreover, 
the coal industry had been developed almost simultaneously 
with the growth of manufactures, and indeed one reacted 
upon the other. It will be convenient here to mention the 
improvements made in coal-mining and in the iron-trade. 

§ 5. The revolution in the mining industries. — I have 

t In this industrial map it will be seen that we have 

I woollens, &c. 

Sce^^hos^^. 

machinery. 

pf Lancs. ,, ,, ... ••• cotton. 

(3) „ „ Staffs. „ ... „ pottery and hardware. 

(4) „ ,, Wales ,, ... smelting & iron industries. 
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mentioned in a previous chapter that the development of 
the vast natural resources of our country as regards coal and 
iron was retarded by the lack of steam power (p. ijy). But 
with the steam-engines of Watt and Boulton a new era 
dawned upon coalmining. In 1774 Watt, after vainly 
advocating his invention, entered into partnership with 
Matthew Boulton, a Birmingham man, and their new engine 
soon produced a vast change in the manner of pumping 
water from the mines, just as it also produced other changes 
in every manufacture dependent upon the use of coal. Steam- 
power was used not only to clear the mines of water, but 
also in sinking shafts, where formerly entrance had often 
been made only by tunnelling in the side of a hill. It was 
used too in bringing up the coal from the pit, and in many 
other necessary processes. The result of this application of 
steam power was soon seen in the general opening up of all 
the English coal-fields, and the consequent further growth of 
towns Uke Newcastle, Sheffield, and Birmingham, whose 
industries now depend so greatly upon a large supply of coal. 

With the great output of coal came an immediate revivid 
of the iron trade, which it will be remembered had greatly 
declined about 1737 and 1740, for as coal was not available 
wood had to be used as fuel, and the consequent destruction 
of forests, especially the Sussex Wealden, had caused 
legislative prohibitions. The sdentific treatment of iron ore 
in the various processes of manufacture had indeed been 
improved, but nothing much could be done without coal. 
This was seen for instance by an iron-master, Anthony Bacon, 
m 1 75 5, who obtained a lease for 99 years of a district at 
Merthyr Tydvil, eight miles long and five broad, upon which 
he erected both iron and coal works. In 1760 Smcaton^s 
invention of a new blowing apparatus at his works at Ciuron, 
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near Falkirk, did away with the old clumsy bellows ; and the 
other inventions of Cranage (1766), of Onions (1783), and of 
Cort (1784), for which separate treatises must be consulted, 
brought the manufacture of iron almost to perfection. 
Whereas about 1740 we produced only some 18,000 tons of 
iron annually, and had to import at least 20,000 tons, we 
produced in 1788 as much as 68,000 tons, and the production 
has gone on steadily increasing to the present time, when 
our export alone amounts to some four million tons of iron 
and steel annually. 

§ 6. The nation’s wealth and its wars. — Of course these 
discoveries 6f new processes in procuring coal and making 
iron enormously increased the wealth of England, and at the 
same time entirely changed the conditions of industry. For 
they helped on the textile manufactures by providing any 
amount of fuel and machinery, and all these together gave 
employment to a population that seemed to grow in accord- 
ance with the need of the nation for workers. The new 
textile and mining industries supplied England with that vast 
wealth which enabled her to endure successfully the long 
years of war at the close of last century and the beginning 
of this. The Industrial Revolution came only just in time, 
for after the repose of 1763 to 1792, during which this 
silent Revolution matured and took root, England engaged 
in a struggle which she certainly could never have supported 
without a far greater national wealth than she possessed in 
the first three quarters of the eighteenth century. And as it 
was, the year 1815 found a large portion of her people in 
poverty and distress, and the industrial classes suffered 
heavily from the taxation which the war imposed. But 
owing to her industrial development the war left England at 
its close, in spite of all her troubles, the foremost nation of 
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Europe in economic matters, and consequently in all other 
matters also. As is the case with most modern wars, this 
great war originated in economic causes, even to a certain ex- 
tent in economic mistakes, but it had important effects upon 
industry and was largely affected by industrial con^er- 
ations. Hence we must consider it rather more closely. 


CHAPTER III. 

WARS, POLITICS, AND INDUST3RY. 

§ I. England’s industrial advantages in 1763.— If we 
look at the state of the European powers after the conclusioa 
of the Seven Years’ War by the Treaty of Paris in 1763 , we 
shafl^ see that England had achieved a very &vourable 
poation for the growth of her internal industriea It is 
txm that along with the rest of Europe she had adopted the 
Pf&y oi endeavouring to secure a scde market for her 
goods, and though that policy was a ruinous mistake she was 
mt aloim in her error, and since other powers were doing 
tte same, it was just as well that she should hold the lead 
asumg them. And, as Professor Rogers has remarked, 
we are paying iiUerest upon the heavy national bills 
wladi we ran up at that time, we may profitably examine 
what we gamed thereby. 

In^ first place, Eng^d had seriously crippled her 
powerful commercial rival, France^ both in her Indian and 
Amraan possessbns. By the Seven Years’ War we had 
gimed Can^ FknHia, and all the French possessions 
^ tim Mis^ppi Riv« (except New Orleans): while 
^ ^ Demme saj^eane, owing to tite 

w^m erf OiYe. Imidi m Tfrfliaa and Amerna 
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was practically annihilated. Spain, the faithful ally of 
France, lost with her friend her place as the commercial 
rival of England in foreign trade. Germany was again 
being ravaged by the dynastic struggles in which Frederick 
the Great bore so prominent a part, between the reigning 
houses of Austria and Prussia. Holland was similarly torn 
by internal dissensions urider the Stadth older William V., 
which gave the rival sovereigns of Prussia and Austria a 
chance of making matters worse by their interference. By 
1790 the United Provinces had thus sunk into utter insig- 
nificance. Sweden, Norway, and Italy were of no account 
in European politics, and Russia had only begun to come 
to the front. Hence England alone had the chance of ‘‘ the 
universal empire of a sole market.’’ The supply of this 
market, especially in our American colonies, was in the 
hands of English manufacturers and English workmen. 
The great inventions which came, as we saw, after 1763 
were thus at once called into active employment, and our 
mills and mines were able to produce wealth as fast as they 
could work without fear of foreign competition. 

§ 2. The mistake of the Mercantile Theory. — But 
unfortunately our capitalists made a great mistake in their 
policy. The commercial mind of England was dominated 
by what is known as the Mercantile Theory.” It was a 
theory that had grown up naturally out of the spirit of 
Nationalism, of self-sustained and complete national life, 
that was our heritage from the Renaissance and the 
Reformation. It was not altogether wrong, for its object 
was national greatness, an object laudable , and harmless 
enou^. But the believers in the policy of increasing our 
national greatness also believed that it could only be attained 
in one way, and that was at the expense of our neighbours. 
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In one form and another the theory frequently crops up 
even to-day, though we are supposed to have repudiated it 
The measures adopted to attain this end were various and 
not alwa3rs unsuccessful. True, our commercial forefathers 
made the mistake — not uncommon even now — of believing 
that national wealth consisted chiefly in holding large stores 
of gold and silver ; and hence they prohibited the export of 
bullion, till the East India Company demonstrated the 
futility of this scheme.^ They endeavoured, too, to obtain a 
supply of the precious metals by prohibiting the purchase of 
foreign manufactures, and encouraging only the imports 
of raw material, that we might sell our own manufactures 
for foreign silver and gold. Hence proceeded wars of 
tariff, as for instance when we prohibited the import of gold- 
lace from Flanders, and the Flemish in revenge excluded 
our exports of wool. But the most famous of the restric- 
tions imposed by this theory were the Navigation Acts of 
1651, by which it was ordered that no goods from Asia, 
Africa, OT America were to be imported into England or her 
colonies, except in ships belonging to English subjects, and 
no goods of any European country were to be imported 
except in English ve^els, or ships belonging to the country 
from which the goc^s came. Of course these Acts resulted 
in collisLon with Dutch interests, for the Dutch were at that 
time the CK:ean carriers of the world. We were driven out 
of neutral ports, and lost the Russian and Baltic trade, 
becau^ of the high charges of English ship-owners, to whom 
tMs |»otective scheme gave a monopoly of freights. But at 
IIk same time our shipping trade gained a great stimulus, 
and €mi mmmercial supremacy grew vrith it Of course, 
ImwevCT, th^ prot^rtive measure made tihe country at large 
a h^ier fen: th^ privil^e than was necessary, and 
^ S^Bc^ 15, p. 23a, cai this point 
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we could probably have done better without it. Neverthe- 
less these Acts, coupled with the development of our Indian 
and American trade, resulted in giving us a position of 
undoubted commercial supremacy. Many other Protective 
measures, of a worse kind than this, were passed owing to 
the dictates of this theory, as for instance when in 1750 
Parliament forbade the importation of pig and bar iron 
from our American colonies. But the Nemesis of this 
Protective policy was sure to come, and come it did in that 
fatal foUy which caused us to lose those very colonies 
which we had defended against the French in the Seven 
Years* War. 

§ 3. The loss of the American colonies. — ^The way in 
which English statesmen looked upon our colonies in the 
last century was that they owed everything to England, 
and that therefore it was only fair that they should 
be exploited in the interests of the mother-country. Thus 
all imports to our colonies from any other country of 
Europe except England were forbiddexi, in order that our 
manufacturers might monopolize the American market. 
The criminal folly of our legislators went even further than 
this, for every attempt was made to discourage the colonists 
from starting manufactures at home. The American 
woollen industry was practically suppressed ; all iron manu- 
factures, as just mentioned, were forbidden in 1750; even 
colonial hatters were not allowed to send hats from one 
colony into another. 

Nevertheless the American colonists evaded the regula- 
tions that forbade them to trade with any hut the mother- 
country, and did, for instance, a considerable trade with 
South America. But in George III/s reign, Grenville a 
Whig minister, foolish enough to try and stop this* 
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Moreover, he sought to raise money wherewith to pay for 
the American portion of the Seven Years' War by taxing 
the colonists ujion the stamps on legal p;n>crs (Stamp 
Act, 1765), The idea that the colonists should pay part d 
the expenses of the war undertaken in their defence was just 
enough ; but that these expenses should be defrayed by a 
system of taxation in which tl^ey had no voice was exactly 
the reverse. It is to the credit of Pitt that he protest^ 
against this taxation witltout representation, and exerted hk 
influence for the repeal of this Act (1766). Thus the 
feelings of tlic colonists were soothed for a time, and in 1770 
Lord North took off all taxes except that on tea. 'The 
colonists refused to buy tea: the East India Company, 
whose trade naturally suffered, tried to force their tea into 
America, and matters culminatetl in the celebrated emptying 
of a shipload of it into Boston harbour by the citizens of 
tliat port (1773). North tried to punish the Bostonians by 
decreeing that their port should be closed, and tliat the 
charter of Massachusetts, their colony, should be annuUdL 
Of course war was now imminent. We need not here go 
into the details of that unfortunate conflict, though we mu« 
mention the heroic endeavours of Pitt, now Lord Chatham, 
to make England give full redress to her off8|wing. His 
efforts were in vain. France eagerly took the opportunity 
of assisting the Amaicans against the English, and England 
had to pay very dearly for her adherence to the Mercantile 
Theory. 

§ 4. The ontbreak of the great Oontlnantal War.— But 
although the Wax of Independence cost us a great deal, it 
did not greatly affect the development of our home industri^ 
The Industrial Revolution went steadily on, and for just 
thirty years (1763-93) the counby, though not entirely at 
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peace, was yet sufficiently undisturbed to make rapid 
progress in the new manufacturing methods. But in 1789 
the French Revolution broke out, and for over twenty years 
Europe was plunged into a disastrous and exhausting conflict. 
At the first outbreak of the Revolution, England looked on 
quietly. Many men were openly glad that the down-trodden 
masses of the French nation had overthrown the tyranny 
of an upper class whose only idea of their duty in life was to 
extort the last farthing from those below them, in order to 
spend it in irresponsible debauchery. Statesmen like Fox 
gloried in it : the younger Pitt was anxious not to interfere. 
But Pitt was forced into action by the capitalists, who now 
were equal with the land-owners as the two ruling powers of 
England. He saw that the conquests which the new French 
Republic was already beginning to make might help France 
to secure again her old position as the most formidable 
rival of English commerce. If now this rival could be 
finally struck down, England was sure of the control of the 
world^s markets. It was obviously the policy of England 
to check the power of France, and when war was declared 
by the young Republic, England was not slow to answer 
the challenge. After this. England was plunged headlong 
into the great European struggle of Monarchy against Re- 
publicanism. Pitt gained the support of all classes at 
home. The merchants and manufacturers were only too 
glad to see their old rival ruined; the land-owners and 
nobility were of course indignant at seeing the “lower 
classes,*^ even of a foreign nation, rise against their lords, 
even though their lords perhaps deserved their punishment 
It was generally believed, and it was largely true, that 
England was fighting for the great principles of Monarchy 
and Religion, exemplified by a foolish king and a corrupted 
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priesthood* For a time every one supported Fitfs policy. 
But the French Revolution had found many sympathiisers 
among the working classes, and after the country had felt 
the first severity of the burdens imposed by the war, a 
spirit of discontent manifested itself. But the nation at 
large was against this opjmition, and drastic measures were 
taken to silence it, Pitt was indomitable till his death (m 
1805), and under his guidance England often fought single- 
handed against the world* At times, as in 1796, she was. 
threatened with invasion by the French, and the Irish, ora 
certain section of them, assisted her would'-be invaders. At 
another time (1806), English industry was threatened with 
ruin by NapokWs Berlin Decree, forbidding Continental 
nations to trade with us,^ But at last the great inspiring 
genius of Engknd^s enemies was defeated, and the long years 
of war came to a close in 1815, 

§ 5, It® dSfeet® upon Mnstary, and the working 
olasse®.^ — ^When peace came at length it found the resources 
of the nation sorely tried, but not yet achausted. All 
classes had suffered somewhat, but the working classes 
worst of aB. The French Revolution, and the consequent 
wars, had retarded to some extent the development of our 
industries, for it took nearly all the wealth produced by the. 
new mdustrial system to pay for them. But in one thing we 
possessed a great advantage over Continental nations, for our 
island was the only country in which war was not actually 
going on, and hence our manufactures were undisturbed. 
Consequently England was by no means so exhausted as 
the other participants in the struggle, and she had, moreovar, 
the ocean-carrying trade left secure to her by our undisputed 
naval supremacy. But yet her finances had been tried and 
^ See my Cmmmiim £$mpi, p. 177. 
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stretched to an enormous extent. The total cost of the war 
with France had been ;^83 1,446,449, to meet which Pitt 
was compelled to turn to almost every expedient that his 
financial ingenuity could suggest. Taxation became more 
and more heavy, and ;j^6oo,ooo,ooo was added to the 
debt which we have since been engaged in paying off. 
The currency had been placed in the most abnormal con- 
dition ; cash payments were (in 1797) suspended by the 
Bank of England ; and it became a necessity, as soon as 
the war was over, to put an end to the circulation of a 
practically inconvertible paper currency by the resumption 
of them in 1819. 

But the worldng classes had suffered the most, in spite 
of the fact that our manufactures prospered and exports 
increased all through the war. In 1793 exports were 
officially valued at over ;i£’i 7,000,000 ; for every year after- 
wards they were at least ;^2 2,000,000, often more; in 1800 
over ;^34,ooo,ooo, and in 1815 had quite doubled their 
value at the beginning of the war, being then over 
;;^58 ,ooo,ooo (official value). But the profits all went into 
the hands of the capitalist manufacturers, while taxation fell 
with special severity upon the poor, since taxes were placed 
on every necessity and convenience of daily life. Even as 
late as 1841 there were 1200 articles in the customs tariflf. 
The price of wheat, moreover, rose to famine height ; from 
49J. 3^. per quarter in 1793, to 69.^. in 1799, 113J. in 

1800, and 106^. in 1810. At the same time wages were 
rapidly falling,^ and thus the chief burdens of the war fell 
upon those least able to pay for them. But the poverty of 
the poor was the wealth of the land-owners, who kept on 
raising rents continually and grew rich upon the starvation 
^For further details as to condition of the working classes, see p. 193. 
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of the i>eople ; for they persuaded R.)rli.tment to prohibit the 
importation of foragn corn except at famine prices (cf. p. 199), 
and shifted the burden of taxation, as was not tmnatnral, upon 
other shoulders. It was owing to their influence that Pitt 
raised fresh funds from taxes on articles of trade, manu- 
facture, and general consumption. T'he result was seen in 
the deepening distress of the industrial classes, and in t8i6 
riots broke out everywhere — in Kent among the agricultural 
labourers, in the Midlands among the miners, and at 
Nottingham among the artisans, who wreaked their vengeance 
upon the new machines which they thought had stolen their 
bread. They should have blamed those who did not allow 
them to particiiiate in the wealdi they had helped to create. 

§ 6. Politics among the working classes. --Such ware 
the economic effects of the war upon English society — 
enriching of the capitalists and land-owners at the expense 
of the working classes. So dire was the distretw <rf tlM 
workmen that they felt something must be done to make 
their voice effectively heard in the government of the 
people. William Cobbett, in his JVeekfy Political JRifgister, 
taught them to beUeve t^ a refonn of Parliament would 
cure their evils. The influences of the French Revoludon 
and the Industrial Revolution also combined to arouse an 
active political feeling amongst them 5 for the former excited 
a sympathetic feeling of revolt agrunst unjust oppsression, 
from what source soever it might come, and the latter 
brought home to them in their daily Hves the new and sharp 
distinctions between the capitalist autocrat and his hundred^ 
of workpeople bound to him only by a cash nexQ% and as 
yet powerless to resist his endeavours to keep down tii«r 
wages. Indistinctly, but none the less keenly, the workii^ 
classes began to feel that they too must be consulted in the 
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councils of the nation, and as a preliminary step must gain 
an influence over political events. But their early en- 
deavours were sharply and severely repressed, and the 
legislation following on the (so-called) Manchester Massacre 
of 1819, crushed them for a time. But the Great War 
had roused the political feelings of the masses, by the misery 
it had inflicted upon them and by the industrial conditions 
which it had brought more fully into play. For although at 
first it retarded them, it gave a direct stimulus to the new 
manufactures and to the new manufacturing system, by 
leaving England the only nation not too exliausted to 
continue her commerce. During its progress England had 
definitely become the workshop of the world, her industry 
had definitely completed its transition from the domestic to 
the factory system. Of this system, with its enormous 
advantages but also enormous evils, we must now speak. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE FACTORY SYSTEM AND ITS RESULTS. 

§ I. The results of the introduction of the factory 
system. — The great war of which I have just spoken in the 
preceding chapter found England at its beginning a nation 
whose mainstay was agriculture, with manufactures increas- 
ing, it is true, but still only of secondary importance. At 
the commencement of the war, English workers spun and 
wove in their cottages; at its close they were herded 
together in factories, and were the servants of machinery. 
The capitalist element had become the main feature in 
production, and the capitalist manufacturers the main figures 
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in English industry, rivalling and often overtopping the 
landed gentry. But a man ^-annot become a capitalist 
without capital, and capital catmol be acctimiikted with- 
out labour; though tliese remarkaldy ot^vious facts are 
constantly forgotten. The large capitalists of earlier manu- 
facturing days obtained their capital, after the first small 
be^nnings, from the wealth produced by their workmen and 
from their own acuteness in availing themselves of new 
inventions. Of the wealth produced by their workmen 
they took nearly the witole, leaving their employ*ds only 
enough to live upon while producing more wealth for thek 
masters. Hence it may ht said that capita! was in this case 
the result of abstinence, though the abstinence was on tie 
part of the workman and not of his employer, as we shall 
shortly see. 

This, then, was the itnmediate result of the factory 
system : the growth of large accumulations of capital in the 
hands of the new master manufacturers, who with their new 
machinery, undiBturl>ed by internal war, were able to supply 
the nations of Europe with dothing at a time when these 
nations were too much occupied in interneditte conflicts on 
their own soil to produce food and dothing for themselves. 
Even Napoleon, in spite of all his edicts directed against 
English trade, was fain to clothe his soldiers in Yorkshire 
stuffs when he led them to Moscow* It was no wonder 
that the growth of capital was rapid and enormous. Otha: 
results followed. The formerly widespread cottage industry 
was now aggregated into a few districts, nearly dl in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. Persons of all ages and both 
sexes were collected together in huge buildinp, under no 
moral control, with no arrangements for the preservation of 
health, comfort, or decency. The enormous extension of 
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trade rendered extra work necessary, and the mills ran all 
night long as well as by day. The machines made “to 
shorten labour resulted in many cases in vastly extending 
it ; while in others again they took away all the means of 
livelihood from the old class of hand-workers. Hence riots 
frequently occurred, and the labourers sought to destroy the 
new machinery 3 the struggle of what were called “ the iron 
men against human beings of flesh and blood long con- 
tinued to be a source of controversy and complaint, more 
especially as the workmen saw that the profits made by 
these iron men went almost entirely into the hands of their 
masters. 

§ 2. Contemporary evidence of the new order of things. 
— very good idea of the eflects of the introduction of the 
factory system upon the operatives may be formed from a 
resolution unanimously adopted by the magistrates at the 
quarter sessions of Preston, in Lancashire, dated November 
nth, 1779, wherein it was “resolved: That the sole cause 
of great riots was the new machines employed in the cotton 
manufacture : That the county [/. <?. the manufacturers] had 
greatly benefited by their erection, and that the destroying 
them in one county only led to their erection in another ; 
and that if a total stop were put by the legislature to 
their erection in Britain it would only tend to' their estab- 
lishment in foreign countries, to the detriment of the trade 
in Britain.*^ But better than the cold words of a formal 
resolution is the description of the country round Manchester 
published in 1795 by a Dr. Aikin. He points out what we 
have already referred to, that “the sudden invention and 
improvement of machines to shorten labour have had a 
surprising influWrce to extend our trade, and also to call in 
hands from all parts, particularly children for the cotton 
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He says that doniestic life is seriously endangered 
by the extensive employment of women and girls in the mills, 
for they had become ignorant of all housdiold duties. *^The 
females are wholly uninsirucled in knitting, sewing, and other 
domestic affairs reciuisite to make them frugal wives and 
mothers. This is a very great misfortune to them and to the 
public, as is sadly proved by a comparison of the labourers 
in husbandry, and those of manufacturers in general. In the 
former we meet with neatness, cleanliness, and comfort j m 
the latter with filth, rs^s, and poverty/' He also mentions 
the great prevalence of fevers among employes in cotton 
mills, consequent upon the utterly unsanitary conditions 
under which they laboured. But nowhere were the evils 
which accompanied the sudden growth of wealth and of 
industry so marked as in the case of tho.se miserable beings 
who were brought to labour in the new mills under the 
apprentice system. Their life was literally and without 
exaggeration simply that of slaves. 

§ 3. English slavery. The apprentiloe system.“When 
factories were first built there was a strong repugnance on 
the part of parents who had been accustomed to the old 
family life under the domestic system to send their children 
into these places. It was in fact considered a dis^ace so to 
do : the epithet of factory girU' was the most insulting that 
could be applied to a young woman, and girls who had once 
been in a factory could never find employment elsewhere. 
It was not until the wages of the workman had been reduced 
to a starvation level that they consented to their children 
and wives being employed in the mills. But the manufac- 
turers wanted labour by some means or other, and they got 
it. They got it from the workhouses. They sent for parish 
apprentices from all parts of England, and pretended to 
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apprentice them to the new employments just introduced. 
The mill-owners systematically communicated with the 
overseers of the poor, who arranged a day for the inspection 
of pauper children. Those chosen by the manufacturer were 
then conveyed by wagons or canal boats to their destination, 
and from that moment were doomed to slavery. Sometimes 
regular traffickers would take the place of the manufacturer, 
and transfer a number of children to a factory district, and 
there keep them, generally in some dark cellar, till they 
could hand them over to a mill-owner in want of hands, who 
would come and examine their height, strength, and bodily 
capacities, exactly as did the slave-dealers in the American 
markets. After that the children were simply at the mercy 
of their owners, nominally as apprentices, but in reality as 
mere slaves, who got no wages, and whom it was not worth 
while even to feed or clothe properly, because they were so 
cheap and their places could be so easily supplied. It was 
often arranged by the parish authorities, in order to get rid 
of imbeciles, that one idiot should be taken by the mill-owner 
with every twenty sane children. The fate of these unhappy 
idiots was even worse than that of the others. The secret of 
their final end has never been disclosed, but we can form 
some idea of their awful sufferings from the hardships of the 
other victims to capitalist greed and cruelty. Their treat- 
ment was most inhuman. The hours of their labour were 
only limited by exhaustion after many modes of torture had 
been unavailingly applied to force continued work. Children 
were often worked sixteen hours a day, by day and by night. 
Even Sunday was used as a convenient time to clean the 
machinery. The author of The History of the Factory 
Movement writes: “In stench, in heated rooms, amid the 
constant whirling of a thousand wheels, little fingers and 
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little feel were kept in cei»elcs8 action., forced into unimttrral 
activity by blows from the he.avy hands and feet of the m^*- 
ciless over-looker, and the infliction of bodily pain by instrti- 
ments of punishment invented by the shar|>ened ingenuity of 
insiitiable selfishness.’" They were fed Ufion the coarsest 
and cheapest food, often with the same as that served out to 
the pigs of their master. T'hey slept by turns and in relaj^, 
in filtliy lieds which were never cool ; for one set of childroa 
were sent to sleep in them as soon as the others had gone 
off to their daily or nightly toil There was often no dish 
crimination of sexes ; and diwiase, misery and vice grew as 
in a hotbed of contagion. Some of these miserable beings 
tried to run away. To prevent their doing so, those sus- 
pected of this tendency had irons riveted on their anklai 
with long links reaching up to the hips, and were compelled 
to work and sleep in these chains, young women and girls as 
well as boys suffering this brutal treatment. Many died and 
were buried secretly at night in some desolate spot, lest people 
should notice the number of the graves ; and many committed 
suicide. The catalogue of cruelty and misery is too long to 
recite here 5 it may be read in the Memoirs of Blinm, 
himself an apprentice, or in the pages of the Blue-books of 
the beginning of this century, in which even the methodic»l 
dry official language is startled into life by the misery it has 
to relate. It is perhaps not well for me to say more about 
the subject, for one dares not trust oneself to try and set 
down calmly all that might be told about this awful page in 
the history of industrial England. I need only remark, that 
during this period of unheeded and ghastly suffering in the 
mills of our native land, tht British philanthropist was 
occupying himself with agitating for tbe relief of the very 
largdj imaginjury woes of negro slaves m other countri^. 
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He of course succeeded in raising the usual amount of 
sentiment, and perhaps more than the usual amount of 
money on behalf of an inferior and barbaric race, who have 
repaid him by relapsing into a contented indolence and a 
scarcely concealed savagery which have gone far to ruin our 
possessions in the West Indies. The spectacle of England 
buying the freedom of black slaves by riches drawn from the 
labour of her white ones, affords an interesting study for the 
cynical philosopher. 

§ 4. The beginning of the factory agitation. — The 
state of things in factories where large numbers of ap- 
prentices were employed became so bad, that at last some- 
thing had to be done. In 1802 an Act was passed “ for the 
preservation of the health and morals of apprentices and 
others employed in cotton and other mills.” It is a signifi- 
cant fact, that the immediate cause of this bill was the fear- 
ful spread through the factory districts of Manchester of 
epidemic disease, owing to the overwork, scanty food, 
wretched clothing, long hours, bad ventilation, and over- 
crowding in unhealthy dwellings of the workpeople, especially 
the children. The hours of work were “ reduced ” to only 
12 per day. This Act, however, did not apply to children 
residing near the factory where they were employed, for they 
were supposed to be under the supervision of their parents.’^ 
The result was that, although the apprentice system was dis- 
continued, other children .came to work in the mills, and 
were treated almost as brutally, though luckily they were 
not entirely in the hands of their master. But the evils of 
this system of child labour were very great. During the 
whole of the period of 1800 to 1820, and even to 1840, the 
results of their sufferings were seen in the early deaths of the 
majority of children, and in the crippled and distorted forms 
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of the majority of those who survived. On the women smd 
grown-up girls the effects of long hours and wearisome work 
were equally disastrous. A curious inver.sion of the proper 
order of thing.s was seen in the domestic economy of the 
victims of this cheap labour system, for women and giris 
were superseding men in manufacturing labour, and, in con- 
sequence, their hnabands had often to attend, in a shiftless 
slovenly fashion, to tho-se household duties which mothers 
and daughters hard at work in the factories were unable to 
fulfil Worse still, mothers and fathers in some rases lived 
upon the killing lalwur of their little children, by letting 
them out to hire to manufacturers, who found them cheaper 
than their parents. 

The factory hands in general, and the children in particular, 
at length found help firom a few philanthropists who had not 
allow^ themselves to be dazzled by the glowing eloquence 
of the agitators against black slavery. I-ord Ashley, after- 
wards Earl of Shaftesbury, and Richard Oastler must in 
espedal be mentioned as the champions of the mill-hands. 
Long years after Lord Shaftesbury had succeeded in his 
noble work, he spoke of the sad sights he had seen during 
his earlier labours in the factory districts. “Well can I 
recollect,” he said in a speech in the House of Lords in 
1873, “in the earlier periods of the factory movement, 
waiting at the factory gates to see the children come out, 
and a set of sad, dejected, cadaverous creatures they were. 
In Bradford especially the proofs of long and cruel toil were 
most remarkable. TTie cripples and distorted forms might 
be numbered by hundreds, perhaps by thousrmds. A friend 
of mine collected a vast number together for me ; the sight 
was most piteous, the deformities inoredible. They seemed 
to me, such were their crooked shapes, like a mass of 
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crooked alphabets/' A corroboration of his words is found 
in one of Southey's letters to Mr. May (written March ist, 
1833), in which, speaking of factory labour, he remarked 
with justice : the slave trade is mercy compared to it" 

The companion of the famous Lord Shaftesbury in the 
factory agitation was Richard Oastler, who was born in 1789 
and died in 1861, and at first, especially in 1807, was a great 
supporter of Wilberforce in his anti-slavery agitation. But, 
living as he did in the factory districts of Yorkshire, he 
discovered a worse slavery existing at his very doors, and 
at once decided to do his best to put a stop to it. From 
1829 to 1832 he was the leader of the movement for a ^‘ten 
hours day," and firom 1830 to 1847 he devoted himself 
especially to stopping the oppression of children in factories, 
till he caused the Factories Regulation Acts to be passed. 

A short reference to these Factory Acts will not be out of 
place. 

§ 5. The various Factory Acts. — After the Act of 1802 ^ 
already referred to for improving the condition of apprentices , 
an Act for the regulation of work in cotton mills was passed 
in 1819, allowing no child to be admitted into a factory 
before the age of nine, and placing 12 hours a day as the 
limit of work for those between the ages of nine and sixteen. 
The day was really one of 13J or 14 hours, because no 
meal-times were included in the working day. Then again 
in 1831 an Act was passed forbidding night-work in factories 
for persons between nine and twenty-one years of age, while 
the working day for persons under eighteen was to be 12 
hours a day, and 9 hours on Saturdays. But this legislation 
only applied to cotton factories^ those engaged in the 
manufacture of wool were quite untouched, and matters 
there were as bad as ever. But a spirit of agitation was 
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fcirtimately abroa<l in the country. These were the days of 
the Reform Bill and of the rise of Tracies Unions. These 
unions of workmen cried out for the restriction of nomadult 
k!:>Oiir to to hours a day, and the Conservative imrty, who 
were chiefly interested in the land and not in the mills, 
supported them readily a^xainst the manufacturers, who were 
mainly I..aherals and Radicals. The two most important 
Acts were those of 1833 and 1S47. I'hat of 1S33, introduce 
by lx»rd Shaftesbury, prohibited night** work to persons under 
eighteen in both cotton, wool, and other factories ; children 
from nine to thirteen years of age were not to work more 
than 48 hours a week, and young persons from thirteen 
to eighteen years were to work only 68 hours. Provision 
was also made for the children's attendance at school, and for 
■ the appointment of factory inspectors. These restrictions 
in the employment of children led to a great increase in the 
use of improved machinery to make up for the loss of their 
labour, and it is probable that they accelerated the use of 
steam power instead of water power in the smaller and more 
oldTashioned milk. Then, after one or two minor Acts, the 
famous Ten Hours Bill (xo Viet. c. tp) was passed in 1847, 
which reduced the labour of women and young persons to 10 
hours a day, the legal day being between *5. 30 a.m. and 8.30 
p.m. Manufacturers tried to avoid the provisions of this 
Bill by working persons thus protected in relays, but this 
was stopped by the fixing of a uniform working day in 
1830, so that young persons and women could only work 
between the hours of 6 a.m. and 6 p.m., and on Saturdays 
only till 2 p.m. Since the passing of these Acts a great 
many much needed extensions of their provisions to other 
industries have been made, and in 1874 the minimum age 
at which a child could be admitted to a factory was fixed 
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at ten years. The limitation of the labour of women and 
young persons necessarily involved the limitation of men's 
labour, because their work could not be done without female 
aid. Thus the ten hours day at last became universal in 
factories. 

§ 6. How these Acts were passed. — It is curious to 
notice how these Acts were passed. They all showed the 
steady advance of the principle of State interference with 
labour; a doctrine most distasteful to the old Ricardian 
school of economists, even when that interference was made 
in the interests of the physical and moral well-being, not only 
of the industrial classes, but of the community at large. 
Hence the economists of the day aided the manufacturers in 
opposing these Acts to the utmost of their power, and the 
laws passed were due to the action of the Tories and land- 
owners. Lord Shaftesbury, Fielden, Oastler, and Sadler 
were all Tories, though they were accused of being Socialists. 
They were supported by the landed gentry. But the mill- 
owners had their revenge afterwards when they helped to 
repeal the Corn Laws in spite of the protest of the landlords, 
who did not mind the workmen having shorter hours at 
other people's expense, but objected to their having cheap 
bread at their own. The working classes cannot fail to 
observe that each party was their friend only in so far as they 
could injure their opponents, or at least do no harm to 
themselves. John Bright especially distinguished himself 
(Feb. 10, 1847) by his violent denunciation of the Ten Hours 
Bill, which he characterized as ‘‘ one of the worst measures 
ever passed in the shape of an Act of the legislature.” ^ 

I As John Bright was always looked upon as ‘‘ the people’s friend,” it 
may be well to observe that this extraordinary utterance is to be found 
in the records of Hansard, third series, volume 89, page 1 14S, 
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But wlien we look hmk «poo the degradalioa md oppression 
from whirh the industrial classes were rescued hj this 
aiptttiouii w€ can understand why Arnold Toynbee said so 
earnestly : ** I tremble to think wlial this country would 
have l>een but for the Factory AcxnJ* They form one of the 
most interesting pages in the history of industry, for they 
show how fearful may be the rciidts of a purely capitalist 
and comi^etitive industrial system, iinlcss the wage-earners 
arc in a position to act as an efFcctual check u|>on the greed 
of an unscrupulous employer. 


CHAFTER V. 

THE COKOITION Of THE WOEKING Cl^ASSES. 

§ r. Bkaitroui eflfeots of the mw indruitrial system.— 
We have already seen in various prece<ling chapters that 
the condition of the labourers deteriorated from the time of 
Elisabeth onwards, but in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury it had been materially improved owing to the increase 
of wealth from the new agriculture and from the general 
growth of foreign trade. But then came the great Conti- 
nental wars and the Industriid Revolution ; and it is a sad 
but significant fact that, although the toted wealth of the 
nation vastly increased at the end of last century and the 
beginning of this, little of that wealth came into the hands 
of the labourers, but went mainly into the hands of the great 
landlords and new capitalist manufacturers, or was spent in 
the enormous expenses of foreign war. We saw, too, that 
the labourer felt far more severely than any one else the 
burden of this war, for taxes had l)cen ini|H)sed on almost 
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every article of consumption, while at the same time the price 
of wheat had risen enormously. Moreover, labour was now 
more than ever dependent on capital, and the individual 
labourer was thoroughly under the heel of his employer. 
This, it will be remembered, was the result of the system of 
Assessment of Wages (p. 106), under which the justices of the 
peace, including of course chiefly manufacturers and land- 
owners, fixed the wages of labour for their own districts, and 
fixed them at so low a figure that they had nearly always to 
be supplemented out of the rates paid by the general public. 
The labourer had no redress, for all combination in the form 
now known as Trades Unions was suppressed, and his con- 
dition sank to the lowest depth of poverty and degradation. 

§ 2. The allowance system of relief. — ^This state of 
things was aggravated by various misfortunes. The latter part 
of the eighteenth century was marked by almost chronic 
scarcity, and after 1790 wheat was rarely below 505*. a quarter, 
and often double that price. The famine was enhanced by 
the restrictions of the Corn Laws ; meanwhile, population was 
growing with portentous and almost inexplicable rapidity. 
The factories employed large numbers of hands, but these 
were chiefly children whose parents were often compelled to 
live upon the labour of their little ones ; and the introduction 
of machinery had naturally caused a tremendous dislocation 
in industry, which could not be expected to right itself 
immediately. Poverty was so widespread that, in 1795, 
Berkshire justices, in a now famous meeting at Speenham- 
land, near Newbury, declared the old quarter sessions 
assessment of wages insufficient, besought employers to give 
rates more in proportion to the cost of living, but added that 
if employers refused to do this they would make an allowance 
to everjj poor family in accordance with its numbers. This 
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allowance sfstein mccecded in demorali/irig hoih cmplo-yers 
anil cinployecl alike, tnking the resimrmifnlity of giving decent 
wages off the shoulders of the fanners, and a premium 

upon the incontinence and thrifilesjntesH of the labourers. 
This method of relief was general from about 1795 to 1834, 
in fact imtil the enactment of the New iVior law. Employers 
of labrniG mannfacUinng as well an aip-iciihurab l>nt down 
wages in many parts of lire coiiiitry to what was simply a 
starvation point, kn0wn*ng that an allowance would made 
to the labourers, upon the magiHtrates' onlers, out of the 
poor rates* The wages actually paid to alile-bodied men 
were frecfucntly only five or six shillings a wx^ek, but relief to 
the amount of four, five, six, or seven shillings a week, 
according to the sixa of the man^s family, was given out of 
the rates. Such a system could not fail to iiavc a per- 
manently disastrous influence upon the moral and social 
condition of those who suffered from it, taking from them all 
self-reliance, all hope, all incentives to improving their 
position in life. And as a matter of fact its ill-effects, 
especially in agricultural districts, are even yet apparent, 
i/ § 3. Eesferictions upon laboiir,™What made the con- 
dition of the labourers worse still, was the fact that they 
could neither go from one place 10 anotlrer to seek work, nor 
could they combine in industrial partnerships for their mutual 
interests. The law of settlement effectually prevented 
migration of labourers from one parish to another. It began 
with the Statute of 1662, which allowed a pauper to obtain 
relief only from that parish where he had his settlement, 
‘‘ settlement^' being defined as forty days' residence without 
interruption. There were many variations and complications 
' of' this Statute made in ensuing reigns, but it remained 
substantively the same till it was mitigated by the Poor law 
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of 1834. The law of settlement was further strengthened 
by what are called the Combination Laws, which prevented 
workmen from coming together to deliberate over their 
various industrial interests, or to gain a rise in wages. ‘‘We 
have no Acts of Parliament,” said Adam Smith, with justice, 
“ against combining to lower the price of work, but many 
against combining to raise it.” Elsewhere he describes the 
inevitable result of a strike as being “ nothing but the punish- 
ment or ruin of the ringleaders.” The workmen had, of 
course, no political influence: they could only show their 
discontent by riots and rick-burnings. Yet the time of their 
deliverance was at hand. 

I have already referred to the sympathy between the 
French Revolution and the Industrial Revolution. The 
former, it is true, frightened our statesmen, but it gave 
courage to the working classes, and made them hope fiercely 
for freedom. The latter Revolution concentrated men more 
and more closely together in large centres of industry, dis- 
sociated them from their employers, and roused a spirit of 
antagonism which is inevitable when both employers and 
employed alike fail to recognize the essential identity of their 
interests. Now, wherever there are large bodies of men 
crowded together there is also a rapid spread of new ideas, 
new political enthusiasms, and social activities. And in 
spite of the lack of the franchise the artisans of our large 
towns made their voices heard; fiercely and roughly, no 
doubt, in riot and uproar, but they had no other means. 
There were found some statesmen in Parliament, chiefly 
disciples of Adam Smith, who gave articulation to the 
demands of labour, and owing to their endeavours the 
Combination Laws were repealed in 1824. But the following 
year proved how insecure was the position of the labourers 
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without z vole. The cniployers of labour were able to induce 
Parliament in 1825 to ?itullify itself, by declaring illegal any 
miim which might result kom tliosc delilmraticms of work- 
men which a twelvemonth teforc they had legalized. But 
still they were allowed to delifjerate, stmnge as it may now 
seem that permission mm needed for this, and their deliber- 
ations materially aided in passing the Reform Bill of 1S32, 
E’er as soon as a class can make its voice heard, even though 
it cannot directly act, other classes will take that utterance 
into account 

§ 4. Growtih. of Trades GEiom—But the Refonn BiU, 
though a great step forward, somewhat belied the hopes that 
had roused the enthusiasm of its industrial supporters. 
The workmen found that, after all, it merely threw additional 
power into the hands of the upper and middle classes. 
Their own position was hardly improved. Then they had 
to their voice hom'd again, and urged on by the misery 
and poverty in which they were still struggling, they de- 
manded the Charter. The Chartist movement (1:838 to 
1848) seems to us at the present time almost ludicrously 
moderate in its demands. The vote by ballot, die abolition 
of property qualifications for electors, and the payment of 
parliamentary members were the main objects of its leaders, 
though they asked for universal suffrage as well Nevar- 
theless people were frightened, especially when the Chwtists 
wished to present a monster petition at Westminster on 
April loth, X848, and military and police intervention was 
called in. The movement collapsed, and finally died away 
when the repeal of the Corn I.aws had restored prosperity 
to the nation. Many have laughed at the working classes 
for trying to gain some infinitesimal fraction of political 
power. But the working classes are generally acute, and 
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they saw that this was the ultimate means of material 
prosperity, nor has the event failed to justify their belief. 
In the somewhat quieter times which followed the collapse 
of the Chartists, their influence went on extending, and 
though the workmen ceased to agitate they were not idle, 
but continued steadily organizing themselves in Trades 
Unions. These institutions were not, however, recognized 
by law till a Commission was appointed, including Sir 
William Erie, Lord Elcho, and Thomas Hughes, to inquire 
into their constitution and objects (February, 1867). Their 
Report disclosed the existence of intimidation with occa- 
sional outrages — as was natural when the men had no other 
way of giving utterance to their wishes. But Trades 
Unionism triumphed. The Unions were legalized in 1871, 
and this Act was further extended and amended in 1876. 
The old law of master and servant had passed away, and 
employer and employed were now on an equal political 
footing. It has remained for the men by silent strength to 
place themselves on an equal footing in other respects. 
Meanwhile the employers entered into a like combination by 
forming the National Federation of Employers in 1873, ^nd 
the long struggle of the working classes for industrial free- 
dom did not result in any lessening of the feeling of class 
antagonism. But Trades Unions have done much to gain a 
greater measure of material prosperity for the working classes, 
and to give them a larger share than formerly in the wealth 
which the workers have helped to create. When we look 
back upon the last half-century we can only wonder that trades 
unionists have been so moderate in their demands, consider- 
ing the misery and poverty amidst which they grew up. 

§ 5. The working classes fifty years ago. — For it must 
continually be remembered that the condition of the mass 
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tif the people in the first half tif this century was one of the 
deepest depression. .Several writers have commented upon 
this, and have taken occasion to remark upon the great 
progress in the prosperity of the working chisses since that 
time. It is true they h.m; progressed since then, but it has 
luirdly been progress so much as a return to the state of 
things aliout 1760 or 1770. The fact has been that after 
the introduction of the new industrial system the condition 
of the working c:iasses rapiilly declined ; wages were lower 
and prices were higher ; till at length the lowest depth of 
poverty wa.s reached about the beginning of the reign of 
Queen Victoria. Since then their condition has been 
gradually improving, jwrtly owing to the philanthropic 
labours of men like laird Shaftesbury, still more owing to 
the comliined action of working-men themselves. To 
rpioto the expression of that celebrated statistician, Mr. 
GilTen : “ it is a matter of history that pauperism was nearly 
breaking down the country half a century ago. The ex- 
penditure on poor law relief early in the century and down 
to 1830-31 was nearly as great at times as it is now. With 
half the population in the country that there now is, the 
burden of the poor was the same.” The following table will 
show the actual figures of English pauperism at a time when 
the wealth of the nation was advancing by leaps and bounds. 


Year. 


Pii>ar Rate rtiiml. 
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it will be noticed that the rate was highest in 1818, which 
was shortly after the close of the great Continental War, 
but fell rapidly after 1830, and since 1841 the rate per head of 
population has not been much more than six or seven shillings. 

But the mere figures of pauperism, significant though they 
are, can give no idea of the vast amount of misery and 
degradation which the majority of the working classes 
suffered. The tale of their sufferings may be read in the 
Blue-books and Reports of the various Commissions which 
investigated the state of industrial life in the factories, 
mines and workshops between 1833 and 1842 ; or it may 
be read in the burning pages of Engels' Sfa^e of the 
Working Classes in England in 1844, which is little more 
than a sympathetic T 6 s\xm 6 of the facts set forth in official 
documents. We hear of children and young people in 
factories overworked and beaten as if they were slaves ; 
of diseases and distortions only found in manufacturing 
districts; of filthy, wretched homes where people huddle 
together like wild beasts; we hear of girls and women 
working underground in the dark recesses of the coal-mines, 
dragging loads of coal in cars in places where no horses 
could go, and harnessed and crawling along the subterranean 
^pathways like beasts of burden. Everywhere we find cruelty 
and oppression, and in many cases the workmen were but 
slaves bound to fulfil their master's commands under fear of 
dismissal and starvation. Freedom they had in name ; 
freedom to starve and die ; but not freedom to speak, still 
less to act, as citizens of a free state. They were often even 
obliged to buy their food at exorbitant prices out of their 
scanty wages at a shop kept by their employer, whete it is 
needless to say that they paid the highest possible price for 
the worst possible goods. This was rendered possible by 

o 
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the system of paying workmen in tickets or orders upon 
certain shops. It was called ** truck ; and has at length 
been condemned by English law (18H7). 

But though m a matter of fact the sufferings of the 
working classes were aggravated by the extortions of em- 
ployerSj and by the partiality of a legislature which forbade 
them to take c»mmon measures in sclf-defena, yet there 
was one great cause which underlay all these minor causes, 
and that was the Continent^ War which ended in 1815. 

Thousands of homes were starved in order to find the 
means for the great war, the cost of which was really 
supported by the labour of those who toiled on and earned 
the wealth that was lavished freely— and at good interest 
for the lenders— by the Government I'he enormous 
taxation and the gigantic loans came from the store of 
accumulated capital which the employers wrung from the 
poor wages of labour^ or which the landlords extracted from 
the growing gains of their tenants. To outward appearance 
the strife was waged by armies and generals ; in reality the 
resources on which the struggle was based were the stint 
and starvation of labour, the overtaxed and underfed toils 
of childhood, the underpaid and uncertain employmmt 
of 

§ 6. Wages,— And indeed if we examine some of the 
wages actually paid at the beginning of this century, and 
again at the beginning of Queen Yictoria's reign, we shall 
find that they were excessively low. The case of common 
weavers was particularly hard in the years of the great war, 
and affords an interesting example of the extortions of the 
capitalist manufacturers of the period. For purposes of 
comparison I append the price of wheat and of weekly 
^ Rogers t Six Cmfuria &f md 
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wages in the same years ; for the price of wheat forms a 
useful standard by which to gauge the real value of wages, 
even when it is not consumed in large quantities. It will 
be seen that wages were at their lowest point just after the 


Year. 

Weavers' Wages.* 

Wheat, per qr.* 

1802 

13 J. lod. 

67s. 

mMm 

lOs. 6d. 

76s. 

1812 

6s. 

. I22J. 

1816 

Ss. 2d. 

76s. 

1817 

+f. 3 ¥- 

94^- 


* From Leone Lrcvi. 

* From Porter’s Progress. 


conclusion of the war, while, on the other hand, wheat was 
almost at famine prices. After this, however, and till 1830 
the wages of weavers rose again, for the new spinning 
machinery had increased the supply of yarn at a much 
greater rate than weavers could be found to weave it, and 
hence there was an increased demand for weavers, and 
they gained proportionately higher wages, the average for 
woollen cloth weavers from 1830 — 1845 being 14^. to 17.?. 
a week, and for worsted stuff weavers i is, to 145*. a week. 
But even these rates are miserably low. 

The wages of spinners were also very poor, the work 
being mostly done by women and children, though when 
men are employed they get fairly good pay. The following 
table will show clearly the various rates, and it will be seen 
that here wages sink steadily till 1845, owing to the rapid 
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limcluction «f the new machinery* The women’s wages 
exhibit the fall most markeclly, the labour of children being 
already aftected to r.ome cxleul by the provisions of the 
Factory Acts, As for ilie agrtcnltitral labourer, he too 
suffered from low wages, the gemtral average to 1B45 
8r, to 101. a week, and generally nearer the former than the 
latter figure. In fact the material condition Bf the working 
classes of England was at this time in the lowest depths of 
poverty and degradation, and ihii fact must always be re- 
membered in comparing the of to-day with those of 
former times. Some |)cople who ought to know better are 
very fond of talking about the progress of the working 
classes*’ in the last fifty years; and the Jubilee of our 
present Queen recently afforded ample opportunity— of 
which full advantage was taken-^lor such o|>timists to talk 
statistics. But to compare the wages of labour properly 
we must go back a hundred years, and not fifty, for fifty 
years ago the English workman was [passing through a 
period of misery which we must devoutly hope, for the sake 
of the nation at large, will not octctir again. It is interesting 
to note, though it is impossible here to go fully into the 
subject, that in trades where workmen have combined, 
since the repeaJ of the Conspiracy I^ws in 1825 and the 
alteration in the Act of Settlenient,%ages have perceptibly 
risen. Carpenters, masons, Mid colliers afford cmmples of 
such a rise. But where there has been no combination it 
is noteworthy how little wages have risen in |Koportion to 
the increased production of the modem labourer, and to 
the higher cost of living, nor does the workman always 
receive his due share of the wealth which he helps to create. 
Of the results of labour combinations we shall, however, 
have something to say in the final chapter of this little book. 

^ Fage iSS, aud note 18, p. 234. 
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But there was one class of people who happened from 
various causes to obtain a very large share of the national 
wealth, and who grew rich and flourished while the working 
classes were almost starving. In spite of war abroad and 
poverty at home, the rents of the land-owners increased, 
and the agricultural interest received a stimulus which has 
resulted in a very natural reaction. The rise in rents and 
tlie recent depression of modern agriculture wiU form the 
subject of our next chapter. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE RISE AND DEPRESSION OF MODERN AGRICULTURE. 

§ I, Services rendered by the great land-owners. — 
Although there have been occasions in our industrial history 
when one is compelled to admit that the deeds of the landed 
gentry have called for anything but admiration, we yet must 
not overlook the great services which this class rendered 
to the agricultural interest in the eighteenth century. I 
have already mentioned that the development and the 
success of English agriculture in the half-century or more 
before the Industrial Revolution was remarkable and exten- 
sive ; and this success was due to the efforts of the landlords 
in introducing new agricultural methods. They took an 
entirely new departure, and adopted a new system. It 
consisted, as I mentioned before, in getting rid of bare 
fallows and poor pastures by substituting root-crops and 
artificial grasses. The fourfold or Norfolk rotation of crops 
was introduced, the landlords themselves taking an interest 
in and superintending the cultivation of their land and 
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iiiakiiig iimTtit experiment'; npaii it. The niiml>er of thes^' 
cxperitirientiitg landlords was very comklerable^ and in 
course of lime the tenant farmers followed them, and thm^ 
agrictillural knowledge and skill became more and more 
widely difftmed. The reward of the landlords came rapidly. 
They soon found their protimaion of coni doubled and their 
geneml produce trebled. I 1 tey were able to exact higher 
rents, for they had taught their tenaiitii how to make the 
land pay better, and of course claimed a share of the 
increased profit. About the years 1740-5®' thereat of land, 
according to Jethro Tull, was 7^, an acre ; some twenty years 
or more afterwards Arthur Young fotm'd the average rent of 
land to !>e an acre, and tliougltt that in many cases it 
ought it) have been more. It is prolmble that the landlord 
would not have done m much for agriculture if he bad not 
exfiectcd to make something out of hb experimenta ; but 
the fact that he was animiitetl by an enlightened self interest 
tloes not make his work any ttie less valuable. The pioneers 
of this improved agriculture came from Norfolk, it being 
uncertain whether lx)rd Townslicnd or Mr. Coke, the de- 
scendant of the great Chief Justice, was the first But this 
much is certain : that Lord Lovell, one of the most dis- 
tinguished and energetic of the new agricultural school, 
found that his profits under the new system were 36 per cent, 
as his accounts, still preserved for the year and a 

copy of which is extant, bear witnesi. The new agricul- 
ture indeed brought with it a revolution as important in its 
way as the Industrial Revolution.-^ One of the chief features 
of the change, the enclosures, has been already commented 
upon. The enclosure of the common fields was beneficial, 
and to a certain extent justifiable, for the tenants paid rent 
for them to the lord of the manor. But it 'was effected at a 
^ See Mmipy in p. 43a 
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great loss to the smaller tenant, and when his common of 
pasture was enclosed as well, he was greatly injured, while 
the agricultural labourer was permanently disabled. But it 
was not unnatural that enclosures should rapidly be made 
when farming, and especially grain-growing, had become so 
profitable. The reason for the profits of agriculture at this 
period we can now examine. 

§ 2. The stimulus caused by the Botmties. — The Govern- v' 
ment of the year 1660 had imposed heavy protective duties 
upon the importation of grain from abroad, in fact prohibiting 
it except when wheat was at famine prices, as it happened 
to be in 1662, when it was 62^. 9|d. a quarter, the ordinary 
price being 41^. But it did not reach this price again for 
many years afterwards. The Government of 1688, not con- 
tent with the foregoing protective measure, added a bounty of 
SJ-, per qr, upon the export of corn from England. But the 
effect of this bounty was not felt for several years, for happily, 
soon after the passing of the Bounty Act, a series of plenti- 
ful harvests occurred, and corn was very cheap. There were 
consequently loud outcries from the landlords about agricul- 
tural distress, which merely meant that the people at large 
were enjoying cheap food. The aim of the bounty on corn 
had been to raise prices by encouraging its export, and thus 
rendering it scarcer and dearer in England. As a matter of 
fact it had the opposite effect, for it served as a premium 
upon which the wheat-grower could speculate, and thus 
induced him to sow a larger breadth of his land with wheat. 
The premium upon production caused producers to grow 
more than the market required, and so prices fell. Thus, 
happily for the consumer, the Corn Laws and the bounty 
were harmless during the greater part of the eighteenth 
century, for farmers competed one against the other suffi- 
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cfeiitly 10 keep down prices. But the iftcvitable Nemesis of 
prolectiirc! meamires came at llie end of the centEry, when 
popiiktioo wti growing with tinexamfiled rapidity and 
recjiiirccl all the corn it cotikl get Then the pri^s of corn 
rose to a famine pitch, while the duty upon its importadoa 
prevented it coming into the country in siilTicieitt quantities, 
The landlords rcrx’ived cnornifnii rents^ and the farmers did 
not mind paying them, for the profiti of both were immense. 
But meanwhile the masi of the people was frequently on due 
¥€rgc of starvation, and at length the ccHinlry perceived that 
things could not be allowed to go on any longer in this way.^ 
The mannfacuiringcapitalisti of the day supported the leaders 
of the people In their agitation, for they ho|>ed that cheap 
food might mtm low wages. By their aid the knded 
intereit was overcome, and in 1846 the Com laws, by the 
efforts of CoLden and his followers, were finally repealed. 
Nevertheless the British fanner imd his landlords, forgetting, 
it seems, the days when they got high pric'es by the starva- 
tion of the poor, still frequently cktnour for the re 4 mposMon 
of the Incubui of protection, 

§ 3* Apieultund improvements, '^-ITre high pdas, 
pined by faxrnem before the repeal of the Corn Laws had, 
however, one good- effect in increasing the development of 
agricultural skill and of agricultural improvements. The 

J By a law of 1773 importaiion of ferolgn wheat ww forblddaa « long 
as Englith whoat was not inoro than 481. j)er quarter. In 1791 a duty 
ff 3 ^* was Imponed as long m English wheal wm less than 50X. a qr* j 
if English wheat ww over 501.., the duty was a#. 6 iL The Lwded inters, 
however, was not satisfied yet. In im^ foreign com was practically 
prombitetl from Importation if EngHih wheat was ksi than 03X. a qr. j 
m iSxs the prohibition was extended till tht price of English wheat wm 
a qr. Then came the agitations and dots of 1817-19* after which 
the- country $mk Into despair till the formation of the Antl-Com 
lAW League in 1839. 
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heavy soils of the London clay had at one time been laid 
out in pasture lands, as being useless for turnip-growing or 
for root-crops. The corn duties, however, caused these 
pastures to be broken up for the sake of growing wheat, 
barley, and clover ; the soil w'as more thoroughly drained, 
and mangolds were grown as a rotation crop, so that the 
area of bare fallow was much diminished, while the quantity 
of food, both for men and cattle, was much increased. In 
recent years much of this very land has reverted to pasture 
for dairy-farming. Besides the increase of the area under 
wheat, special attention was given to artificial manures. 
The use of bones, at first very roughly broken, became recog- 
nized. About 1840--1 dissolved bones and Peruvian guano 
came into use, particularly in growing turnips, and these 
were followed very soon by mineral phosphates, and more 
recently by nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia. 
After the repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846 the prospects of 
English agriculture began to look rather gloomy, or at least 
the farmers thought so. But the tremendous development 
of trade and population, the stimulus given to all kinds of 
commerce by the employment of steam, not only for transit 
but as a motive power for machinery, had their natural 
influence upon agriculture, and the farmer did well. 
Improved agricultural machinery came into use, by which 
farm work was facilitated, and the outlay for labour was 
lessened. Makers of these machines showed great enter- 
prise and skill, and many altogether new appliances were 
placed in the farmers’ hands. Steam power has come to be 
used with advantage in digging, stirring and harrowing the 
ground, though it has not been such a success in ploughing. 
Altogether English agriculture made great strides, and was 
quite prosperous in the years 1870-73, when the general 
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j:ircB|>critf of llic indiwirial %%%is iocre^isiog^ and people 

clici not iiiinci paying fairly high prices for farm produce. 
Blit since then a pcri^xl of deprc*»'«icin has set in, A succes- 
sion of bad years, notably the wet and simless season of 
1879 which rained many a farmer, together with excessive 
rain and deficient snniihine, have seriously injured the 
average harvests. Foreign c-om petition in wheat, imported 
cattle, and butchers' meat has largely increased. The price 
of wheat fell lietween iKEo and tH8§ from 501. to 30J. a 
qt. ; between 1B84 and 18H7 beef fell from 8or. to 55^. 
per cwtG other produce has fallen in proportion. 
Thousands of farmers have been mined, agriculture gene^ 
ally has suffered a severe and firolonged depression, and 
much arable land has been kid down again as pasture, 
while some has gone altogether out of cultivation. Meam 
while political fate prophets have been going about with their 
usual nostrumi, and the flap of Ihrotection and even of Bi- 
metallism are being waved before the bewildered eyes of the 
British farmer, as if they were signals of salvation* 

§ 4* The cause of the depression* The rise in rent— 
Now it is perfectly obvious to an impartial observer of 
economic facts, that an industry so flourishing as English 
agriculture was not very many years ago, could not Imve 
suffered so severe a collapse unless there had been some 
great underlying cause, beside the ordinaiTr complaints of 
bad harvests and foreign competition* Bad harvests are not 
peculiar to England, and foreign competition, however keen 
it may be, has first to overstep a very considerable natural 
margin of protection in the cost of carriage. It costs, for 
instance, according to that great authority Sir James Caird, 
gs, per quarter to transport Ameri(»n wheat from CWcago 
to London. It is clear that besides these, there must have 
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been other influences of considerable importance, to cause 
English agriculture to be, in spite of its apparent pros- 
perity, in so insecure a position that it should have sunk 
to the depressed condition in which it even now remains. 
We have not to look far for one cause. It is the lack of 
agricultural capital. 

But how, it may naturally be asked, has it come about 
that the English farmer, after the very favourable period 
before the depression, should thus suffer from a lack of 
capital, a lack which renders it almost impossible for him 
to work his land properly? The answer is simple. His 
capital has been greatly decreased, surely though not always 
slowly, by a tremendous increase in his rent. The landlords 
of the eighteenth century made the English farmer the 
foremost agriculturist in the world, but their successors of 
the nineteenth have raised his rent disproportionately. 
Such, at any rate, is the verdict of eminent agricultural 
authorities ; and the land-owners have been compelled, for 
their own sake, to reduce the exorbitant rents they received 
a few years ago. Unfortunately, too, the attention of other 
classes of the community has been till lately diverted from 
the condition of our agriculture by the prosperity of our 
manufactures. But these two branches of industry, the 
manufacturing and the agricultural, are closely inter- 
dependent, and must suffer or prosper together. 

It is possible, as I have pointed out elsewhere, that 
there are certain economic theories which have helped 
the decline of English agriculture. They are the Ricardian 
theory of rent, and the dubious ‘‘law of diminishing re- 
turns.'' They have made many people think that this 
decline was inevitable, and have diverted their attention 
from the prime, though not the only, cause of the 
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lifiiiMc : naiiicl^, the inctcanc of rent Ikit {Milting these 
clonlilfiil ilicarics aside, we may employ oiir?ic!ves more 
prafiiably in looking at the fads of ilie case. I have 
mentioned before that in Titirs lime, at the beginning of 
the eighteenth centiiry, the average rent of agricultural land 
was 7X. per acre, and hy Young's time towards the dose of 
the century it had risen to tos, per acre. DifTiised agrioil- 
lural skill cjmseci m incrcate of profits, and the hope of 
sharing in these profits led fiirrners to give competitive 
rents, which afterwards the landlords took care to exact in 
full and frequently to increase. The farmer!! were enabled 
to pay higlier rents by the low rale of wages paid to their 
labourers, a rate which the htnikd gentry, ai justices, kept 
down by their assessments. In 1799 
nearly aor. an acre; in 181 a the same land pays over 25^4 
in X830 again it was still at al>out as^v., but l>f 1850 it had 
risen to 384?. which was about four times Artlmr Young^s 
awrage. Indeed £2 per acre was not an uncommon rent 
for good land a few years ^0 (t8Bs)d the average increase of 
English rent being no less than per cent between 1854 
and 1879. Now such rent m this was enormous, and could 
only be paid in very good years. In ordinary yean, and 
still more in bad years, it was paid out of the 
capital This process of payment was fiicilitated by the fact 
that the farmer of this century did not keep his accoimts- 
properly, a fruitful source of eventual evil frequently com- 
mented upon by agricultural authorities ; and also by the 
other fact, that even wlien he perceived that he was work* 
ing his farm at a loss, the immediate loss (of some 10 or 
XS per cent) involve in getting out of his holding was 

^ €£ statistics in my mrtide In WmimdmMir December 

tS% p. 7^7- 
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heavy enough in most cases to induce him to submit to a 
rise in his rent, rather than lose visibly so much of his capital. 

The invisible process, however, was equally certain, if not 
so immediate. The result has been that the average capital 
per acre now employed in agriculture is only about ;^4 or 
;^5, instead of at least ;^io as it ought to be,^ and the 
farmer cannot afford to pay for a sufficient supply of labour, 
so that the agricultural population is seriously diminishing. 
Nothing in modern agriculture is so serious as this decline 
of the rural population, and we must here devote a few 
words to a consideration of the agricultural labourer and the 
conditions of his existence. 

§ 5. The labourer and the land. Wages. — It has been 
previously mentioned that the Industrial Revolution was 
accompanied by an equally important revolution in agricul- 
ture : the main features of the agrarian revolution being the 
consolidation of small into large farms, the introduction of 
new methods and machinery, the enclosure of common fields 
and waste lands, and discontinuance of the old open-field 
system, and finally the divorce of the labourer from the land. 
The consolidation of farms reduced the number of farmers, 
while the enclosures drove the labourers off the land, for it 
became almost impossible for them to exist on their low 
wages now that their old rights of keeping small cattle and 
geese upon the commons, of having a bit of land round their 
cottages, and other privileges were ruthlessly taken from 
them. They have retreated in large numbers into the towns 
and taken up other pursuits, or helped to swell the ranks of 
English pauperism. Before the Industrial and Agrarian 

*-My calculations on this head will be found in the Economist of 
April 28th, 1888, and they coincide closely with independent statements 
made by Professor Rogers. 
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Revolution^ Aithiir Young in 1769 CBiiinateci that out of a 
total population of 11,500,000 the agfL'ailiural dm, ** farmers 
(wliethcT freeholders or leaseholders), their servautg and 
labourers/* iiiimticred no kisttyin 2, Boo, 000— 1. e. over one* 
fourth of the total population. The niiinhcr of those engaged 
in manufactures of all kiiuis he puts at 3,000,000* Hi§ 
figures may l)e taken as substantially corrre^t, though perhaps 
not as accurate as a modern census. Mow hi tw look at the 
agricultural population of to^lty. The total numlicr of 
males and femalei engaged as agricultural wage-etraas 
is only some 798,000 j that is, very far Ijclow the numbers 
so engaged a century ago, while the proportion has sunk 
from one i^rson in four to one in twenty-five concerned 
in agriculture. At the present time our fields have on the 
average only one man to cultivate twenty*sevcn acres of land 
—and that man is very badly paid for his trouble, be he 
farmer or labourer. 

But not only have the number of the agricultural popu- 
lation decreased, but the lalmtircr no longer has any share 
as a rule in the land* Certainly the agricultural labourer, 
at any rate in the South of England, was much better 
off in the middle of the eighteenth centuiy dian his 
descendants were in the middle of the nineteenth. In fact 
in 1850 or so wages were in many places actually lower than 
they were in x 750, and in haidly any county were they higher* 
But meanwhile almost every necesiary of life, cj^cept bread, 
has increased in cost, and more cipecklly rent has^ risen, 
while on the other hand the labourer has lost many of his 
old privileges, for formerly hk common rights, besides pro- 
viding him with fuel, en«abled him to keep cows or pigs and 
poultry on the waste, and sheep on the MIows and stubbles, 
and he could generally grow his own vegetables and garden 
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produce. All these things formed a substantial addition to his 
nominal wages. In 1750 or so his nominal wages averaged 
Bs, or 10s. a week 3 in 1850 they only averaged 10s, or 12^., 
although in the latter period his nominal wages represented 
all he got, while in the former they represented only part of 
his total income. Since 1850, however, even agricultural 
wages have risen, the present average being 125. or 13^. a 
week. The rise, such as it is, is due to some extent to 
Trades Unions, the leader and promoter of which among 
agricultural labourers was Joseph Arch. This remarkable 
man was bom in 1826, and in his youth and middle age saw 
the time when agricultural labour was at its lowest depth. 
Not only were wages low, being about lo^’, or iw. a week, 
but the worst evils of the factory system of child labour had 
been transferred to the life of the fields. The philanthropists 
seem to have overlooked the disgraceful conditions of the 
system of working in agricultural gangs, under which a 
number of children and young persons were collected on hire 
from their parents by some overseer or contractor, who took 
them about the district at certain seasons of the year to work 
on the land of those farmers who wished to employ them. 
The persons composing the gang were exposed to every 
inclemency of the weather, without having homes to return 
to in the evening, people of both sexes being housed while 
under their contract in barns, without any thought of decency 
or comfort, while the children often suffered from all the 
coarse bmtalities that suggested themselves to the overseer 
of their labour. Their pay was of course miserable, though 
gangs flourished at a time when fanners and landlords were 
making huge profits. But the degrading practice of cheap 
gang-labour was defended as being necessary to profitable 
agriculture ; which means that tenants were too cowardly or 
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too ol'itiisc to rcmsi rents which they could not pay except 
Ilf employing pauperized ami degraded labour. Amid times 
like these Joseph Arch grew iipi and it was. not till 1872 (at 
which time il will he fcmcmtiercd that British faruiers were 
doing very well) that he liegaii the agitation which resulted 
m the formation of the Naiioiml Agricultural labourers* 
Union. His difhciiUies in organising the downtrodden 
labourers were enormous, but he finally succeeded in spite of 
the reientmenl of aip'icultum! employers* His efforts have 
already done much to improve the inaierial condition of the 
.iabemrers, and wages have decidedly risen from this and 
other causes. But they certainly cannot be c«illed high. 

§ 6. The present eondition of Britiidi agrionltiir©.— It 
remains to notice briefly the causes which ato now influendng 
our agricultural industry, and to point out in what direction 
we may expect a revival from the present state of depression. 
Besides the great feci of the increase of rents we notice an 
inarease of foreign competition, which is of comparatively 
recent date. Our oimpctitors are mainly Russia,, America, 
and last but by no means least, India. At the time of the 
Crimean War, and for tome years subsequently, Russian 
competition cemd to exist When it began it, standing 
sdone, was not very serious, for America had not yet entered 
the field, and was prevented torn doing to by the sanguinary 
struggles of the CivU War. High prices for grain prevailed 
therefore till some time after America had ceased her internal 
conflict, and it was only quite recently that much grain was 
grown for export in India* But since 1870 or so England 
has been supplied with grain from these three ^eat agricul- 
tural lands, and die English farmer, no longer buoyed up al 
the expense of the rest of the community by protective 
. measure* has found it impossible to grow wheat at a profit 
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at the old rents. Many farmers have been ruined ; and at 
Sir James Caird's estimate (in 1886) the loss of the agricul- 
tural classes of all ranks in spendable income has been nearly 
;;^43,ooo,ooo per annum. According to this well-known 
authority rents should therefore have been reduced by 
;^22,8 oo,ooo, instead of by much less than half that amount. 
Even now the aggregate rental is higher than it was before 
the Russian war. In course of time it is certain that the 
economic action of supply and demand will bring rents 
down to something like their commercial value ; meanwhile 
the English landlords, as Mr. W. E. Bear remarks, have the 
choice between allowing their old tenants to be ruined first, 
and then accepting reduced rents, or granting reductions soon 
enough to save men in whom they have hitherto had some 
confidence as tenants. It will be necessary also to make 
important changes in the laws and customs of land tenure, 
so that our farmers may have complete security for their 
capital invested in improvements, and freedom of enterprise 
(e, g, in cropping and tilling), in order that they may do their 
best with the land. An extended system of small holdings 
and allotments, guaranteed by a thorough measure of 
Tenant Right, together with free trade in land as well as 
other commodities, would do much to place moderate 
farms within the reach of industrious and thrifty yeomen 
and labourers. Greater facilities for transit, including the 
abolition of the essentially protective system of preferential 
railway rates, would enable producers to put their produce 
with ease upon the home market, for English food require- 
ments guarantee an enormous and steady demand at home 
for every scrap of food-stuff that the land is capable of 
producing. The farmer is slow to adapt himself to changed 
conditions, but a profitable future is open to him even if he 
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gives njt wheat-growing and betakes himself more to dairy- 
farming and market-gardening. Hut it may not be necessary 
for him to give up wheat, for it seems probable that the 
wheat area of the world, except in India, will not increase ; 
since foreign fanners are beginning to find out that they 
cannot put wiieat on the i'inghsii market at the present low 
prices, reople wili see that it is desirable, and that ulti- 
mately it will be profitable, to recall capita and labour back 
to the land which it Ls evident tliat it bw left •, and that it is 
the height of economic folly to rely, as some do, upon tiie 
extension of our manufacturing industries to counteract s^- 
cullural depression. Frosiwrous agriculture means for us 
prosjwrous iminufactures, and from an economic point of 
view ilie interests of the plough and the loom are identical. 
Neiilier can be served by protective tinkering. Reforms of 
a totally different cliaractcr are needed, foremost among 
which is a wiriespread reduction of rent, and a general re- 
arrangement of the relations between landlord and tenant 
It is on the face of it ridiculous to assert that, with an 
unequalled demand in the home market for all he can 
produce, the English farmer cannot find some means of 
making the land (ray and pay well. But before he can do 
this he must spend mm capital upon it than he has lately 
been able to do. 


CHAPTER Vn. 

MODEKH mDUSTRIiU. SKOtAKD. 

I 1 . The growth of our industry. — ^We have now traced 
tte industrial growth of England ftom the diffiised begin- 
nlngi of manu&ctores and agriculture in the isolated manors 
and have seen how gmdually towns grew up, commerce 
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Manufaoturmg districbK aro Hhovm by slanting linos; largo nuMinfiwturing 
tovms by black oirolos ; and bho most populous oouatios am coloured darker than 
the others. It will bo noticod that population sinoo 1750 lias shiitnd very much 
to the North and North West of BJngland, whilst manufacture* aro far more 
concentrated than formerly. 
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extended and markets arose, while manufactures became 
organized in various centres and regulated by gilds. We 
have seen that for several centuries the back-bone of our 
national wealth was wool, but that in time we ceased to 
export it, and worked it up into cloth ourselves, thereby 
gaining great national wealth. We have seen, too, how our 
foreign trade, after its petty beginnings in the Middle Ages, 
took a fresh start in the buccaneering days of the Elizabethan 
sea-captains and then rapidly developed, by means of the 
various great Companies, till England became commercially 
supreme throughout the world. From commercial begin- 
nings we traced the rise of our Indian Empire, and the 
growth of the American colonies. Meanwhile at home 
there came an Industrial Revolution which, happening as it 
did at the moment that was politically most favourable to 
its growth, gave England a very useful start over all other 
European nations in manufacturing industries of all kinds, 
and enabled her to endure successfully the enormous burdens 
of the great Continental war. Now comes a time of still 
greater progress, economic as well as commercial, for the 
old restrictive barriers to trade are to be swept away, and a 
new economic policy is to be inaugurated. 

§ 2. State of trade in 1820 . — If we now endeavour to 
gain some idea of the trade of the country soon after the 
war, we may look for a moment at its condition in 1820, 
just before Free Trade measures were begun. The official 
value of foreign and colonial imports was declared to be 
;^32,ooo,ooo, which with a population of about 21,000,000 
was at the rate of about thirty shillings a head. The exports of 
home produce amounted to some 6, 000,000. The tonnage 
of shipping entering and leaving our harbours was 4,000,000 
tons, of which 2,648,000 tons belonged to the United 
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Kirigflom and its de|>eiidciid«s. Steamers were, of course, 
as yet iinkiiown, Professor la^one Levi calculates the trade 
of the country at not more than oiie-eiglith or one-ninth of 
whai it is at the present time. The wealth and comfort 
accessible to the people in general was much more limited, 
the consumption of tea, for initance, being only x lb. 4 qz, 
per head, and of sugar iS lbs, a head. In fact, if we 
compare the ^"244,710,066 worth of our exjwrts in 1889-90 
with the ^‘321000,000 worth in iSao we see at once how 
gigantic has been the growth of our trade. In 1889, again, 
the imports (for tlie first ten montins) were ^347,9^5,087, 
which is more than nine timei their value in 1820, But 
even at the Ixeginning of the century England was far 
ahead of her old rival France, for French imports were 
only worth 000,000 in 18x5, and her exports only 
about double that amount, or less than half England’s 
exports, which in that yemr rose to over ;442, 000,000 
(official value). 

§ 3. The begiimmg® of Ere© Trade.— Now the year 1820 
is memorable not merely as slmwing the condition of our 
trade, but for the great enunciation of Free Trade principles- 
which it witnessed B'cr in that year tlie London merchants 
formulated a noteworthy Petition praying that every restric- 
tive regulation of trade, not imposed on account of the 
revenue, together with all duties of a protective character, 
might be at once repealed. At last tlie teachings of econo- 
mists were being put into practice by men of business. The 
Edinbuigh Chamber of Commerce sent up a similar petition ; 
a Committee was appointed in Parliament to investigate 
the wishes of the petitioners of our two capitals ; wxd it 
brought in a report thoroughly in agreement with the Free 
Trade principles of the merchant. In the following year 
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Mr. Huskisson^^ the President of the Board of Trade, 
proposed the first measures of commercial reform, and one 
by one the restrictions upon our trade were removed. The 
most important of the new measures was the gradual 
alteration of the old Navigation Laws (cf. p. 129), finally 
culminating in their total repeal in 1849. 

It is true that in the period 1821 to 1830 the foreign trade 
of the United Kingdom did not exhibit much material 
improvement, but still there was a steady increase. The 
official value of imports rose from ;^3o,ooo,ooo to 
;^46 ,ooo,ooo, and the value of British manufactures ex- 
ported from ;;^4o,ooo,ooo to ;^6o,ooo,ooo. But the 
declared value of exports remained pretty steady at about 
;j^37,ooo,ooo. Yet in the United Kingdom* itself trade was 
growing rapidly, and the increase of wealth gave an oppor- 
tunity for a general diminution of taxes, and our sorely 
strained finances were set in order. Many of the injurious 
duties upon raw materials and articles of British manufacture, 
as e, g, those on raw silk, coal, glass, paper and soap, were 
taken off, to the great advantage of our manufacturing 
industries. 

§ 4. Revolution in the means of transit. — Now, too, 
another great industrial revolution was effected. I refer to 
the introduction of railways, steam navigation, and the 
telegraph, which have done almost as much as the great 
inventions of the eighteenth century to revolutionize the 
commerce of the world. In 1830 the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway was opened. In 1838 the first ocean 
passages to New York by steamship were accomplished by 
the Great Western from Bristol, and the Sinus firom 
Cork; although ever since the beginning of the century 
small steamers and tugs had been used for coasting purposes, 
^ See more fully note 18, p. 234. 
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and on the river Clyde. In 1837 Cooke and Wheatstone 
imtented the needle telci^raplu and the Electric Telegraph 
Company was fonned in 1846 for liringiiig the new inven- 
tions into general nse. In 1S40 the penny |'K)stage came 
into Of aeration. Yet more recently the Suez Canal (1869) 
has shortened immensely the distance to tlie Fkst It is 
obvioui to all how incalculably all these inventions and 
applitinces have aided the development, not only of En^isli 
trade, but of the commerce of all the world. 

§ 5. M'Odeni, development. Onr eol0niei.™N0w I do 
not propose, in the limits of a little work like this, to go 
into a detailed account of the growth of commerce since 
tlicsc great modem inventions. There is ample material 
for the student in larger works; and the statistics of our 
pro.greHS may be consulted in the invaluable pages of Mr. 
Ciffen'a and Professor I^one I.^vi% Ixioks. Here I can 
only indicate m the broadest outlines the chief features of 
the recent developments of industry. We have followed 
the industriid history of England up to a period more prolific 
in commercial events, and more remarkable for commercial 
progress than any that preceded it The experiments and 
tentative measures of Mr. Huskisson and other statesmen 
paved the way for a bolder and more assured policy on the 
part of subsequent governments, till at length Sir Robert 
Peel, urged on by the Antidora l.*aw X^eape (p. 200), and 
stimulated by great famine in Ireland in 1845, openly 
adopted the principles of Free Trade. Under his leadership 
the Com Laws were repealed (1846) ; the tariff was entirdy 
tanodelled, and the old protective restrictions aboUshed, 
Mr, Gladstone's Budget of 1853 being particularly manor- 
, able in this direction. A increase of trade followed 
the inauguration of the policy which is always associated 
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with the great name of Cobden ^ and the wealth of the 
country was even further developed. The extension of the 
railway system was at the same time a cause and an effect 
of this development, and when the great Exhibition of 1851, 
the precursor of several others, was held, England was able 
to show to all the world her immense superiority in produc- 
tive and manufacturing industries. A further stimulus to 
trade was supplied by the discovery of gold in California and 
Australia (1847-51), which supplied a much-needed addition 
to the currency of the world. Meanwhile, since the war of 
American Independence, England had been building up a 
great colonial empire, and she had the sense not to attempt 
again to levy taxes upon her unwilling offspring. India 
was taken over from the East India Company (1858). The 
colonies of Canada and the Cape were gained by conquest ; 
those of Australia and New Zealand were the result of spon- 
taneous settlement. The two former were captured from 
the French and Dutch, but of the second of them at least 
we have not made a commercial or even a political success ; 
nor are we likely to do so unless we can contrive to keep 
on good terms with the original settlers, and to allow no 
misplaced sentiment about native races to disturb cordial 
relations between Europeans. As regards our Australasian 
colonies, they have grown far beyond the expectations of 
former generations, and gained for themselves entire political 
freedom, though they have chosen to use it chiefly in carry- 
ing on a one-sided war of hostile protective tariffs against 
their mother-country. As, however, they owe English 
capitalists a good deal of money, the interest on which 
is paid in colonial goods, there is a strong commercial 
bond of union between us and them ; a bond which protec- 
tionists in England are strangely anxious to break, by placing 
^ See note i6, p. 234, on his French treaty. 
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imnatiiral obstade^ upon the payment in goods of the 
interest due upon colonial loans* 

§ 6 . England and other nationt* wars. —But besides 
the extension of our colonial relations, English trade has 
benefited by the quarrels of her competitors. The prostra- 
tion of Continental nations after 1815 precluded much com- 
petition till almost the middle of the century, and then the 
Crimean War broke out -A® mentioned before, 

this war gave a great stimulus to our agriculture, and had a 
similar effect upon our mantifactures. The Indian Mutiny 
which followed it did not much affect our trade, but it 
rendered necessary the deposition of the East India Com- 
pany and the asstimption of government by the Crown 
(iSsSyand thus eventually served to put our relations to 
that vast and rich en^pire upon a much more satisfactory 
and profitable basis. Al>out the same tin\e the Chinese 
wars of 184a and 1857, n‘grcttatde as they were, established 
our commercial relations witli tlm East generally upon a 
firm footing, and since then our trade with K^wtern nations 
has largely developed. Then came the Civil War in 
America (rSdi-^fis), after which there was an urgent demand 
for English products to replace the waste caused by this 
severe conflict The Civil War was succeeded by a series 
of short European wms, chiefly undertaken for the sake of 
gaining a frontier, as was the war waged by Prussia and 
Austria upon Denmark (1B64), followefl by another struggle 
between the two former allies (r866). Then in X870-71 all 
Europe was shaken by the tremendous fight between France 
and Germany, and since then the Continental nations have 
occupied themselves in keeping up an armed peace at an 
expense almost equal to that of actual warfare. All their 
conflicts have arrested their industrial development, to their 
^ note 17, p, 234. 
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own detriment but to England’s great advantage. Not 
content however with that, they increase their difficulties by 
a dogged protectionism. As a result, they are far poorer in 
general wealth than our own land, and only succeed in 
competing with us by means of underpaid and overworked 
labour. But the labourer will not always consent to be 
overworked and underpaid, and signs are not wanting that 
his discontent is fast ripening into something more dangerous. 

§ 7. Present difficulties. Commercial depressions.— 
But although English commerce has reached a height of 
prosperity considerably above that of other nations, it has 
not been and is not now without serious occasional diffi- 
culties. It has been throughout the century visited at more 
or less periodic intervals by severe commercial crises. In 
the earlier portion of the century they occurred in the years 
1803, -10, -15, -18, -25, and -36; and were short, sharp, 
and severe. Since 1837 they have occurred at regular 
periods of about ten years, namely in 1847, -57, -66, -73, 
and -82 ; latterly depression has been most persistent, 
though with short cessations for special industries. In the 
last year or two, however, trade has again revived, and on 
the whole we may now (1896) be said to be enjoying a 
fair measure of prosperity. 

The causes of such depressions in trade are various, and 
not always obvious. They are, so to speak, dislocations of 
industry, resulting largely from mistaken calculations on the 
part of those captains of industry” whose raison d'itre is 
their ability to interpret the changing requirfements in the 
great modem market of the civilized world. A failure in 
their calculations, a slight mistake as to how long the 
demand for a particular class of goods will last, or as to the 
number of those who require them, results inevitably in a 
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glut in the market, in a case of what is called (wrongly) 

“ over-production " ; and this is as inevitably followed by a 
I»eriod of <Iepressi<m, occasionally enlivened by desperate 
struggles on the part of srnne manufacturer to sell his goods 
at any cost. With such a huge field lus the international 
market, it is not to l>e wondered at that such mistakes are 
by no means rare, nor docs it seem a,s if it were possible to 
avoid them under the present unorganized and purely com- 
petitive industrial system. They have licen aggravated in 
England by a belipf that our liest customers arc to be found 
in foreign markets, and the importance of a steady, well 
establi-shed, and well understood home market is not fully 
perceiveii. “ A pound of home trade is more significant to 
manufacturing industry than thirty shillings or two pounds 
of foreign," Now one of the most important branches of 
our home tratle must be the supplying of agriculturists with 
manufactures in exchange for food. But when the pur- 
chasing power of this class of the community has sunk 
as much as ^^43,000,000 per annum, it is obvious that 
such a loss of custom must seriously affect manufacturers. 
Again, no small portion of our home market must consist in 
the purchases made by the working classes, yet it does not 
seem to occur to capitalist manufacturers that if they pay a 
large proportion of the industrial classes the lowest possible 
wages, and get them to work the longest possible hours, 
while thus obtaining on ever-increasing production of goods, 
the question must sooner or later be answered : who is going 
to consume the goods thus produced? 

§ S. The present oapitalist system. Foreign markets.— 
The answer as far as the capitalist is concerned seems to 
be : foreign customers in new markets. Engli^ manufac- 
turers and capitalists have consistently supported that policy 
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which seemed likely to open up these new markets to their 
goods. For a long time, as we saw (p. 213), they occupied 
themselves veiy wisely in obtaining cheap raw material by 
passing enactments actuated by Free Trade principles and 
removing protective restrictions. Cheap raw material 
having thus been gained, and machinery having now been 
developed to such an extent as to increase production quite 
incalculably, England sends her textile and other products 
all over the world. She seems to find it necessary to 
discover fresh markets every generation or so, in order that 
her vast output of commodities may be sold. This policy 
naturally receives the approval of those engaged in foreign 
commerce, and most of our wars with countries like China, 
Egypt, or Burmah, involve commercial interests. But as 
other foreign nations are also engaging more widely in ex- 
ternal trade, the international struggle for new markets is 
liable to assume at any time a dangerous phase. To-day, 
indeed, the industrial history of our country seems to have 
reached a point when production under a purely capitalist 
system is overreaching itself. It must go on and on without 
ceasing, finding or fighting for an outlet for the wealth 
produced, lest the whole gigantic system of international 
commerce should break down by the mere weight of its own 
immensity. Meanwhile, English manufacturers are com- 
plaining of foreign competition in plaintive tones, which 
merely means that, whereas they thought some years ago 
that they had a complete monopoly in supplying the 
requirements of the world, they are now perceiving that 
they have not a monopoly at all, but only a good start, 
while other nations are already catching them up in the 
modern race for wealth. 

§ 9. Over-production and wages. — ^With all this, too, we 
hear cries of over-production, a phrase which economically 
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is meaningless* more especially at a time when a very large ■ 
nninbcr of people in the dvilim! world are daily on the 
verge of itarvalion, when t!ie paii|M*rs of every civilked 
country are numbered by thcmsands, and plenty of people 
who never complain have not enough clothes to wear and 
not enough food to eat. Wages are certainly better than 
they were fifty years ago* but no one who knows the facts of 
the case will deny that for the average workman*— I am not 
speaking of skilled artisiins anrl the ilife of the working 
ellipses— it ii practically im|>ossi!>le to save anything out of 
his wages against old age or sickness. It is not the business 
of a historian to vituperate any particular class, but he may 
justly point out tlie mistakes to witich classes have as a 
matter of history Ireen liable. And the great mistake of the 
capitalist class in modern limes has been to pay too Uttle 
wagei.^ It is m old agricultural saying— I believe of Arthur 
Yowig^s— tlmt one cannot pay too mxteh for good land, or 
too little for bad land. I1te same remark applies to labour. 
Capitalist empdoyers rarely make the mistake of paying too 
much for bad lalmur* but they have conitantly, as a matter 
of history, committed the worse error of paying too little for 
good labour* At the beginning of this century, as I have 
shown, the coming of the aipitalist and of the capitalist 
factory system, beneficial as it was ultimately to England, 
was followed by a time of unprecedented misery and poverty 
for those wliom they employed* The day of the capitalist 
has come, and he has made full use of it To-moirow witt 
be the day of the labourer, provided that he has the strength 
and the wisdom to use his opportunities. 

§ lo* The power of lahomr. Trades Unions and Co- 
operation. — ^For the labourers of to-day are a very different 
class- from their ancestors of fifty or seventy years ago. 

^ Tbk H now not m true m wai wnn© time ago. 
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They have learnt, at least the most advanced among them, 
the power of combination, a remedy which at one time was 
forbidden them, but which is now fortunately once more 
theirs. The steady growth of Trades Unions and of Co- 
operative Societies has taught them habits of self-reliance 
and of thrift, and has made them look more closely into 
the economic conditions of industry. These unions and 
societies do not yet embrace all the workmen of England, 
but they contain the best and worthiest of them, and their 
members are able to preserve a certain independence in 
treating with their employers. The tremendous power of 
modern capital finds itself confronted by the united 
strength of modern labour. The great Dock Strike of 1889 
showed what power the union of labour possessed.^ It 
may be deplored that the relations of employer to employed 
are such as to necessitate these combinations, but necessary 
they are, and it is not the fault of the labourer if the 
relations of labour and capital are somewhat strained. 
Whether he looks back to the days of assessment of wages 
and the Law of Settlement ; to the Statutes of Labourers of 
the Middle Ages, or the Combination Laws of more modern 
times ; whether he remembers the degradation and horrors 
of the first factories and mines, or the grinding misery of 
agricultural life after his common rights had been taken 
from him, and he and his children worked in gangs not so 
well cared for as foreign slaves — ^when he hears of all these 
things he naturally does not credit the employer of his 
labour with the best intentioi^ towards him. Nothing is so 
wasteful and nothing so dangerous as industrial strife ; but 
before the labourer can fairly be called upon to desist firom 
it he must have some guarantee of his own industrial 
freedom and safety. And when masters and men recognize 
^ Later strikes have shown its weakness. 
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alike the identity of interest and the equal rights of Capital 
and labour, the industrial hi,story of England will have 
entered ujKjn a new era of tinxssailable prosperity. 

§ It. neoeuity of stndying aooaomio fitoton is 
hiit(ary."“For hitherto our i»ro8|)crity, great as it is, has 
frequtmtly had its drawbacks, rmd has jrassed through many 
vicissitudes. Our an(%stcffs and ourselves have made many 
mistakes, and till recsntly, as we have seen, the growth of 
our national wealth has been alow. But a study of industrial 
history i* not without its uses, if it helps us to^y to under- 
stand how we have come into our present position, and what 
faults and follies we must avoid in order to retain it Unf<M> 
tunately, few historians have thought it worth their while to 
study seriously the economic factors in the history of nations. 
They have contented themselves with the intrigues and 
amusements of courtiers and kings, the actions of individual 
statesmen, or tlie destructive feats of military heroes. They 
have often failed to explain projwriy- the great causes which 
necessitated the results they claim to investigate. But just 
as it is imimraible to tmderstand the growth of Enghuid 
without a proper appreciation of the social and industrisd 
events which render^ that growth possible and provided 
the expenses which that growth entailed, so it TiriU be impM- 
sible to proceed in the future without a systematic rtudy of 
economic and industorial idiairs. For great polirical 
questions of the day axe becoming more and more econrsme 
questions. Look round Europe to-day and Judge iBrom die 
occurrences of the present how f«r economic qu^tions are 
in the forefront of politics. Continental nations are strug- 
gUng under the double burden of military oppression and 
protective tariffs, and ate trying to find a market for their 
protect manufsKXurea by an aggremve colonization that is 
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exceedingly likely to involve them in Internationa difficulties. 
France is eagerly seeking new colonies, and her interests will 
possibly clash with those of England as well. In more than 
one quarter of the globe we find Germany a serious rival. 
Both France and Germany are seriously threatened from time 
to time with internal dissensions proceeding largely from 
labour troubles, and the same causes are operating in Spain 
and Austria. The agricultural crisis in Russia only aggravates 
the general financial difficulties of that much-disturbed and 
disturbing empire. At home the agrarian difficulties in 
Ireland have proceeded largely from economic as well as 
national and political causes, and may lead us into an 
expenditure which will severely tax our industrial resources. 
The Eight Hours Movement has already become a political 
question, and industrial legislature is becoming the order of 
the day. Our relations with our colonies, and especially 
with India, require most careful treatment upon an economic 
basis. Commercial and industrial considerations must weigh 
more and more heavily with us if we are thoroughly to secure 
our position as a united and stable empire. And those of 
us who wish to help in maintaining and in forwarding the 
progress of modern England must seek carefully to answer 
the economic questions that are pressing themselves upon 
us, by looking at them in the light afforded by the industrial 
history of a great industrial nation. 



NOTE ON AUTHORITIES FOR INDUSTRIAL 
HISTORY. 

For the earlier periods of English industrial history the ordinary 
student will find Cunningham’s Growth of Industry and Ashley’s 
Introduction to English Economic History and Theory useful. Besides 
these he should endeavour by all means to read the Domesday Book, a 
translation or copy of which may be found in most public libraries. 
The well-known histories of Stubbs and Freeman are also a great help. 
Then, for the whole of the period from Henry III. to the eighteenth 
century, the large work, The History of English Agriculture and 
Brices (in six volumes) by Professor Thorold Rogers affords a perfect 
mine of information. The same author’s Six Centuries of Work and 
Wages and Economic Interpretation of History are absolutely indispens- 
able for any one who wants to understand, not only our industrial, but 
our general history. Time spent over these two books is amply repaid. 

^ For the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries especially, Toynbee’s 
Industrial Revolution and Leone Levi’s History of Commerce must be 
read, and the Blue-books of the period should also be consulted. 

Besides these works by modem authors, Arthur Young’s Northern 
and Southern Tours in England, and Defoe’s Tour afford a valuable 
picture of English industries in the last century, as also does the Wealth 
of Nations by Adam Smith. There is likewise a useful little History of 
British Commerce, from the earliest times, by G. L. Craik (published in 
1844 by Charles ICnight, but now long since out of print), which I have 
found very helpful and fairly complete. 

For the political portion of our history Green’s History of the 
English People will probably be sufficient for general readers ; and it 
contains occasionally a reference to industrial events. Mr. George 
Howell’s Conflict of Capital and Labour should be read, as affording a 
clear view of the old gilds and their modem descendants, the Trades 
Unipns ; and no student of modern industrial questions should omit to 
familiarize himself with the History of Co-op^ation, by Mr. Holyoake. 
A little book called The Romance of gives a number of interesting 
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1. Population of Eomau Britain (p. 2). — It is, of course, impossible 
to state th^ accurately. Much of the land that supported a large 
population in Roman times afterwards fell waste, e, g. the fens of the 
eastern counties (p. ill) ; but the numerous Roman remains still left to 
us testify to a considerable economic development. (Cf. also the facts 
given in Cunningham’s Growth ofEngOsh Industry, p. 53. ) 

2. Markets on Boundaries (p. 3). — A good example of this is More- 
ton-in-Marsh. an ancienf market town situated on the boundaries of 
the four counties of Oxford, Gloucester, Worcester and Warwick 
shires. This fact is recorded by a stone, known as the four shires’ 
stone,” and situated about a mile from the town on the London Road. 
The religious origin of many markets, alluded to in the case of Glasgow, 
should not be forgotten. (Cf. Cunningham’s Growth of English 
Industry, p. 76.) 

3. Banish influence on Commerce (p. 4). — ^The Danes, before ever 

they came to England, were enterprising navigators, as is shown by their 
very early commerce with Russia, their colonization of Iceland (874 A. d. ), 
and discovery of Greenland (985 A.D.), and the coast of the (now) 
Eastern United States. They settled, chiefly in the north of England, 
in very large numbers and formed an active industrial population, many 
of them becoming leading merchants. They were instrumental in 
causing English trade to develop in the north of Europe, and generally 
speaking gave a stimulus to navigation. (Cf. Cunningham’s Growth of 
English Industry, p. 83 1890 ed.) 

4. Manorial Courts (p. 19). — The court baron was composed of a 
kind of jury of freeholders and was concerned with civil proceedings. 
The court leet was composed of all tenants, both free and ser^ who 
acted as a jury in criminal ,pases, minor offences, and so forth. Both 
courts were presided over by the lord of the manor or his bailiff. Thus 
local discipline and law was concentrated in the hands of the inhabitants 
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us, this interraption began to pinch the merchants of both nations very 
sore,” and they besought their respective sovereigns “to open the inter- 
course again.” Philip withdrew his support from Warbeck and the 
impostor was left without resources, so that his subsequent appearance 
in England was a complete failure. The want of English wool thus 
altered the policy of the Flemish rulers, and before long the “great 
treaty,” or Intercursus Magnus^ was made between the two nations (1496), 
by which trade was once more allowed to proceed unchecked, and “ the 
English merchants came again to their mansion at Antwerp, where they 
were received with procession and great joy.^* 

Henry VH. also made a commercial treaty with Denmark (1490) ; 
and one with the Republic of Florence, securing to that city a stipulated 
supply of English wool every year, (Cf. Commerce in Europe^ p. 98.) 

8. Other Sources of Income (p. 50).— Of course we must not forget 
that the kings who fought against the French got money for their wars 
by other means as well. Large amounts were extorted from the Jews ; 
enormous debts were contracted by Edward III. with the great Florentine 
bankers the Bardi ; and his repudiation of them in 1345 caused the failure 
of that firm. Edward III. also pawned his crown and jeweb, which 
were in pledge at Cologne, and could not redeem them, till the Plansa 
merchants in England came to his rescue and lent him the necessary 
cash in return for trading privileges in London. (Cf. Commerce in 
Europe^ §§ 44 and 62. The question of taxation, &c., may be studied 
from larger political histories.) 

9. Assize of Bread and Ale (p. 6i). — The best example of such regu- 
lation is found, perhaps, in the Act 13, Rich. IL, st. i, c, 8 (1389-90), 
which ordains : “Forasmuch as a man cannot put the price of com and 
other victuals in certain,” the justices of the peace shall every year make 
proclamation “by their discretion, according to the dearth of victuals, 
how much every mason, carpenter, tiler, and other craftsmen, workmen, 
and other labourers by the day shall take by the day, with meat and 
drink or without meat and drink, and that every man shall obey such 
proclamations from time to time, as a thing done by statute.” Finally, 
provision is made for the correct keeping of the assize, or assessment from 
time to time, of the prices of bread and ale. The earliest notice of an 
* assize ’ in England is found in the Parliament Rolls for 1203, but the 
practice is probably much older ; and the most ancient law upon the 
subject is the 51st Hen. III. (a.b. 1266), “ Assisa Panis et Cerevisise.” 
The assize of bread was in force till the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, and was only then abolished in London. 
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some time (especially under the Tudors) been in abeyance, and the 
Crown to keep prerogatives which had hitherto been exercised un- 
checked, 

12. Elisabeth's Poor Law (p. 107).— There is no doubt that the 
original intention of the Act was beneficent, and its framers are not to 
be held responsible for the use made of it in later times. 

The Act of Apprenticeship, incidentally fixing wages by assessment, 
was mainly concerned with the relations of masters to their journeymen 
and apprentices ; and enacted also that no person should exercise a craft 
or trade unless he had been apprenticed to it for seven years. 

13. Banking and the Stop of the Exchequer (p. 129). — Banking 
was now becoming a regular business, carried on especially by gold- 
smiths, who often advanced money to the sovereign upon the security 
of taxes or personal credit. A pamphlet of 1676 called “ The Mystery 
of the Newfashioned Goldsmiths or Bankers Discovered,” shows how 
banking and money-lendingj had become a regular business, and gives 
the year 1645 as about the time when commercial men began regularly 
to put their cash in the hands of goldsmiths. It also states that “the 
greatest of them (i e, of the goldsmiths) were enabled to supply Crom- 
well with money in advance upon the revenues, as his occasions required, 
at great advantage to themselves.” Similarly the femous goldsmith 
George Heriot had frequently obliged James I. It is well-known how 
the London goldsmiths advanced Charles II. as much as ;£’i, 300,000, 
at 8 to 10 per cent, interest, upon the security of the taxes ; and how 
(in 1672) he suddenly refused to pay them, saying they must be content 
with the interest, and closed the exchequer, thus causing a serious 
commercial panic. 

The unsatisfactory method of obtaining loans from goldsmiths and 
other private persons was partly the cause of William Paterson's project, 
now known as the Bank of England (1694). Paterson offered to provide 
the Government of William III. with 1,200, 000, to be repaid by 
taxation on beer or other liquors and by rates on shipping, while those 
who subscribed this money were incorporated into a r^ular company 
which was to receive 8 per cent, interest and also ;^400O a year for 
management. Thus the matter of loans was first placed upon a proper 
basis and the Bank thus formed, and supported by Government credit, 
took at once a leading position in English commerce. (Cf. Rogers’ jFirsf 
Mine Years of Bank of England, ) 

14. Rational Bebt (p. 144). — This loan, mentioned in the last note, 
was the beginning of a regular National Debt, the system of contracting 
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The necessities of their Eastern trade compelled the East India 
Company to acquire large stores of bullion and export it to India, in 
spite of any prohibition to the contrary; and their trade, with its enormous 
profits, was thus a very clear example of the mistaken character of the 
theory which taught that gold and silver must not be exported for fear 
of impoverishing the country. This fact, in the case of the East Indian 
trade, was seen by some economists early in the eighteenth century, and 
was then clearly stated by a writer in the paper called the British 
Merchant (i. 26), who estimated the export of bullion to India and 
China at ;(f400,000 or 500, 000 a year ; (in 1764 it was and 

;^S 32,705 1790)* ThtBiitish Merchant vfos first published in 1713. 

16. Important Commeroial Events (p. 124). — Among the important 
commercial events of this period one ought certainly to include the 
Darien Scheme and the Union of England and Scotland^ although these 
belong more fitly to a History of Commerce than of Industry. The 
Darien scheme was a project originated by William Paterson, the 
founder of the Bank of England* who proposed to colonize the Isthmus 
of Darien and use it as the key of the Indies and door of the world ** 
for commerce. English capitalists, however, would not support his 
scheme and it was denounced by the English Parliament. Nevertheless 
a company was formed in Scotland, called The Scottish African and 
Indian Company,” a charter was given it by the Scotch Parliament 
in 1695, capital of ;£'900,000 was ultimately raised, ;,f400,ooo 

coming from Scotland, then a very poor country, and the rest from 
English and Dutch merchants. The hostility of the East India Company, 
the Levant Company, and of the Dutch in general, however, never 
ceased, and it was owing to their influence that, when the ill-fated 
colony at last set out for Darien in July, 1698, the settlers were left (^uite 
unaided against the attacks of the Spaniards, who claimed the monopoly 
of South American trade. In fact, Spanish attacks and the climate, so 
utterly unsuited for European colonists, sealed the fate of the expedition, 
and few who went out ever returned. This failure had the most serious 
effect in impoverishing the Scotch, who could then ill afford the loss, 
but there is little doubt that it greatly helped to bring about the subse- 
quent Act of Union between England and Scotland, in which William 
Paterson was largely concerned (1707). The Union proved of consider- 
able benefit to Scotland, as, by it, trade between the two countries 
became free, English ports and colonies were thrown open to the Scotch, 
and Scotland found a large market for woollen and linen goods and 
cattle in England. 
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